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LITERARY PANORAMA. 


For APRIL, 1807. 


To THe KinG's Most EXCELLENT MaJsesty. 

The Third Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to revise the System and Mode of 
accounting for the Receipt and Expenditure 
of Money and Stores; and likewise the In- 
structions and Standing Orders for the Go- 
vernment of the Civil Department of His 
Majesty's Naval Service; and to arrange 
and frame a regular Digest of the same; 
having it carefully in view to adapt the 
Mode of accounting for Monies and Stores, 
and likewise the whole body of such Orders 
and Instructions, to the present extensive 
Scale of the Naval Service; and ta take 
Measures for kecping up the said System 
and Digest in all time to come: And who 
were further required to take into their par- 
ticular Consideration, all such Suggestions 
as have been madel-y the different Boards of 
Enquiry and Select Committee on Finance, 
as have yot yet been adopted; aud to 
examine which of the same appear to be 
practicable and consistent with the good of 
the Service, and to consider and devise the 
Lest means of carrying the same into execu- 
tion, in the most convenient and expeditious 
Manner, and to report onall the Matters 
aforesaid from time to time as they shall see 
Occasion. 


THE numerous and important advan- 
tages which have accrued to the public, 
from the institution of Committees of Par- 
liament, for the purpose of closely ex- 
amining the conduct of national establish- 
ments, are so well known, and so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that we have no need 
to direct the attention of our readers to 
them. Among these, very essential 
services have been derived fram the 
Naval Committees, which have been 
of several descriptions, as the immense 
magnitude of our Navy, has been of 
necessity divided into several branches. 
Vou. Il. (Lit, Pan. April, 1807.) 


The report before us, is from that com 
mittee, whose immediate object of inves- 
tigation was, what are called the Civil Af- 
fairs of the Navy. It presents several 
communications highly interesting in their 
nature, and valuable for their intention. 

The establishment of a Dock yard, 
the duties of its officers, and the distineti- 
ons of those duties, form the first part of 
thisreport; they areextremely important to 
the service ; but, beside that the public 
would but little understand an account of 
them, we consider it as impertinent in us 
to examine them. 

We may more freely discuss the present 
system of education of Shipwrights, (Part 
II.) because the general nature of this sub- 
ject leaves it open to remark. It appears, 
that Apprentices were taken at the age of 
fourteen, and, provided they were in 
sound health, and fottr feet ten inches in 
height, they were deemed admissible, 
They were in general profoundly igno- 
rant; could neither readmor write; and 
during the time of their apprenticeship, 
no care was taken to teach them any 
thing, but their business as Shipwrights, 
Yet from these persons were selected, by 
gradual promotion, the Overseers of ships 
building in the merchants’ yards, the 
Master Shipwrights, and the Surveyors of 
the navy. 

What then is the foundation of the art 
of ship-building ? Most certainly, mathe- 
matics, geometry, &c. The comparison 
may fairly be instituted between an archi- 
tect required to build a church, anda ship 
builder required to construct a man of 
war: now who would entrust such an 
undertaking to an architect, unfurnished 
with previous science ? A labouring brick- 
Tayer might discharge such a duty, well : 
but we confide with more satisfaction in 
some worthy successor of Sir Christophe 
Wren. 
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The negligence of British ship-builders, 
their ignorance, their supineness, as to the 
scientifie construction of vessels is the 
more vexatious, not to say criminal, as 
our rivals, the French, have made a point 
of employing men of the greatest talents, 
and most extensive acquirements in sci- 
ence to superintend the construction of 
ships. Hence they have afforded.us. mo- 
dels: and we have copied those which we 
have been so fortunate as to capture 
to the deep disgrace of British proficiency, 
intelligence, and we may add emulation. 
Jt is a reflection on the national skill, 
which ought no longer to be endured, 
that our captains solicit the command of a 
vessel taken from the enetny, in preference 
toone of British construgtion. We are 
therefore high!y pleased with the proposal 
ia this report, for the institution of a 
scientific department of marine architec- 
ture ; and for giving to the professors of 
‘this branch a liberal education, mathema- 
tical instruction, and useful accomplish- 
ments. That these should be invariably 
directed to the duties and demands of the 
service, is obvious: and the committee, 
in our opinion, has done wisely in recom- 
mending a year's actual service on board 

-of ship, by way of completing the edu- 
cation of this class of students, But, 
we may be permitted, with great defe- 
rence, to doubt whether one year be sufti- 
cient time for the aquisition of that prac- 
tical knowledgegwhich may direct science 
to perfection. We know well, that minds 


occupied in conception and reflection, are | 


not seldom foiled when their proposals 
are reduced to practice. They never make 
allowances adequate,gin place and time, 
to the frictivn which every plan must ex- 
perience, when putinto action. Ifthe ships 
‘of the British navy were called to endure 
the injuries of ove climate only, less time 
might serve; but in our opinion, the 
scientific origiaator of our vessels, should 
not only be acquainted with the power of 
the waves, the parts of a vessel liable to 
be strained, when labouring in high seas, 
the actual effect of the masts, their rela- 
tive height, &c.: but he ought to under- 
stand the effect of heat on the tinsbers: 
and on different kinds of timber, the effect 
also of cold, and @f the aliernation of these 
powers, which, on many parts of a vessel 
js not inconsiderable. This, together 
with the comfortable accommodation of 


the people on board, (no trifling cogsidera- 


tiott,) would be more satisfactorily obtain- 
ed by a longer maritime experience than 
a single year. 

And perhaps it may be owing toa de- 
fect not altogether unallied to what 
we have limited at, that the French 
ships, though better planned than ours, 
are not so well built. Our builders are 
the superior workmen, and this is their 
glory: ‘* when they have built exactly 
after the form of the best of the French 


. ships that we have taken, thus adding our 


dexterity in building to their knowledge 
in theory, these ships have proved the 
best in our navy.” ‘The rules, salaries, 
&c. of this class of students are laid 
down by the committee, with great per- 
spicuity. 

Haviog thus provided for the science of 
the art, the committee makes various re- 
marks on the laborious department, which 
forms, very naturally, the second great 
distinction. The committee also directs 
the main articles of conduct, support, 
employment, selection, &c. of these 
youths: in which we observe great atten- 
tion to their welfare. We highly com- 
mend the intention that a school should 
be instituted in each dock-yard, for teach- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic 
(such an one was established by voluntary 
subscription at Chatham, greatly to the 
honour of the officers, &c. of that yard.) 
But we go further, and sttongly insist that 
the religious instruction of these youths 
ought not to be omitted: that the oppor- 
tunities taken to teach them writing, &c. 


might with a little dexterity be improved . 


to religious purposes ; and that if consi- 
dered ina politica] light only, the effects 
must be beneficial. Order, industry, pa- 
triotism, we add loyalty too, with many 
other blessings, are intimate friends with 
Religion, if not of her immediate fami- 
ly. Noman ever served King George 
the worse for serving God the better. 
And why should the great number of per- 
sons in the prime of life attached to a 
dock-yard, be lost to the church, because 
employed by the state? We cannot, al- 
together, reconcile ourselves to a rule 


proposed by the committee, that if a 
shipwright once quits the yard, he should 
never be again received: we could wish 
this were modified; and that the mere 
‘act of quitting the yard should not be 
final ; at least til} he had remained absene 
———months. For, every young man, 
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inclined to better his situation, has an un- 
doubted right, by nature, as well as by 
policy, so to do; but, if after some ex- 
perience, he finds his expectations de- 
ceived, why lose the benefit of his future, 
most probably exemplary, services ? 

Reporting on the construction of ships 
for the Royal Navy, the committee pro- 
poses that vessels should be divided into 
classes. If the individuals of each class, 
were built to uniform dimensions, the 
timbers and works of all kinds, might be 
disposed with more regularity than at pre- 
sent, the serviceable parts of old vessels 
might be applied to greater advantage, 
there would be less difficulty in fitting 
ships on distaut stations with proper arti- 
cles, and much loss of time and labour 
would be spared. 
great import ince ; the convenience would 
be undoubted ; but, we would not have 
this arrangement so precisely confirmed 
and confined by act of parliament, that 
no further variations could be made; fer 
then, of what use were scientific studies 
for the purpose of improvement? since 
improvements always imply variations. 
The general idea may be adopted, while 
much js left to discretion in particulars. 

There has been no small difference of 
opinion as to the ultimate advantages de- 
rived from task work : and it seems to be 
agreed that a revision of this scheme is 
wecessary: the prices for building large 
ships being fixed too high, and those for 
small ships too low, ‘The difference of 
what should be, is, in. some particular 
cases, no less than that between £900, 
now paid, and £30, Great improve- 
ments in this particular, on what may be 
considered as having been hitherto only an 
attempt, or trial, are proposed by the 
committee, whose remarks are entitled 
to serious attention. 

Repairing of ships is done by what is 
called job-work : this is, we believe, the 
most profitable branch of business con- 
nected with ship-building: the actual 
building of vessels being only proceeded 
on, when the repairs are nearly disposed 
of. Here we cannot follow the honoura- 
ble committee: but reeammend a close 
attention to its remarks, and’to the 
general principles of real economy. 

The report concludes by recommend- 
ing that the return of peace should not 
precipitate the discharge of too great a 
proportion of shipwrights: burthat even 


The suggestion is of ' 


rather more than may seem to be abso- 
lutely necessary, should be retained, and 
employed. This recommendation — is 
founded on true policy: and we perfect- 
ly agree in the propriety of it, especial- 
ly, as we have observed with regret in 
some of our dock-yards a kind of indif- 
ference, to give it no harsher name, res- 
pecting th«:aking of apprentices. Whether 
apprentices are less profitable now than 
formerly, owing to late regulations, or 
whether there be a real difficulty in meet- 
ing with proper lads for the purpose, we 
do not pretend to determine. But there 
is no falsity in saying that apprenticesare 
the life and soul of every business. Those 
workmen who are now the most active 
and industrious, cannot long continue so ; 
they will follow their seniors, after a few 
years, into the vale of life ; and gradual- 
ly will céase their services. On what 
then is the future prosperity of this public 
concern to depend? The necessity of 
employing apprentices, cannot be doubt- 
ed; nor can the difficulty of obtaining 
them be insuperable till all our youthful 
poor are well employed. In fact, useful 
hands of every description should be en= 
gaged to serve their country in some capa- 
city or other ; in some employinent suited 
to their abilities. The navy would not 
have reached its present magnitude, had 
not extraordinary efforis been made for- 
merly, of which we are now reaping the 
benefits ; and we hope that these benefits 
will be rendered permanent, that future 
generations may look back with gratitude 
to the enlightened and judicious arrange-= 
ments of the present period, 

It may prove beneficial to some of our 
readers, by directing their benevolent in- 
tentions to the service of youth, unable 
perhaps to serve themselves, if we state 
some further particulars on this subject. 
We therefore extract the following from 
among the humane and judicious proposi- 
tions comprized in the appendix to this 
report ; on which we observe, with siu- 
cere pleasure, that it is composed of 
materials highly honousable to who 
required them, to those who communi- 
cated them, and to those who arranged 
them. 

In case artificers of the yard, and next to 
these the officers belonging to his Majesty’s 
navy, who gnay be entitled by their services, 


having sons, or having left he of a pro- 
per age and description, an 
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such sons or orphans shall have a preference 

iven to them for admission as apprentices. 
For this purpose a book shall be kept in the 
master attendant’s office for the sail-loft, in 
the master shipwrights office for the branches 
under him, and in the clerk of the rope 
yards for his department, in which shall be 
inserted from time to time, as applications 
are made, the names of the parents or guar- 
dians who may propose their sons or orphans, 
together with a description of their stature 
and age, and jin what particular branches 
they desire to place them. 


In the selection of apprentices, the prefe- 
rence shall be given in the following order : 
ist. To the sons of officers of the yard. 
2d. To those of shipwrights and caulkers. 
ad, - - of officersof the navy. 
4th. Orphans of the above three classes. 
5th. Sons of superannuated officers and 
artificers; and if sufficient numbers 
do not present themselves from the 
preceding classes, a further selection 
may be admitted according to the fol- 
lowing order ; 
6th. The sons of joiners. 
7th. - - - - houszearpenters. 
8th. - - - - bricklavers. 
Oth. - - - sailmakers, 
10th. - - smiths. 
Vith, - - - ropemakers, 
12th, - - riggers. 
13th. + +. - sawyers. 
14th. - - - <scavelmen, 
loth. - - - giggers labourers, 
16th, - - - ‘= yard labourers. 
bricklayers labourers. 
18th, - - ominary men. 


= 
‘ 
‘ 
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In case fit apprentices should not he offered 
from the classes of persons above-mentioned, 
the sons of any other persons may be admit- 
ted, according to the rules prescribed, it 
being understood that the members of the 
navy board, the resident commissioner, and 
the other officers who may have charge of 
the examination, shall in all cases tairly and 
impartially, without the least attention to 
avy private interest, or recommendation what- 
ever, give the preference to those boys who 
may appear to them the best qualified for 
the respective classes of seryice for which they 
may be proposed, and whose parents, from 
them number of children, and from their 
character for abilitv, honesty, diligence, and 
good conduct, shall be entitled to particular 
notice and indulgence. 


. . . . 


The following allowances are to be made to 
the under-mentioned apprentices, ‘on account 
of chips, viz. 
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Apprentices to shipwrights, during the 
first four years of their servitude, 4d. per day, 

During the last three years - 64, 

Apprentices to joiners, 

- - - = = house carpenters, 


- - = caulkers, 
- - = = sailmakers, 
= « smith, and 


- = bricklayers, 

During the fist four years + - 2d. per day, 

the last three years - 4d. 
and as it is intended they shall receive these 
allowances for their own use, it shall not be 
paid to their instructors without their con- 
sent; but the said allowances are not to be 
to those apprentices who may haye be« 
vaved themselves improperly, wasted mates 
rials, or lost their time. 

In the pay books of the yard, the names 
of the apprentices shall immediately follow 
the names of their respective imstructors, 
and all apprentices shall appear at the pay 
table, in order that the commissioner comp- 
trolling the payment may be satisfied that 
they are not only in the actual employment 
of the yard, but that they are Lond fide the 
persons whowere originally recommended ang 
certified to the board. 

Whe an apprentice is absept from alledg~ 
ed sickness or malady, the clerk of the check 
shall oblige the instructor to enquire carefully 
into, and report the circumstances of the 
case, in order that the surgeon may visit him 
(upon being informed by the clerk of the 
check) and ascertain-the state of his health ; 
and if it shall be discovered that the absence 
is oceasioned by idleness, vice, or other ity 
proper cause, the instructor is to procure him 
to be apprehended, and taken before a magis+ 
trate that he may be punished according te 
law, and his lost time is to be noted by the 
clerk of the check, that it may be made u 
by the time of his further servitude as before 
directed. 


An Account, shewing what in the eg 


of the officers of the Yards, is the value of 


the work which an apprentice to a Ship- 
wright can perform by task in a day, upon 
an average in each year of his apprentice- 
ship, in the connmon working hours of the 
Yard, supposing those hours to be 10$ per 
day, and that the Shipwrights with whom 
he works can earn Os. per day each, 
YEARS OF APPRENTICESHIP. 


sd. d.8.d.3.d.s. ds ed. 

Deptford, . 1 6202653 6506060 
Woolwich, 20263036405056 
Chatham,.16202636606060 
Sheerness,. 1 6202633404956 
Portsmouth, 1 3192939465056 
Plymouth, 14203040506060 
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An Account, shiewing the proportion which 
in the opinion of the officers of the Yards, 
the number of apprentices should be to 
the number of shipwrights, in order to keep 
the establishment of shipwrights, whatever 
that establishment may be, at all times 
complete from that source. 

MEN. 

Deptford, one apprentice to every 4 or nearly. 

Chatham, . 

Sheerness. 

Portsmouth, 

Plymouth, two . 


. . 


Answers to Questions respecting the School 
in Chatham Yard. 


ist. Who is the Teacher, and how is he 
paid? 

A Shipwright, who teccives no pay, but 
was infortned if he conducted himself proper- 
ly, he would be recommended in future for a 
servant, 

2d. Who pays for the books ? 

The expence is borne by subscription of 
the Commissioner and Officers. 

3d. What officers superintend the bovs ; 
and are those officers rewarded for their trou- 
ble? 

The Master Workmen and Foreman alter- 
nately, by voluntary attendance ; and receive 
no reward. 

4th. How many boys are there in the 
Yard, and how many attend the School ? 

There are 54 apprentices on the old esta- 
blishment, and 60 on the new, in the Yard. 


which have left the School, being completed 
in reading, writing, and the four common 
rules of arithmetic; 8 fresh boys have been 
entered, and the School consists of 13 at pre- 
sent, 

5th. Ifonly a part of those im the Yard 
at‘end, why do not the others attend? 

The School is only for such boys as, previ- 
ous to their entry in the Yard, had not re- 
ceived any education, The late entries have 
been confined to boys only who can read and 
write, and understand the common rules of 
arithmetic; and therefore the present comple- 
ment of the School is low. 

Oth. Is it optional with the boys to attend ? 

It is optional to enter into the School, but 
after entry they must attend. 


7th. What are the hours of teaching? 


In Winter, after the working hours of the 
Yard; in Summer, from six to eight. 

8th. Was this School instituted by order 
from the Admiralty or Navy Board, or who 
recommended its being instituted ? 
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Instituted by the officers of the Yard, from 
aconviction that the objects of the School 
would otherwise be unfit for the business of a 
common shipwright. 

gth. What effect has this School had in 
improving the education of the boys ? 

Those that pass through this School can 
read, write, and cast an account; which 
otherwise they would have been perfectly ig- 
norant of. 

10th. State any further particulars which 
may be necessary to explain the nature of the 
Schioo! in question? 

The establishment of this School originated 
from finding many boys entered in the Yard, 
under the new regulations of apprentices, per- 
fectly without any education ; and the Master 
Shipwright, as the voiee of the Officers, pro- 
posed to the Commussioner to adopt the 
School in question. Anda subscription was 
immediately made for the purpose, and the 
desired end has been accomplished. 

11th, Can you pfopose any improvement 
in the mode the School, which 
would extend the benefits of such an institu- 
tion? 

The present School was confined merely to 
teach the boys to read and write, and the four 
common rules of arithmetic, andthe mode of 
conducting it is very simple, as before stated, 
and requires no alteration; and as the boys 
now entered in the Yard, and on tlie list for 
entry, are of a better description than those 
originally entered under the new regulations, 
it is expected it will be unnecessary to extend 
the institution. —(Stgned) Charles Hope. 


The average earnings on a ship of each dif- 


Nagy : . | ferent rate, agrecable to the scheme Of task- 
The School commenced with 20 boys, 15 of | Pg 


work settled in 1775, are ag follows : 
8. 


0 per day. 


- 9,164 tons - 
1,931 
1,620 
1,369 
1,044 
678 
504 
429 
Sloop 300 
Number of men, &c. necessary for building 
the ships of war expressed against them in 
12 months. 
Men. Ve 
46 1 
26 1 
10 1 - - 
1 
1 


100 guns - 


aa 


About Tors. 

1,700 
430 
380 


Guns. 


a 


- < 


8 - Brig - 

6 - Gun Vessel - 180 

There are sundry extremely valuabJe 
communications, tables, &c. &c. in this 
appendix, which do honour to the gum; 
mittee by whom they were procured. 
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Memoirs of the Rise and Progress of the 
Royal Navy. By Charles Derrick, Esq. 
of the Navy Office. 4to. pp. 320, 
price £1 11s 6d. Black, Parry, aiid 
Kingsbury. 1806. 

We conceive that Mr. Derrick’s trea- 
tise follows, with great propriety, the 
Report made by the Committee of the 
House of Commons: for, though that be 
a performance which from its nature 
speaks authoritatively, yet we have every 
reason to believe that.equal confidence wili 
not be misplaced in the accounts with 
which we are favoured by this gentleman. 

Mr. D. is not so much of an antiquary 
as to include the time of the great Alfred 
in his enquiries concerning the naval 
strength of Britain; neither does he advert 
to the time of the conquest, or to that of 
the crusades: yet we suspect that the 
shipping necessary to convey our valiant 
enthusiasts to the Levant in the latter of 
these periods, must have occasioned very 
busy times among our builders; and that 
the science of navigation must have been 
diffused, on this occasion, among a greater 
‘number of mariners than before. The 
performance of distant voyages is the mean 
of perfection to maritime skill; and the 
Holy Land was as distant as voyages then 
could be extended to; neither America 
nor the East Indies being discovered. The 
adoption of those ponderous weapons of 
war, cannon, was another event which 
tended to perfect the art of ship building, 
inasmuch as the strength of timber neces- 
sary to bear the weight of these engines, 
and the shock incident to their discharge, 
differed greatly from whatever had hither- 
to been thought on. It may even be 
doubted whether those immense vessels 
of which we read in antiquity, wherein 
were temples, parks, and gard@ns, could 
have long supported the.eftect of broad- 
side firing; though it is readily confessed 
that some of the ancients must have been 
very well versed in marine architecture, 
since their ships had the same oceans and 
the same accidents to contend against, as 
those of the present day have: though 
possibly not for so Jong a time together 
without coming into port. 

The raicing of the masts, were this only 
in question, effectually distinguishes the 
modern vessels from the ancient, since 
the body is strained in proportion to the 


height of the mast ; and the depth of the 
ship under water is required to correspond 
with the elevation of her upper works; and 
to compensate the power of the wind on 
the immense expanse of sail which they 
carry. 

The merchant navy of England was for- 
merly hired by the king for the purposes 
of war; and while the manner of fighting 
was by bows and arrows, &c. these vessels 
might answer that purpose: but, when 
the vast weight of cannon and stores was 
introduced, these vessels were no longer 
adequate to the service ; and the necessity 
of building stroyger and more capacious 
ships became evident to every maritime 
power. The Cinque ports were bound to 
supply the king with 57 ships, containing 
21 men and a boy in each ship, during 15 
days, at their own expence; if kept 
longer they were paid by the king. What 
the size and power of these vessels were, 
may easily be inferred from their comple 
ment of hands, 

As this is the first opportunity we have 
had of giving any information respecting 
the British navy, we presume that a vietw 
of its strength at different periods, will 
not only prove interesting at present, but 
may be useful by way of reference here- 
after: this we shall attempt in a concise 
manner. 

Henry VIT., 1485.—Built the Great Har- 
ry, cost £14,000. This was properly speak- 
ing the first ship of the Royal Navy. Burne 
by accident, 1554. 

Heny 1509.—The Regent, the 


Jargest ship in the navy, was of 1000 tons.. 


Burnt in fight, August 1512.—This King 
fixed the wages of seamen at 5s. per month. 
Queen Elizabeth raised it to 10s. 

In 1524 the navy contained 45 ships.—In 
1545 it contained 100 ships. Laws made for 
planting and preserving timber. Dock-yards 
founded at Deptford, Woolwich, and Ports- 
mouth; also the Trinity House. At the 
King's death in 1547, tonnage of the whole 
Ravy, 12,455. 


Vessels. Tonnage. Guns. Men. 

Edward VI. 

1548 53 11268 _ _ 
Mary. 

1553 24 7110 
Elizabeth, 1558. 

1565 290 10506 — 6570 

1588 34 2590 —_ 6279 

1603 17055 8340 


The expence of ‘the navy about £30,090 
per annum. 
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Vessels. Tonnage. Guns. Men. 


mes. 
1607 36 14710 — 8174 
Fxpence £50,000 per annum, exclusive of 
timber from the royal forests £36,000 per 
annum. 
1618 39 15100 


1624 33 19400 — 
Charles I. 

1633 50 23695 1430 9470 

1041 42 22411 — — 
Commonwealth. 

1653 102 _ 

1658 157 — 4390 21910 
Charles II. 

1060 154 57468 — 


Expences per annum, £500,000. 
1075 151 70587 — 
1678 148 69004 5350 30260 
1685 179 103558 -- _ 
James 1685. 
1688 173 101892 6930 42003 
William and Mary. 


Anne. 

1714 247 167219 — 
George 

1724 933 170862 — 
George 

1742 271 


1744 302 

1748 339 

1750 282 

1753-201 «234924 

1756 320 
George IL. 


1760 412 321104 
1762 432 343300 
1771 300 
1775 340 


1778 450 
1782 600 — 
1783 «5590781 


1789 413007 
1793 498 433220 


1801 804 = 
1805 949 _ 


We have composed the foregoing table 
from various particulars mentioned by 
Mr. D. because we are desirous of im- 
pressing om the minds of our readers the 
gradual progress of this important branch 
of our national defence, We are far 
from attributing perpetuity or perfection 
to human efforts ct any kind, nor can we 
adopt the proud language of ignorance ; 
yet we point with cheerfulness to these 
augmented means of protection which 
Providence has happily placed within our 


power, and which Providence, we hope, 
will protect and prosper with its comtinued 
blessing. 

We remark further that the royal navy 
has kept pace in its increase and strength 
with the general increase of our trade ; 
and that our knowledge and skill in navi- 
gation has, upon the whole, encreased 
also. We make our distant voyages to 
much greater certainty, in much shorter 
time, and with much less waste of lite,’ 
than heretofore. The comfort of our 
mariners, the cure of their distempers, 
the preservation of their health, are much 
better understood and attended to. We 
incline also to think, whatever a few in- 
stances may indicate to the contrary, that 
the mass of loyalty, and honour, as well’ 
as of knowledge, in our navy, is at least 
equal to what it has been at any tine. 

We subjoin a few notices, extracted, as 
to their substance, from the “work before 
us; but we recommend those who feel 
themselves interested in the subject, to 
have recourse to the volume itself; and 
we venture to predict that it will be re- 
ferred to for many years to come, as a 
work of authority and merit. 

Mr. Derrick has derived essential advan- 
tages from the papers of Mr. Pepys, the 
greatest promoter of ship building of: his’ 
time. He was secretary to Charles I, 
from 1673 to 1679, and from 1684 to 
1685, during which periods the King 
executed the office of Lord High Admiral ; 
also to James Ii. till his abdication. Pre- 
vious to 1673 he was a comnmssioner of 
the navy. The preservation of the papers 
of such able and well informed persons, is 
an invaluable service to posterity. 

In 1616 a proclamation was issued for- 
bidding English subjects to export or im- 
port goods in any but English bottoms, 
In consequence cf this restriction English 
shipping increased not only in number 
but in size. 

This may be regarded as the first rndi- 
ments of the famous navigation act, after. 
wards enacted and enforced by Cromwel] ; 
that that consummate politician did ip. 
tend a blow to the Du ch by his regulation, 
we have no doubt; but, that precedent 
was in his favour, is evident, from the 
foregoing proclamation. Whether any 
alteration of circumstances in the present 
day, justifies a deparwre from the 
provisions of this law, is certainly an ime 
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portant question, on which the following 
article mny be consulted. 

In 1545, it was remarked, as extraor- 

dinary, that the French and English fleets 
had fred not less than 300 cannon shot, 
in an engagement of two hours! [It is 
therefore evident, that few cannon were 
carried by any one ship: and indeed, we 
believe, that originally the number was 
only two, placed ina castle in the fore- 
part of the ship; whence the name of 
** forecastle” is still retained, though the 
guns are removed. These guns also were 
of small dimensions ; and probably, at 
first fired, to prevent their recoil ; as we 
know they were, on land. When the ac- 
cidents to which their aim was liable, in 
consequence of the motion of the ship, &c. 
are considered, we may safely infer that 
the slaughter they produced could not be 
very great, The ordnance was afterwards 
augmented in number, by the admission 
of pieces of various descriptions and cali- 
bres: which stood withont assortment on 
the same deck, 

Woolwich dock was at first capable of 
constructing only one large ship : in 1583 
it was proposed to render it capable of 
containing two Royal Ships: i. e. ves- 
sels of 200tons and upwards. 

The Shipwright’s Hall did anciently 
superintend the plans and construction of 
ships for the royal navy : and licenee the 
workmen. 

The unhappy dispute between Charles 
1. and his people was fanned into a fame, 
on occasion of his demanding ship money, 
or enforcing a tax, by virtue of the 
Royal Prerogative: but, Mr. D. is of 
opinion that this money was faithfully ap- 
pied, to the great honour and advantage 
of the nation: by which a formidable 
fleet of 60 sail was equipped : supposed to 
be the greatest England had ever known. 
In 1684 this tax produced above 4’200,000, 
—In 1640 it was voted illegal. The suc- 
cesses of the English against the Dutch 
in 3053 were owing to the superior size 
of the English vessels: of which King 
Charles had set the example in bnilding 
the Sovereign of the Seas on a large scale. 

In the time of the Commonwealth, the 
scarcity of British timber, began t» be 
felt: in Charles the Second’sAime, the 
navy was suddenly discovered fo be ina 
very defective state; and all the timber 
that England was supposed to.be capable 
of furnishing, was estimated at not more 


than was necessary to ‘support it wit 
materials.” The navy had cost £400, 
perann. In 1638 timber was 15s, per 
ton; nearly double its price in the early 
part of James's reign: in 1664 it was 
from £2 to £2. 15s. Od. per load, deli- 
vered. 

The Frengh navy in 1681 consisted of 
179 vessels, ot al} sorts, carrying 7080 
guns, exclusive of 30 galleys. 

In the year 1744 or 1745, a general com- 
plains was. made of the ships in his Majesty's 
navy, that their scanthngs were not so large 
and strong as they should be, that they did not 
carry their gauvs a proper height above the 
water, (like those of other nations) that they 
were very crank, and heeled too much in 
blowing weather, and that they did not carry 
$0 great a weight of metal as the ships of the 
enemy, whose batteries were said to be always 
open. In conseqaence of this, the Lords 
Cowmissioners of the Admiralty gave direc- 
tions to the fag officers, the surveyor of the 
navy, and the master shipwrights of the dock 
yards, to consult together, and lay before 
them a scheme of dimensiens and scantlings, 
and also a dranght for a ship of each class ; 
and from these several draughts and schemes 
their lordships, in 1745, setiled the dimen- 
sions of a ship of each class. pp. 136, 137. 

Mr. D. remarks that it does not seem 
to have been duly attended to after the 
eud of the war in 1762, not only that 
ships of equal rates were of greater dimen- 
sions than formerty, but that the proportion 
of large vessels was greater: whence he in- 
fers that the number of artificers retain- 
ed in the deck yards was much less than it 
should have been ; and that they ought to 
have worked more extra, The very 
sentiments, as have been expressed by the 
Committee of the H. of Commons in the 
foregoing report. 

In 1784, the Nary Board ordered a greater 
proportion [of stores} than had been customary 
to be kept on board vessels in ordinary : and 
established general magazines with greater 
variety of stores, in each of the dock yards, 
and at other naval stations also. Since this 
determination, the time necessary for equip- 
ping ships on emergency, has been greatly 
reduced: and three or four months accom- 
plish what was formerly, the labour of almost 
two years. 

About the year 1793, two very material 
Anprovements in ship-br#'ding were intro- 


duced into the :—one was, the lengthen- 
ing the sh#pyvesy considerably ; (in 1799, the 


| 


Prince, thea of 90 guns, was taken into a 
dock at Portsmouth, and lengthened 17 feet) 
the other, the giving those of 44, and down 
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to the large class of 32 guns, inclusive, four, 
instead of three inch bottoms; the former 
was tomake them sail better, at least that was 
a principal object ; the other was to make the 
ships bear the ground better, in case of stri- 
king, and also to give them additional strength, 
and make them more durable. And at, or 
since that period, there is scarcely a class of 
ships or vessels in the service; the plan of 
whose construction has not been very much 
improved, as is well known to all profes- 
sional persons. p. 201, 

We have mentioned sundry improve- 
ments in the construction of shipping, 
which have been adopted in the English 
dock yards; the proportions, scantlings, 
and arrangements of our vessels, have been 
repeatedly copied from the French. In 
1072, Charles IL. directed sundry ships to 
be built on the models of French ships 
which he had seen at Spithead. The first 
frigate in the British navy was built after 
a French model, which Mr. Pett, the build- 
er, 1649, had seen in the Thames. The 
French were the first to build two deckers ; 
also 80 gun ships; and they introduced va- 
rious ingenious improvements, On theother 
hand, the English were the first to copper- 
bottom their vessels: and after this prac- 
tice had been adopted in the French navy, 
their shipwrights were astonished at the 
durability of the English copper ; while 
their own was vermiculated, and corroded 
iu  amanner resemb)ing lace work,” in 
a much shorter time. The English were 
the first also to use copper bolts instead of 
iron ones to bind the parts together. 
Experience having proved that there was 
no certain way of preventing the bolt 
from rusting, under the sheathing of cop- 
per: which being for a time unsuspected, 
because unseen, endangered the very 
existence of our shipping, till copper bolts 
were employed. 

What further improvements remain to 
be adopted, have been in some degree 
noticed in our introductory article. We 


hope that they will not long continue to 


be desiderata. The navy is a popular 
branch of the public service, and we de- 
cidedly agree, as every true Briton must, 
with the principles adopted by the parlia- 
ment in an address to Queen Anne, 1707. 

«© Tt isa most undoubted maxitin, that the 
honowr, security, and wealth of this kingdom 
dog depend upon the protection and eucou- 
rage seat of trade, aud the improving and 
nent managing its naval strength, Other 
Baiuns, who were formerly great and power- 


ful at sea, have, by negligence and misma- 
nagement, lost their trad, and seen their 
maritime power entirely ruined. ‘Therefore, 
we do in the most solemn manner beseech 
your Majesty, that the sea affairs may always 
be your first and most peculiar care.” p. 120, 
We take this opportunity of mention- 
ing with applause, a work published in 
Sweden in 1806, with the inspection of 
which we have been favoured. We be- 
lieve the copy we have seen to be the only 
one in England. It is entitled, Forsok 
till en Theoreiisk Afhandling att gifwa at 
Linie Skepp, &&c—An Essay on the 
theoretical Constructiou of Line of Battle 
Ships, and ships of war in general, inclu- 
ding frigates, &c. by Vice-Admiral F’. H. af 
Chapman. Kot, of various orders, &c. &c, 
‘Lhe mathematical principles adopted in 
this work appear to have been diligently 
studied ; and skillfully applied. We be- 
lieve that we have no publication by the 
officers of ovr dock yards, which properly 
associates with this: though we are aware 
of Stalkart’sand Charucck’s valuable works. 
Admiral Chapman has endeavoured to 
reduce every thing to the simplest prin- 
ciples: and has frankly acknowledged the 
obligation which the theory of ship-build- 
ing is under, to the ingenious and learned 
mathematicians of France, 
Collection of Interesting and Important 
Reports and Papers on the Navigation 
and Trade of Great Britain, Lreland, 
and the British Colonies in the West- 
Indies and America. Printed ty order 
of the Society of Ship Owners of Great 
Britain. pp. 454, Appendix } p. cexevii, 
Price 14s. Stockdale, &c. London, 
1807. 

Var Society of Ship Owners is a 
body of men, who, as individuals, have 
vested their capital in a species of pro- 
perty, which is very important to our 
mercantile interest asa nation. They are 
mostly men of wealth, and of informa- 
tion; they are therefore alive to every 
occurrence which has the appearance of 
injuring that department of adventure in 
which they are concerned, The public 
circumstances of the times in which we 
live, are very unfavourable to the direct 
operations of commerce ; and speculation 
of every kind meets with difficulties, 
which were the world at peace, would 


never be felt, if theught on. J 
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Britain 1s sensible of this embarrass- 
ment, the more, because of the immense 
magnitude of her concerns, and the pro- 
digious capital, engaged by her merchants, 
in adventure, with design to open new 
channels of trade, as well as in maintain- 
ing those old channels, which the spirit 
ef our predecessors had provided for suc- 
ceeding generations, Among such a 
multipiicity of interests it is impossible 
that all should go on prosperously, when 
the scourge of war is visiting the nation; 
and those which in time of peace are the 
most advantageous, are in time of war, 
exposed to the greatest perils. 

We have in a foregoing article stated the 
proclamation which laid the foundation for 
our famous navigation act. The effect of 
that proclamation, was, to increase consi- 
derably the shipping and trade of the 
kingdom ; which advantage the naviga- 
tion act confirmed and established. But 
these were not the first efforts to place 
English vessels on a par, at least, with 
those of other nations: nor has this na- 
tion been wanting in spirited efforts to re- 
pell the aggressions of foreigners. when 
directed against our commercial marine. 


We learn from a report of the privy 
council to his Majesty (Jan. 28, 179)) 
that, 

In the year 1593, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the State of Venice, (which was 
ahen one of the first maritime powers of Eu- 

,) made a distinction to the disadvantage 
of English ships in the duties on merchan- 
dlize inported into, or exported from, the 
Venetian territories: Queen Elizabeth, in a 
charter she at that time gave to the Turkey 
company, forbade, for the twelve years dur- 
ing which the said charter was to continue, 
the importation into England of currants, or 
the wine of Candia in Venetian ships, upon 
forfciture of the said ships and their cargoes, 
unless the State of Venice should think fit to 
abolish the distinction before mentioned to the 
disadvantage of the ships of England :—And 
in the year 1660, when the government of 
France imposed a duty of 50 sols per ton, 
payable in the ports ot that kingdom, upon 
the shipping of all foreign nations, including 
therein the shipping of Great Britain, the 
legislature of this country, by the 12th Cha. 
2 ch. 18. immediately imposed, by way of 
retaliation, a duty of 5s. per ton on all vessels 
delonging to the subjects of France, which 
should trade to the ports of this kingdom, 
and enacted, that this duty should continue 
to be collected as longas the duty of 50 sols 
per ton, or any part thercof, should be charg- 


ed on British ships trading to the ports of 
France, and three months longer. 


When the first treaty was made with 
America, as an independent ‘state, some 
wished to retaliate on the Americans, who 
had Jaid extra duties on British ships visit- 
ing their ports; but the good sense of the 
council preferred more lenient measures, 
The Americans, however, had no right 
to expect to enjoy the privileges of Bri- 
tish subjects, after they had ceased to be 
British subjects ; and therefore their trade 
to the British colonies was not permitted 
without some restrictions. The since con- 
vulsed state of Eurepe threw into the hands 
ot the Americans many and great advan- 
tages, of which they were not backward 
to avail themselves. By preserving their 
neutrality, their vessels afforded con- 
veniences of intercourse in various ways : 
and individuals of the Belligerent powers, 
took advantage of the security ‘claim- 
ed by the American flag, to pursue that 
traffic which they otherwise must have 
abandoned. From hence have lately 
arisen two causes of complaint. The 
Americans insisted that their flag should 
protect goods of every kind, those of the 
enemy to either ef the Belligerent powers, 
not excepted: and by this principle they 
hoped to convey in safety French pro- 
perty from the colonies of that nation to 
France. As this claim on the part of 
America was foreseen by the council, we 
shall insert their opinion. 

If, in the course of this negociation, it 
should be proposed to treat on maritime regu- 
lations, the committee are of opinion, that 
the government of Great Britain may con- 
sent to insert in a commercial treaty with the 
United States, all the articles of maritime 
law which have of late been inserted in our 
commercial treatiés with other foreign 
powers; except that any article allowing the 
ships of the United States to protect the pro- 
perty of the enemies of Great Britain in time 
of war, should on no account be admitted : 
—it would be more dangerous to concede this 
privilege to the ships of the United Statics, 
than to those of any other foreign country : 
—from their situation the ships of these States 
would be able to cover the whole trade of 
France and Spain with their islands and co- 
lonies in America aud the West-Indies, 
whenerer Great Britain shall be engaged in a 
war with either of those powers; and the navy 
of Great Britain would, in such case, be 
deprived of the means of distressing the 
enemy, by cestroying his fcommerce, and 


thereby diminishing hus resources. 
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The second cause ef complaint against 
America, aud that which it is the object 
of this volume to state most explicitly, is, 
the intercourse of that Continent with our 
West India Islands, which the Society in- 
sists can never be indulged with safety to 
the interests of British shipping. ‘This 
volume is composed of documents in 

oof of that assertion ; and is entitled to 
great attention, from the authenticity, as 
well as the importance of its contents. It 
offers two reports of the Privy Council to 
his Majesty ; one of May 31, 1784, the 
other of Jan. 28, 1791: the subjects of 
which are in direct reference to the ap- 
prehensions of the Society. It states the 
opinion of eminent merchants on sundry 
points in question, and gives tables of the 
relative numbers of vessels, American 
and British, which traded to the ports of 
America, to the West Indies, &c.—states 
the rates of freight at different periods, in 
several trades ; and gives bills, whereby it 
appears that certain British vessels have 
been great losers by their voyages—stutes 
that foreign vessels, being navigated at 
smaller expenses, may make a profit, 
where British vessels must lose considera- 
bly—that the high price of timber pre- 
vents the building of vessels, and that, in 
fact, there are no vessels (comparatively) 
ordered to be built. The Society has 
taken great pains to procure on this sub- 
ject, a return from most of the mercantile 
Dock-yards in the kingdom, as to the 
number of ships building by contract, and 
on speculation, which we deubt not may 
he depended on as correct. The com- 
pilers of this volume have added extracts 
from Lord Sheffield, and from other wri- 
ters on their side of the question, to whose 
opinions great deference is due.—But we 
think it was injudicious to subjoin letters 
extracted from a newspaper, without sig- 
nature, and, consequently, without autho- 
ty. The Society might know the author 
of these statements (he is one of them- 
selves), but the public cannot with pro- 
priety place confidence in them. Nei- 
ther can we be induced to believe, that an 
East India ship loses sixty-eight thousand 
pounds, after having performed six voy- 
ages; as this writer asserts. We need 
not ask, who then weu/d be an owner ? 
We may rather ask, who cou/d support 
such logses? Since any owner entering 
on this speculation with a handsome capi- 
tal, would soon find his pockets empty ; 


and his banker’s expressive countenance 
would sufficiently acquaint him with the 
reality of the deficit in his accounts, Our 
readers will perceive that we consider this 
volume, the latter part of it especially, asa 
kind of pleading on one side of the cause 
in question, rather than an impartial exa- 
mination of general facts. The digni- 
nity of the former part is injured, in our 
opinion, by the affirmations of the latter 
part, and we cannot, after having perused 
it, return our verdict, that it is truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 

We have some suspicion whether the 
present ship owners are men, who, by 
descent or connection, have a maturad 
interest in shipping concerns: and we 
doubt, whether in many cases, pro- 
perty in ships might not be equally ad- 
vantageous to the public, if left am 
those whose interest is concerned ia 
fitting them out. It is no uncommon 
thing for a builder to retain a share in the 
yessel he has built; and this secures to 
him the future profit on her repairs, &c. 
The Captain also, if he be a respectable 
man, vests his property in a share, and 
profits by his office of Captain. It is, be- 
yond denial, his advantage to render 
every voyage beneficial to the general 
concern ; in which benefit he partakes; 
but, if by mishap, a voyage should only 
clear its expences, he comforts himself 
with the reception, of his salary, and does 
not consider all as lost, while he is paid 
in the way of his. profession. The same 
we have known of the sail-maker, timber- 
merchant, &c. But, a gentleman who 
engages money in such speculations, de- 
rives no advantage till efter all expences 
are paid ; for the overplus is the Lonus op 
which he depends. If there be no over- 
plus, he has made no advantage of his 
capital; if there be ten per cent. mi- 


nus, he loses this ten per cent. without - 


apy compensation derived from other 
sources: and he feels that a continuanoe 
of such losses will be his ruin. On the 
other hand, if there be a profit of ten per 
cent. he derives this from the mere em- 
ployment of his money, without personal 
hazard of any kind, and then the guod 
ship is in high favour. 

We cannot, with propriety, call adven- 
tures of this kind a lottery ; yet these, as 
well as to others, come under the intin- 
ence of ‘tine and chance, which hapren 
to all" ———-always remembering, that when 
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gains are handsome, they are never stated 
tor public sympathy ; while the prospect 
of loss is revealed to the world at large, 
with many protestations, animadversions, 
and solicitations. 

In this the shipping interest is not sin- 
gular! there are many other businesses in 
which gain does not flow if 4 constant curs 
rent : ‘ sometimes profit, sometimes loss,” 
‘were no unfit motto for speculation. It was 
lately our duty to report that agriculture, 
especially corn-growing, did not pay its ex- 
penses; the maltsters were ruined by the last 
duty on malt: all the world knows that 
builders cannot support the present high 
price of timber : the mining countries yield 
no profit : the shipping interest exclaims on 
its losses: the merchants are overwhelmed 
by charges of merchandize: and even 
literature itself, which should yield a pud- 
ding now and then, puts us otf with a hard 
dumpling !—The natural inference is, that 
our lands are uncultivated; our milt- 
kilns unemployed: no houses building : 
no mines working ; no ships at sea; the 
Royal Exchange deserted ; and no books 
published : who, with open eyes, can 
walk about this great metropolis, and 
admit this inference? What then be- 
comes of the statement on which it was 
founded ? 

We donot however mear to deny that tle 
present times are arduous; that the nation 
is affected by its situation ; or tltat parti- 
eular branches of business are not suffer- 
ing, and with severity ; but, we say, that 
Fepresentations made to effect a particclar 
purpose should be received with caution ; 
and only so much of them allowed to 
influence our opinion, as is justified by 


‘ anenlarged view of the subject, and an 


appeal to general facts. 
We dismiss, therefore, this loss of sirty- 
eight thousand pounds, on one East India 


| 
| 


ship; also, the ship Nelson, which in 


three voyages to St. Kitts lost L284) Os. 7d. 
also, the ship Fortune, to Quebec, two 
vovages, loss £7730 39. Gal., and certain 
ethers. We do not deny such instances : 
but we doubt the propriety of deducing 
general inferences from them. 

We have already said that the contents 
of this volume are valuable and important : 
and we presume we cannot better contri- 
bute to that considerate attention which is 
their due, or to the information of our 
readers on this subject, than by subjoining 
some et those tubles comprised in this 


volume, to which we attach much much 

authority, as they appear to be drawa 

from the best sources and to be composed 

with fidelity and diligence. 

Abstract of ships luiit in the River Thames 
since Dec. 1802, and of those building in 
May, 1806. 


East- 
Ship-builders within India |_Mer- 
the port of London. 


P, E. Mestaer, Esq. 
Mess. Barnard and Co. 
John Dudman, Esq. 
John Ayles, 
Messrs. Brent 
Mess. Perry, Wells, 
and Green 
Thoinas Pitcher, Esq. 


Fishery 1 Pleasure Yatch 
Sugar Droger Ballast Lighters..... 
E. J, Hoys.........3 Mortar Boat 

Thte number of ships lroomed for sale in 
the Port of London, May 1800, was 77. 
Tonnage 17,969. 


An Aceount of he Number of Vessels, with 
the Amount of their Tonnage, which en- 
tered Inwards and cleared Outwards, in 
the several ports of Great Britain, in the 
years 1791, 1792, 1793, and in the years 
1799, 1800, 1802, distinguishing Britists 
from Foreign vessels. 


BNWARDS.. 
BRITISH. FOREIGN 


rears. s. |Wesses Tonnage./V essels) onnage-- 


1790 |12,14111,423,376! 2,321] 277,500 

T7Q1 112,404 11,452,498] 2,686} 321,084 

1702 12,030 1,587,045 2,477| 304,074 

1709 {10,557 1,575,169; 3,072! 476,500 

1800 110,490 1,379,807) 5,512| 763,236 

8,497 | 780,155 


OUTWARDS. 
BRITISH. | FOREIGN. 
| 


Years. lv essels ‘Tonnage. \v essels, 


1790 |12, 360 1 399,233] 1,130] 148,074 

(13,514 1,511,294) 1,306 184,739 

13,891 1,663,744) 1,138] 175,556 

1799 '11,085 1, 302,551 2,302} 4,774 

1800 .11,806 1 445,271) 4.803) 

1801 |10, 282 1,345,021 | 5,626) 804,580 
{ 
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An Account of the Number of Ships and Vessels of all Sizes which were buildy 
ing for the Merchants’ Service and Coasting Trade, at the undermentioned Ports in 
Great Britain, in April and May, 1800; and also, an Account of the Number 
of new Ships then on Sale. 


Ports. 


Jondon . 

Wells, Norfolk 

Chepstow . 

Stockton 

Lancaster. . . 

Scarborough . 

Boston . 

Bristol 

Leith 

Newesnle,. North and 
South Shields . 

Sunderland . 

Kirkaldic . . 


Whitehaven. . . 
Blyth 

Bridgewater . . . 
_Dartmouth 
Yarmouth. . . + 


Teigninouth 

Port of Barnstable, | viz. 

Bideford . ; 

Appledore 

Cleaverhouses . 

Barnstable 

Weymouth . . 

WwW hitby 

Boroughstonness 
Arbroath 

Bridlington 

Hull, including Gains- 
borough and other 
places arijoining 

Chester . . 

Poole . : 

Peterhead. . 

Port Glasgow . 

Dundee 


Liverpool . 
5 


Building on | Building on Ships launched 
Contract. Speculation. | and on Sele. 
Observations. 
Ships. | ‘Tons, | Ships. ; —_ No. | Tons. | 
uilt at the out-~ 
2 1 190 | ports, and sent te 
1 1390 | — — | the Thames for sale, 
It} 120 OF 300 — — | Other ships also are 
3 293 3 1040 | — — | on sale there. 
| 1327 3 365 | 
2 170 — | 
2 900 2 735 | — — t It is not certain 
1 70 3 665 | — -— | whether this ship 
3 | 16 1 37581 9 soo) come 
not. 
4 527 | 21 0776 | — 
1 130 2 200 — — 
1 | 400} 2 | 300] — | — 
i 122 3 {| 476 2 462 2 
1 60 — 
g 170 1 } 140 2 270 
110 10 880 
2 230 2 280 
6 547 1 80 
one 2 — |*. By a letter from 
— 4 462}; — is presumed these 
|3866} — small vessels are 
1 330 of] — building on specu= 
i 56 lation. 
—|— 1 elven com 
3 572 8 1793 3 334 
4 | 1500 2 460; — _ 
2 800 4 410 — _ 
1 170 2 245 
50 | | 124 le1,337| | 4725 | 


N. B. No returns have been as yet received from Maryport, Bridport, and Berwick, 


and some minor ports ; but it is understood there are very few ships or vessels building there, 
and those principally small ones, and on speculations 
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An Account of the Number of Ships and 
Vessels belonging to the British Empire 
which appear from Lloyd's List to have 
been lost, stranded, and got off, captured 
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An Account of the Number of Vessels, with 
the Amouut of their Tonnage, which have 
been annually built and registered, in the 
several Ports of the British Empire, be- 


and recapturéd from the Year 1789 to 1200. 


Years. 
31789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
3793 | 
1794 
3795 
1796 
1797 
3798 
1799 
1800 


Lost. On Shore Got off, 


103 


61 | 
1} 
8 


2385 | 


652 


tween the 5th of January 1793, and 5th 


January 1805. 


Vessels. | Tonnage. 


In the year 1793 


Sonu 


800 
714 
719 


833 
858 
1,041 
1,065 
1,281 
1,407 
991 


75,085 
66,021 
72,241 
94,972 
84,195 
89,319 
98,044 
134,198 
$22,593 
137,508 
135,692 
‘955979 


652 on sliore. 


3037 
70 got off. 


2967 lost by perils of the sea. 
3639 lost by capture as below. 


| 6606 Total. 


Years. Captured. Recaptured. 
1703 | 857 6 
yt 701 
§7Yo 646 
1796 534 
1797 | 751 
1798 447 
1799 | 451 
1800 | 457 


4544 


705  Recaptured. 


3639 


—— 


Total lost by capture. 


N. B. Titeve is no doubt but that many 
ships belonging to the British empire have 
been lost avd captured, which are not men- 
tioned in Lloyd's lists. ‘ 
Imported into Great Britain from Surinam, 

Reshdee, Demerara, Essequibo : also from 

Martinico, St. Lueia, Tobago, Trinidad, 

and St. Eustatia. 
Years. Sugar. Runt. 

Cwt. Gallons. 
517,206 276,068 
465,043 293,885 
733,370 406,041 


Coffee. Cotton. 
Cut. lbs. 
80,774 6,030 

232,106 10,740 

359,761 11,959 


1799 
1800 
1801 


. 1804 


11,259 | 1,205;847 


Total 12 years 


Custom-House, London, 


Office of the 
General of Shipping, T. E.Willoughby 


January 28, 1800. 

N.B. This account was printed by order 
of the House of Commons, on the Ist of 
April, 1806, and contains a return of ships 
and yessels of all sizes, from three tons up- 
wards. The calculation of the average ton- 
nage has been since added to the above ac- 
count. 


Rates of Freight of Sugar and Rum from 
1780 to 1800, from the West-Indies to 
Great Britain. 

JAMAICA, 
Sugar. 


LEEWARD ISLES. 
Sagar. Rum. 


3 


1780 to 1783 
1784 to 1792 
1793 

1794 

1795 to 1798 
1799 to 1801 1 
1802 

1803 


. 


1805 
1806 


CK ooo” 


*,* It will be reeollected that these higher 
ptices of freight were during. years of war ; 
at which times ds the expences on shipping 
are encreased, these charges on merchandize 
are augmented in proportion. 
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A. Sketch of the numerous Classes of the 
King’s Suljects whose Trades are connect- 
ed with, and in some Degree dependent 
upon, the Building, Equipment, and Em- 

ployment of British Shipping, &c. 

A Ship-owner, in order to buiid a ship, 
nmiust necessarily employ the hip-builder, 
who derives his knowledge from the arts and 
sciences, and who, in the construction of the 
ship, gives eaployment to 

The ship-wright, the sawyer, thecaulker, 
the joiner, the blacksmith. 

The Baltic merchant for tar, pitch, iron, 
and other stores imported from abroad. 

TheCanada merchant for timber, &c. 

The copper merchant and copper-sinith, 
for copper, bolts, é&c. 

The jron master, {ov iron knees, &c. 

The dealers in old rope, for oakum, which 
is generally made by infirm and old persons 
who are incapable of laborious e nployment. 

The landed interes: for tiraber, &c. 


The Mast and Bio.k-maker gives employ- 
ment to 

The Baltic merchant, for masts, &c. 

The West-India merchant, for lignum 
vite, &e. 

‘The landed interest, for elm for pumps, &c. 

The manufacturers of varnish, &c, 

The journeymen block makers. 

The Sail-maker gives employment to 

The sail-cloth manufactories for canvas. 

The rope maker for bolt rope. 

The twine-spinner for twine, lines, &c. 

The Baltic merchant for tar, flax, hemp, 
ke. ‘ 

The journeymen sail-makers. 


The Rope-maker gives employment to 
The Baltic merchant for hemp, tar, &c. 
The blacksmith for iron implements. 
The iron wheel-maker for wheels. 

The carpenter for sledges. 

The journeyman rope-maker. 


The Ship-chandler gives employment to 

Manufacturersof ivory-black whitelead, &e. 

To the brush-maker for brushes, &c. 
i To the turner for bowls, platters, spoons, 

cc. 

To the broom-maker for brooms. 

To the manufacturers of horn, &c. 

To the hardwareman for shovels, &e. 

To the twine-spinner. 

To the needle-maker for needles. 

To the wire-maker for wire. 

To the potter. 

‘To the scale-maker for steel-yards. 

To the lead merchants for sounding leads, 
sheet lead. 

To the lamp-maker for binnaele lamps. 

To the time-glass-maker for time-glasses. 

To the tinman for Janthorns, speaking 
trumpets, copper pumps, &c. 
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To the iron founder for cannon and shot, 

‘To the gunpowder-maker for powder. 

To the gunsmith for muskets, pistols, &c. 

To the locksmith. 

To the sword-cutler for cutlasses. 

To the mathematical instrument maker for 
compasses, quadrants, and sextants.. 

To the manufacturer of bunting colours, 
&e. 

To the ironmonger for fish hooks, nails, 
pump-tacks, &c. 

To the lead shot maker for bullets. 

To the ieather-sellers for sheep skins, far 
hides. 

Tothe ironmonger and hardwareraan for 
marlin-spikes, &c. 

To the Baltic merchants for pitch, tar, 
rosin, &e, 


The Boat-builder gives employment to the 
Baltic merchant tor wainscoat, tar, and pitch, 
To the land-holder for oak and elm, &c. 


The Plumber gives employment to 
The lead merchant for lead, &e. 


The Glazier and Painter gives employs 
ment to the glass manufacturer for glass. ~ 

The oil manufacturer for oil. " 

The colour-maker for colours, &c. 


The Cooper gives employment to 

The Baltie merchant for staves, iron. 

To the Canada merchant for ditto, wood. 

To the hoop bender for wood, hoops, &e. 

The Tallow-chandler gives employment to 

Thy Baltic merchant fortallow. ~ 

To the West-India merchant for cotton. 

‘Yo the tallow melter for tallow, &c. 

The Grocer gives employment to 

The sugar baker. 

To the West-India merchants. 

To the Mediterranean and Portuguese mers 
chants. 


The Coal Merchant gives employment to 
The proprietors of coal mines. 

To lightermen, &c. 

To bargemen, &c. 

The Butcher gives employment to 

The farmer, grazier, &c. 

The Baker gives employment to 

The miller for flour, &Xc. 

To the farmer for peas, &c. 

The Cheesemonger gives employment to- 
The farmer for butter and cheese. 
The Brewer gives employment to 
The maltster for malt. 

To the hop merchant for hope. 

To the back maker for backs, 

To the cooper for casks. 

To the copper smith for coppers, &c. 


The Brazier gives employment to 


The coppersinith for copper, &e. &e. &e. 
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Les Cataractes et le Canal de Trolthétta 
en Suede. The Cataracts and Canal of 
Trolhatta in Sweden. Designed and 
engraved by A. PF. Skjoldebrand. Folio 
pp. 47, plates 12, Aqua Tinta, priee 
£2 2s. Taylor, London, 

Tue cataracts of Vrolhitta are situated 
en the stream which discharges the wa- 
ters of the Jake Wenern. ‘These after- 
wards run by Gothenburgh to the sea. 

The idea of opening a communication 
between the ocean and the Baltic by means 
of the inland Jakes, is attributed to Gus- 
tavus I, In 1526 he proposed to the states 
to build the town of Lédesé at the mouth 
of Gota Elf, and to become independent 
ef the Hanse Towns, and of the Danes, 
should they shut the Sound against 

Sweden. Charles TX. executed a part 

of this wadertaking ; a canal called after 

him Carls Graf. ‘The regency during 
the minority of Christina, further ad- 


vanced the work. Under Charles XIL the + 


elder Polham engaged to prosecute a plan 
which he presented to that king: but 
his works were only fivished m the lower 
districts of the canal, 1755. As the works 
however, were advancing toward comple- 
tion, and in particular, as one embank- 
went necessary to restrain the waters, 
was on the point o* being finished, m the 
night of 10—2.¢h Sept. 1755, were 
thrown into the stréam, above the cata- 
tacts, 00 dozen of heavy planks: not- 
withstanding am edict of the government 
prohibiting every injury. At the same 
time a violent wind arose from the north, 
which increased the turbulence of the 
stream, and the shock with which the 
planks assmled the embankment. The 
works, nevertheless’, resisted the first 
shock: but at length, undermined by 


the repeated blows of so great a number of 


planks, which were nowraised, now lower- 
ed, by the fluctuation of the waves, and by 
a kind of tide, flowing three feet higher 
than usual, the bank suddenly gave way in 
the morning: and of 60 men then at work 
on it, few were able to regain the adjacent 
shore: it is said this was done maliciously. 

In 1793, the present King travelling 
with his unele the Duke of Sudermania. 
then Regent, spent some days at Gothen- 
burg. Here they received much infor- 
mation on the subject of this canal ; 
a plan was proposed; a company was 
instiiuted, and subscriptions received: at 


Les Cataractes de Trolthitta. 


Stockholm they amounted to 346,500 rix 
dollars ; at Gothenburg to 825,000: at 
Christinehamn, a town on the banks of 
lake Wennern to 93,890: in all, 705,000 
rix dollars, This occupied only a_ fort. 
night. August 14, 1300, the nrst vessel 
passed these sluices. 

We select the following description. 

The Fall of Toppo. 

The stream, divided into two parts by a bar. 
ren and hollow reck, bounds over it with fury, 
and falls down a frightful preeipiec. Jn frone 
af the rock, the waters being pressed by the 
narrowness of the opening, rise on each side, 
and are lowest in the middle, where they seem 
to struggle for a passage. Not meeting any 
other obstacle, the surtace is alinost smooth 
and of a transparent green, mingled with 
streaks of froth; but the instant it feels the in. 
equality of the rocks, the whole fall assumes 
the appearance of an enormous mass of snow, 
in whieh, being ia continual motion, the 
niost ravishing effects and forms appear and 
disappear in the twinkling of an eye. ‘The 
immense body of water which rushes with 
inconceivable rapidity through a chasm 
coniined; the height of the rocks, which 
form the opposite bunks of the river, and 
whieb seem hardly able to sustain themselves 
in resistance to the dreadful impulse which 
shakes their very foundations ; a noise compa- 
rable to that of a thousand peals of thunder 
unifed—such are the powers which render 
this spectacle so striking and so worthy of 
contemplation. How often in watching these 
sublime efforts of nature, and in attempting ta 
express them by the pencil, have { not felt with 
despondency the inability of my art! and yet 
I have ventured to peurtray objects which 
would have discouraged the ‘greatest masters. 
‘To approach perfection, and to destroy what 
has been executed by vain eflorts to render it 
absolutely perfect, is the lot af the student 
who loves his art. 

The fall beyond the rock which divides the 
stream, is called Tiuffatlet (thieves’ fall). The 
name is said to have been derived from the 
following circumstance: —-There was for- 
merly in the mountain on the other bank of 
the river, a cavern, now destroyed. A nar- 
row pathway along the side of the rocks im- 
ending over the stream, led to this frightful 
where certain robbers keptthemselyes 
concealed for seven years, At length, the 
daughter of a countryman, whain they had 
garried off, desired leave to fetch a truss of 
straw ; this she obtained, after having swora 
tq tell no body the secret of their refuge ; and 
being threatened with death if she broke her 
word. ‘The girl said nothing; but in bring- 
ing her load she let fall as she walked, a 
sufficient number of straws to mark the path 
which she took ; and being followed by armed 
ing, the rgbbers were detected and sciacd, 
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LL LL LL LL” LOL 
A Sermon, preached at Durham, July 17, 
1806, at the Visitation of the Ho. 
nourable and Right Reverend Father in 
God, Shute, Lord Bishop of Durham. 
By Henry Phillpotts, M. A. Rector of 
Stainton-le-Street, Vicar of Bishop- 
Middleham, in the County of Durham, 
and one of his Lordship’s Domestic 
Chaplains. 4to, pp. 22, price 2s. 6d. 
Rivingtens, London, 1807. 
Tue text of this discourse is Romans 
vii. 18. The main object of the preacher 
is, JO expose that supineness which ex- 
cuses itself under the notion that Chris- 
tianity requires no exertions. He ex- 
plains the words of the text in a sense 
very different from that which is some- 
times put upon them. 


"Oida yde, oh dined ev ev 
Th ayabey’ Td yap. Taga 
op, TO OF To 
iveizxw. These words, considered by them- 
miglit be rendered thus. I know,” 
says the Apostle, that good does not dwell 
‘jn me, thatis, (as he explains himself) in 
“ my flesh: for the wish to perform all mo- 
be xadoy, 18 indeed present with 
“ me, but the actual performing of it 1 do 
‘ not find.” Surely it cannot hence be in- 
ferred, that we are ‘Ineapable of every degree 
of obedience to every moral law ; though it 
isplainly aflirmed, that we are incapable of 
perfect moral purity. p. 9. 

And again he says, 

For of the Law, we confess that it is good, 
by our wish to obey it; 
vouw oh wards. Nay our disobedience to it is 
effected not so much by our own proper selves, 
as by sin, which has taken its abode within 
us. * ForI know, that in me, that is, in 
‘‘my flesh, good dwelleth not: for the 
“ wish to perform cempletely 7¢ xardy that, 
which I have just called yaags, the whole 
‘© Law of Moses, is indeed present with me, 
“but the actual performing of it I do not 
“ find.” 

As we have remarked in innumerable 
instances that this Apostle never introduces 
a change of terms without having some 
specific object in view, we cannot but 
wish that our learned Divine had consi- 
dered the sense in which gyafoy and rd 
xaroy appear to be used in this passage, 
and the context. In our opinion, he 
would have found, that the first denotes 
acommon or ordinary degree of good- 


Vou. I. (Lit. Pan. April, 1807) 


ness; in an action, principally: while 
the latter imports a superem:nent degree 
of excellence ; in short, perfection. And 
as we do not incline to invest the Law of 
Moses with this character, of which, 
surely, the Law of Christ were much 
more worthy, we beg leave to waive that 
restriction, and to view the words, in 
conformity to the scope of the passage, in 
some such light as this: “ If know that 
‘* inme [viz, in my flesh, which is one 
“« part of me] dwelleth not that which is se 
‘© much ascommendable. I, indeed, con- 
‘« stantly aspire in my spirit after supreme 
* excellence; but, as my flesh resists 
“* those aspirations, I cannot discover 
** any mean by which to realize them ; 
tor, instead of accomplishing the 
commendable thing, ayagov, that I 
«© strongly wish to do, [ fall into sin.— 
«« When I earnestly desire to perform 
What is eminently good, I find 
perform only xaxoy what is offene 


sively evil.” 
In short, the Apostle proposed to him- 
self an excellence of principle and 


character which he was unable to exem- 
plify ; he formed ideas and conceptions of 
goodness, which the state of humanity 
withheld him from executing ; and in this 
he has been followed by good men, ever 
since: for very low indeed is that man's 
notions of gooduess who has accomplish- 
ed all he ever intended or attempted. 


In the following sentiments we heartily 
coincide.—-Speaking of the read dignity of 
human nature, the preacher adds, 

Let not the expression »e misunderstood, 
Far be it from the minister of the Gospel, 
ever to assert the dignity of man’s nature ig 
any meaning, that isnot compatible with the 
most humble dependance on the Grace of 
God, and the deepest sense of our own. un- 
worthiness. We maintain the indispensable 
necessity of such aconsciousness of our-cor- 
ruption, as shall make us renounce the meri- 
torious dignity of our best services ;—of such 
an entire reliance on the merits of Christ, 
that we attribute not to Works, performed 
even after Grace, any plea to acceptance with 
God: but we disclaim that false humility, 
which seeks to degrade our nature, only to 
evade our duties. We therefore affirm, that 
in the midst of all our weakness, and all our 
corruption, we still have faculties, capable of 
being employed in the service of our fellows 
creatures, and to the glory of God. 
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A Defence of the Estatlished Protestant 
Faith. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Mary, Newington Butts, 
in the County of Surrey : October 19, 
1806, being the Sunday following the 
Interment of the late Rt, Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Saint Asaph : with an Appen- 
dix, containing a Sketch of the Life of 
the Bishop, by Robt. Dickinson, Curate 
and Lecturer, Published at the Request 
of the Congregation, pp. 34. Price 2s. 
Rivingtons, London, 1806, 


This discourse is intended as a tribute of 


honour to the memory of the late Bishop 
Horsley. The preacher takes occasion 
from Jude 3, to commemorate the depart- 
ed prelate, as an eminent example of con 
tending earnestly for the faith. We have al- 
ways highly esteemed the Bishop's abi- 
lities, learning, and sentiments ; whatever 
we have thought of hismanner. The ser- 
moniscomposed with spirit. There isacen- 
surable inadvertence,p.11, ‘‘the Unitarians 
«© who form one class consisting of Arians, 
«© Socinians, and Jndependents”—The In- 
dependents are not only Trinitarians, but 
many of them are Hyper-trinitarians, it is 
therefore unjust to brand them with what 
they do not deserve ; and it is no Jess un- 
wise to suppose a greater number of oppo- 
nents to the truth, than fact will justify. 
As we waited for further particulars than 
such as had come to our hand, in order to 
compose an Obituary of Bishop Horsley, 
we take the present opportunity of ex- 
tracting from the appendix to this dis- 
course, Mr, D’s account of that eminent 
divine. 
’ The late Bishop of St. Asaph was born at 
Thorley, in Essex, October 1732, of which 
ehurch his father, Rev Samuel Horsley, was 
rector. During the time that he prosecuted his 
studiesat Cambridge, his father was appointed 
to the living of St. Mary, Newington, emery, 
and his son, after leaving the university, was 
assistant curate to his father in that parish. He 
did not however remain long in this private 
walk, for great diligerice and a proficiency in 
various sciences, soon brought him to be no- 
ticed by one of the first scholars of his time, 
Dr. Lowth, then Lord Bishop of London, 
who made him his chaplain, and rewarded 
him with the archdeaconry of St, Albans and 
the living of South Wealde, with which he 
also held Newington upon the resignation of 
his father. Added to this, he was chosen 
reading clerk at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 


London. And now we may view him in a 


Brshop of Saint Asaph. (36 
| new light, engaging to expose and overcoine 
| one of the most alluring, as well as dangerous 
heresies, the Priestleian. 

In this Controversy, the thanks of the 
Church of England, and the gratitude of the 
State, were due to him for his seasonable 
enquiries, judicious arguments, and learned 
discussions. 
| This well-deserving Polemic, obtained the 
friendship and patronage ot the late Lord 
Thurlow, who, when Por Chancellor, re- 
commended him to the Bishop's See of St. 
David's, which he held with the living of 
Newington. He regulated the whole ecclesi- 
astical concerns of that diocese with equal 
justice to the Rector and Curate. His lord- 
ship was no respecter of persons; but when 
truth prevailed, he ever shewed himself its 
frien) and patron. In a few years after, his 
lordship was tra ‘slated from St. Dayid’s to 
Rochester, with the deanery of Westminster, 
and the same unwearied diligence carried him 
through the important business of the diocese, 
and the very extensive concerns of the dea- 
nery—where he leit behind him indelible 
marks of gratitude, for his honest promptitude 
and sincere attention to all in their different 
departments ; and they have borne ample tes- 
tinony to his lordship’s name and character. 
The choir at Westminster-abbey testified it 
at his funeral, in joining the procession ta 
Newington church to attend when his remains 
were committed to the earth. 

On ecclesiastical and civil questions in the 
Senate-house, where the Chureh or State was 
essentially to be served, the Bishop took an 
active part, and many of his speeches do ho- 
nour to his genins, disinterestedness, and tn- 
dependancy. If as a Lord of Parliament, his 
integrity was ever questioned, ] appeal to his 
Lordship's conduct on that grand point in the 
close of the session 1801, Whether we should 
have peace or war? On that day the Bishop 
came up from Brighton, remained in the 
House till four o'clock in the morning, and 
then rose with an observation, that such a 
‘* premature peace would be a derogation to 
‘* this country, and dangerous to the consti- 
‘* tution ;” confronting at the time the war- 
mest advocates of pacification ; and to the ho- 
nor of Mr. Addington, then minister, now 
Lord Sidmouth, in the following spring, by 

rmission of his gracious Sovereign, he trans- 
ated the Bishop from Rochester to St. Asaph. 

Not long after this, an incurable disease ap- 

ared to attack his wife more severely, which 
Pad gradually preyed upon her for nineteen 
years, and on the 2d of April 1805, she died, 
and left the Bishop a living monument of 
sincere affliction. rime brought on health; 
but sorrow still dwelt in his heart, and he of- 
ten visited the sacred altar of Newington 
where her body was deposited. His lordship 


sometime after undertoek to redress the gric- 
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yances of his extensive diocese, and to attend 
closely to the duties of parliament. At the 
close of the last session, (which his lordship 
confessed to me to have been peculiarly severe, ) 
he came to his highly valued pafish of New- 
ington, and gave us his lastsermon, which 
I think, will ever make an impression on our 
hearis. 


Iu July last the Bishop went to his diocese, © 


a partof which he visited and confirmed ; and 
not many weeks ago sent up his last Charge, 
which will, J trust, call from both Church 
and State a new claim to their gratitude. After 
two monihs residence in his diocese of St. 
Asaph, and much fatiguing service, his lord- 
ship intended to spend a few months at Brigh- 
ton, to associate with his former noble friend, 
Lord Thurlow ; bat this hope was denied 
him; for on reaching Shrewsbury, his lord- 
ship found his Joyal patron was no more: un- 
determined whether to proceed or return, he 
at last fixed to continue his journey with an 
aching heart, and arrived at Brighton. On 
the 28th his lordship walked with his son's 
wife and child to the chapel royal, and on 
the 29th took a house in a retired situation, 
Meaning to spend the winter there. On the 
30th, aslight complaint in his bowels atlected 
him, and very soon brought on a mortitica- 
tion, which bafiled the virtue of medicine and 
the art of man; on Saturday, early in the 
morning, atter ore day of pain, he breathed 
his last. On the Friday following, his lord- 
ship’s remains were conveyed from Brighton ; 
and on Saturday evening were lodged in Queen 
Ann-street West, where they continued tll 
Tuesday morning, when, accompanied by 
a few of his relations and other attendants, 
joined by the choir of Westminster, the body 
was conducted into the parish church of St. 
Mary, Newington ; and deposited under the 
altar, p. 21. Comp. Panorama, pp. 431, 907. 


The Spirituality of the Divine Essence ; 
A Sermon preached before the Asso- 
ciated Ministers andChurches of Hamp- 
shire, Sept. 24, 1806. Published at the 
united request of the Minister and Con- 
gregation of Fareham, where it was 
delivered. By John Stvles, 8vo. pp. 
44. price Is. Isle of Wight, for the 
Author, . 1806. 

Tue title explains the occasion of its 
being delivered, and we learn, from 
the introduction that, this sermon is the 
commencement ofa system of theology :— 
‘4 discourse on the being of a God we 
deem a useless labour.” The text is, John 
iv. 24, ‘* God is a spirit.” The preacher 
treats his subject with ability, and intro- 
duces arguments to which the well inform- 


ed mind will readily allow great impor- 
tance But, in the delivery, enlargement 
on the early branches of his reasonings, 
deprived the later observations of that due 
share of attention which might have given 
a completeness to the whole, considered 
as a composition. In fact, we believe, that 
metaphysical subjects are rarely introduced 
into. dissenting pulpits; and the loss sus- 
tained by their omission need not be very 
deeply regretted ; when, therefore, occa- 
sions require recurrence to a train of argu- 
ment dependent on such principles, the 
composition, or delivery, is seldom marked 
by that ease and adjustment which give to 
some performances extant among us, a 
grace and dignity, the effect of which is 
better felt than described. 
Select Passages from the Diary anl Let- 
ters of ine late John Blackader, Esq. 
formerly Licut. Col. of the Cameronian 
Regiment of Foot, and aficrwards De- 
puty-Governor of Stirling Castle. With 
a Preface by the Rev. John Newton. 
Crown 8vo. Site xxxii, Work 269, 
price 4s, Sold for the benefit of the 
Edinburgh Magdalene Asylum, 1806. 
Tuese extracts are from a diary kept 
by the Colonel from 1701 to 1725. The 


much of that once fashionable dialect in 
which events befalling individuals under 
the establishment of christianity, are de- 
scribed in terms proper to the Jewish na- 
tion and dispensation. Piety is piety 
under every garb; and thongh we do not 
think proper to adopt this style ourselves, 
neither do we think it ought to be the 
subject of ridicule and contempt in others. 
The casket may be uncouth, yet not dis- 
parage the jewel. The wine may be 
generous, though the goblet be mean. 
Every instance of religion associated with 
courage is gratifying; and we wish the 
spirit of religion were more prevalent in 
all ranks, whether or not the form in 
which it appears be pertecily coincident 
with the dictates of present taste and 
elegance. That man was no novice 
who could write the following memo- 
randa. 

I either mistake religion myself, or many 
in this country do. I think the best evidence 
of our sincerity, and of our being partakers of 
grace, lies in subduing our tempers and those 
sins which most easily beset us. But 1 sce 
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many place their religion in strict opinions, in 
fiery 3. 73 and forward practice conformed 
thereto. Ii grieves me to see so much pro- 


not conformable to it.” . 8 

What a vain thing is man, the wisdom and 
courage of man! He who one day performs 
great actions, and is extolled as more than 
man, isthe other day guilty of great blunders 
and is as much decried. 

The Duke never fails to give thanks after 
avictory. But these things are mocked and 
ridiculed in our army. I usually observe that 


and are most sunk when things go cross. 


Lord Collingwood [Comp. Panorama, Vol. 
I. pp. 704, 705.] with that of the Duke of 
Marlborough, in respect to pullic piety 
in commanders ; of personal piety in this 
officer the following instances are proofs. 

The Colonel writes concerning the bat- 
of Blenheim. 


Aug. 2, 1704. Many deliverances I have 
met with, but this day 1 have had the great- 
est ever I experienced. We fought a bloody 
battle,* and by the merey of God have got 
one of the greatest and complete victories the 
age can boast of. In the morning, while 
marching towards the enemy, I was enabled 
to exercise faith, relying and encouraging iny- 
self in God; by this I was made easy and 
cheerful. I was looking to God during all 
the little intervals ef action for assistance to 
keep up my own heart, and to discharge my 
duty well in my station. My faith was so 
lively during the action, that I sometimes said 
within myself, Lord, it were easy for thee to 


they stand, or to bring them in all prisoners ; 
and for encouraging our regiment I] spoke it 
out, that we should either chase them frem 


not but observe the event against seven o'clock 
at night. 


* The battle of Blenheim or Hochstett is 


quent and gratcful recollection afterwards, on 
account of the deliverances he personally ex- 
perienced, This was the most signal victory 


Marlborough and his successful army. The 
village of Blenheim, where it was fought, is 
situated in Suabia, on the west side of the 
Danube. The French and Bavarian army 
were entirely routed, afier an obstinate en- 
gagement for five hour’, and 40,000 of them 
were killed or taken prisoners, among the lat- 
ter their distinguished commander, Marshall 
Tallard, mapy princes, general oflicers, and 
noblemen, 


fession of strict religion while other things are | 


the greatest atheists among us, despair miost | 


We are glad to associate the name of | 


Jay these men flat upon the ground where | 


their post or take them prisoners, and I can- | 


the subject of this record, as jt is of his fre- | 


ever obtained in at! the cainpaigus of the great | 


| 

| 

| the name of Ged, attack ! 
| 

| 
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Twenty-six regiments (some say thirty) laid 
down their arms, and surrendered themselves 
prisoners at discretion to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and our regiment was one of those 
who guarded them. 

This victory has indeed cost a great deal of 
blood, especially to the English. I was al- 
ways of opinion that the English would pay 
for itin this country, and when I consider 
that on al] occasions we conquer, but with 
much blood, 1 am at a loss to assign the rea- 
son ; perhaps jt is that our cause -is good, but 
| our persons very wicked. Among the rest, | 
| have got a small touch of a wound in the 
| throat. Itis so farfrom making me doubt of 
| the care of Providence, that it is really to me 
a great confirmation of his protection, for the 
| 


wound is so mercifully directed, that there is 
no danger; whereas, if it had been half an 
inch either to one side or other, it might 
have proved mortal or dangerous The Lord 
is a shield and buekler to me. 

3. I went this :.erning back to the place 
of our attack, where we were posted, and 
there, among the «ead, I blessed God for my 
wonderful deliverance, 


| 
| That he did not forget this event we 

| learn from an entry in 1713 
| August 2. Thisis still a day J incline much 
| to remember for the battle of Hochstadt, 
which I should never forget. 
September 12, 1708, Sabbath. Serious all the 
morning in view of the hot and dangerous ser- 
| vice we are to be employed in at night. Com- 
mitting myself to God. We have got our or- 

| ders to attack the counterscarp. 
We marched into the trenches about twelve 
o'clock. "There my thoughts were not so dis- 
tinct, being fatigued—and my spirits dissi- 
pated. Went upand down to see where our 
attack was to be. Prince Alexander of Wur- 
temburg came in about four, made the dispo- 
sition, and gave us our orders. When he 
posted me, he desired me to speak to the gre- 
nadiersy and tell them that the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene expected they 
would do us they had always done, chace the 
French, and that it was better to die there 
than to make a fulse step. I answered, «I 
hope we shall all do our duty,” so he shook 

hands with me and went away. 

Near seven, the signal being given by al] 
our cannon and bombs going off together, I 
gave the word upon the right, Grenadicrs, in 
So they sprung 
over the trenches, and threw their grenades 
into the countersearp, Let they fell into some 
contusion. 1 thew ordered out fifty more to 
sustain them, and went out myself, and ina 
little time gota shot in my arm. I felt the 
bone was not broken, and all the rest of the 
officers being wounded, 1 thought it my duty 
to stay to encourage the grenadiers to keep 
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their warm post. Abouta quarter of an hour | 


afterwards, the fire continuing very hot, I got 
another shot in the head;.I then thought it 
was time to cone off. But these shots were so 
mercifully directed that there is not a bone 
broken, and I still say, notwithstanding these 
two wounds, that God put a hedge round 
about me, and gave his angels charge over 
me. The nice ordering of the bullets to touch 
there, and go no deeper, is to me a clear 
proof of it, and that he only wounds, to / 
make me a monument of great mercy and 
kindness. 

I had great difficulty in getting out of the 


trenches in three hours. I was mercifully | 


provided with a good bed, a house, and good | 
company. I rested well, though my wound 
broke out and bled during the night. 

We hope that many such characters are 
found in our armies; no man will fight 
the worse for being ¢ru/y religious. 

Candid Strictures on several passages in a 
recent publication, entitled ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Protestant Ascendancy in Ire- 

Jand,” ina Letter addressed to the Hon. 

H. G. Bennet, M. P.; written with a 

view to illustrate the real Principles and | 

Character of a numerous and respecta- 

ble branch of the Established Church. 

&c. By C. Hulbert. pp.39. Price 1s. 

Shrewsbury, Wood. 1807. 

Tue intention of this writer is “ to 
counteract a very fallacious charge, and 
unfortunately a prevalent opinion in the 
higher circles of life, that the Methodists 
believe, and openly preach the Calvi- 
nistic doctrines of exclusive salvation.” 
—As we have already borne our testi- 
mony, to use a Quaker’s phrase, on this 
subject, we shall not resume it. The im- 
mediate occasion of this pamphlet appears 
to have been an erroneous statement, by 
Mr. Bennett, concerning the tenets of 
the Methodists; and the writer vindicates 
the society to which he belongs, not 
merely by words, but by appeals to facts: 
at the same time, inflexibly claiming iden- 
fity with the church of England. We shall 
transcribe some of his information. 

To the immortal honour of the Irish me- 
thodists it is affirmed, that “ notwithstanding 
they form a body of more than 23,000 mem- 
hers, not one of them ever joined the rebels 
either from fear or inclination.” 

Upwards of £1,948 was colleeted last year 
in aid of the Patriotic Fund, independent 
of the large sums which many respectable ii.- 
dividuals subscribed at public meetings, &c. 
but in many places such as Manchester for 


Hulbert's Candid Strictures, &c. 


instance, the amount collected was given 
in with the collections in the established 
churches and chapels, so cannot be exactly 
ascertained. In the year 1798, when every 
one was anxious to contribute to the assistance 
of government according to his ability by 
voluntary subscription ; in Hull alone, at the 
vestry of the Methodists chapel, no less than 
£940 was almost instantaneously subscribed. 

I have very recently consulted Mr. Kings- 
ton on the subject of Missions, and he informs 
me, ‘* that the methodists have now labour- 
ing in the West-Indies, Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, and the Bahamas, thirty- 
one missionaries, who have the care of 16,358 
souls in society, these, with about 100,600 
more, who regularly attend their teach- 
ing and preaching, and must be more or 
less reformed in principle and practice, may 
by their example, influence, or atiect, in 
some degree, 100,000 more.” 

The ignorant; and undomesticated peasant 
inhabiting the wilds and bogs of Ireland—The 
dark and lawless tinners of Cornwall—The 
brutal ferocious colliers of Kingswood and 
Newcastle, have each listened to the persua- 
sive discourses of these evangelizirg teachers, 
and are now-happy witnesses of their perse- 
verance and success, many of them (much to 
the credit of religion) having since risen from 
their situation to the height of opulence andy 
respectability, and are now liberaily dispensing 
the good they have received. 

The minutes of the last Conference, held at 
Leeds in August, 1806, represent their num- 
bers in Society to be as follows : 


In Great Britain . . . 110,803 
In Ireland . . 23,773 
40 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Newfoundland . . . . . 1,4! 
West-India whites, 14 a4 
Coloured people, &e. 13,105 5° 
United States—whiites, 95,028 9 
Coloured people, Xe. 24,340 5° 9,940 


Of these upwards of 109,000 are found in 
England and Wales, to which we may add 
109,000 more, who are thorough Methodists 
in sentiment, equally as upright in their con- 
duct, and as constant at their places of 
worship, but from some modest motive 
or other, have not as yet ventured to have 
their names emolled on the class papers. 

To these we may further add, the younger 
branches of families, and those who are geine- 
rally influenced by their doctrines, fond of 
their preaching, and considerably reformed in 
life, making about 218,000 more, forming in 
the whole nearly half a_miliion of souls, or 
one twentieth part of the popusation of the 
kingdoin and principality. 
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While these strictures were in the press, 
the writer very candidly informed Mr. 
Bennett; and received from him a letter, 
which he prints, wherein the liberality of 
that Gentleman's sentiments do him great 
honour, 
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Practical Illustrations of Rhetorical Ges- 
ture and Action, adapted to the English 
Drama, from a work on the same sub- 
ject by M. Engel, of Berlin. By Hen- 
ry Siddons, with 66 engravings expres- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


sive of the various Passions, &c. pp. | 


about 400. price £1. 1s. Philips. Lon- 
don. 1807. 

We certainly agree with Aristotle that 
terror and pity excited in the mind by re- 
presentation, should be directed to expell 
those evil propensities which lead to cri- 
minal actions: such is the noblest end 
which Tragedy can propose to itsclf. And 
if Comedy were unitormly directed to the 
cure of those injurious eccentricities of 
disposition, which being of daily occur- 
rence become habitual, more might be 
said in its favour, than some who Jaudably 


‘ superintend the public morals will ad- 


mit. Every attempt of a professor to im- 
prove his art is commendable ; and that 
the action and gesture of the stage has 
stood in great need of improvement we 
bear a decided witness. We have been 
shocked gt the negligence of those who 
though enumerated as Dramatis Persone 
were hardly to be ca led actors ; and of 
others who though speciali gratia called 
actors, were suchas Partridge deseribes 
the king in his time, ‘* any body may 
see he is anactor.” We have seena ki: g 
help to move his own throne, after his 
speech was ended; we have seen Gibbet 
hold out his hands, offering them to receive 
Scrub’s cord: we have seen a lover, ad- 
dressing his mistress at a balcony, advance 
twenty or thirty yards, to the front of 
the stage, in order to salute the au- 
dience : we have scen singers turn their 
backs on the persons for whose amuse- 
ment they sung: and we have seev Pluto 
start up from underground, in order to 
carry olf Proserpine ,—but the nymphs of 
Proserpine, instead of exhibiting terror 
at such an earthquake, and such a spec- 
tacle, shrunk not trom seizure by the 
** pure grim devils’ of Pluto's train ; but 
were airanged nothing loth,” in the 
figure of an exact semi-circle, around 
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their principals; a demon and a nymph, 
a demon anda nymph, alternately! And 
this was called rational entertainment ! 
and this was the public invited, night 
after night, to applaud! O for the power 
and prevalence of common sense ! 

The work before us is a proof tlat 
others also have felt the risings of 
disgust, at such unlike imitations of na- 
ture. M. Engel composed the principal 
part of this volume for the use of his coun- 
trymen ; and Mr. H. Siddons, desirous of 
promoting the honour of his profession, 
has translated the German work, and ade 
ded such remarks as adapted it to his own 
country. He has discharged his task in 
a very creditable manner: the volume 
contains no personalities ; no censure by 
which any individual may suffer; it 
stands on the principles of general nature. 

Most surely, a liberal mind may wish 
to have been a spectator of the scene de- 
scribed by Macrobius, when * Roscius 
and Cicero challenged each other to ex- 
press the same thought in the most va- 
rious ways,” i.e. the actor by variety of 
gesture, the orator by felicity of expres- 
sion. Mr. E. has ivtroduced this story, 
p- 194, without precisely understanding 
it, or at least, without accurately explain- 
ing it. It was at one time customary at 
Rome, for the actor to gesticulate, only, 
while another person (concealed) enun- 
ciated: and the art of the actor consisted 
in adopting his actions so exquisitely and 
rapidly, that the audience should not 
perceive the duality of the performers.* 
It is probable that Cicero recited ad hi- 
Litum: while Roscius repeated his reci- 
tations instantly by gesture. Roscius 
then, must have had a conception quick 
as lightning, of the proper power of a 
sentiment, and its general effeets, distinct 
from all others, on the human mind; 
combined with that expression which the 
mind ordains tothe person, and by which 
it renders itself visible to beholders. He 
must have had a sovereign command over 


* This mode of performing was practised 
at Paris in 1787, on the little Theatre of the 
Comte de Beaujolois in the Palais Royal, 
where we have seen the ac/or on the stage 
gesticulate his part, while the speeches and 
songs were executed by persons behind the 
scenes. ‘The art with which this was mana- 


ged was complete; nor could the illusion 
have been detected by the most sagacious and 
inquisitive critic. 
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every feature of his countenance, every 
limb of his body, every attitude of his 
figure, and every exertion of character, 
deportment, and manners We therefore 
agree with our author, that ‘ the person 
who can master his manners, voice, and 
features, so as to give a faithful represen- 
tation of those ef another person, must 
be accorded the praise of ingenuity at 
Jeast ; although in a mora) point of view 
the practice of this art (mimicry) cannot 
well be defended.” p. 210. 

By the bye, an order somewhat like 
that accidentally hinted at, would have been 
an improvement in the work before us: 
placing first the effect of passions and 
sentiments on the mind; and secondly, 
the motions, attitudes, &c. which like 
another language express those sensations 
to the eye of beholders, The cause and 
effect would then have appeared more 
closely allied, and a more scientific arrange- 
ment at least would have gratified the in- 
vestigation of the inquisitive. 

It must be owned that extreme versa- 
tility of talent, added to extreme intensity 
of feeling, is very dangerous to the pos- 
sessor. We have heard of a (stage) king 
who actually killed a man, whom his 
part required he should strike; many a 
hero has frightened into silence, the su- 
baltern actor sent on a message to him; 
and Hamlet, himself, has been rec//y ter- 
tified by his father’s ghost, when the 
actor was happily equal to the part. We 
remember that Mad. Clairon, accounted 
fcr her growing old, by the influence of 
the griefs, and distresses she had been 
constantly overwhelmed with year after 
year, onthe stage: and, that fictitious 
sufferings may lead to real infirmities, wit- 
ness, Pliny’s story of an actor who imitated 
the feelings of the gout so naturally, as at 
Jength to bring the disorder upon him; 
witness too, the Malade Imaginaire of 
Moliere, which not only proved fatal to 
himself who first performed it, but to the 
actor who succeeded him in the part. 

It is not enough, then, that a vigorous 
sensibility should animate the actor, “ in 
the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may 
say) whirlwind of his passion, he must 
acquire and beget a temperance, that 
must give it smoothness.” Art must se- 
cond nature, and must regulate those ef- 
forts which sensibility originates. 


Practwai dllustrations of Rhetorical Gesture and Action? 


Surrounded thus by difficulties—in dan- 
ger of erring from too much or too little 


zeal, from excess and from tameness, 
from extravagance and from sheepishness, 
from bombast and from insipidity,—is 
the profession of an actor. 

There is, between that smile he would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of favour and his ruin, 

More pangs and tears than wars and women have, 

Those who have embraced a_ profes- 
sion so arduous may well be remitted 
to the candour of the public; especially 
when we consider that enmity has the 
power of manifesting itself, at pleasure, 
and in many various ways, secure from 
detection. The pitiable actor not only 
smaris under the castigation due to his 
own faults, but receives the punishment 
due to the poet for his bad verses, his im 
proper sentiments, his misconceptions, 
or misconstructions of hnman_ nature; 
Moreover, the general temper and dispo- 
sition of the public, to say nothing of its 
caprice, is seldom over favourable to the 
sublime of art, or sufficiently enlightened 
to admire its exertions. 

The principles adopted by our author 
are discussed- in a series of letters, some 
of which contain answers to objections, 
rather feebly supported we suspect, than 
“* full of weight, urged home.” The 
letters are in number 37, and in generat 
contain much good sense, and pertinent 
reflection. 

The following specimen is not unfa- 
vourable. 

The oblique position of the body is the first 
and general trait of the play of ail the desires 
which carries them towards an object exterior 


and determinate. 
Desire tends towards the whether 


it be to possess or to attack it; then the head, 


| the chest, and the superior part of the body, 


in general throw themselves forward; not 
merely because man, putting these parts in 
motion with the greater facility, makes use of 
them first to satisfy himself, but also, because 
the feet are forced to follow the rest of the 
body with more celerity in this attitude: 
whilst aversion or fear lead us to repulse the 
object, then the body throws itself far back 
before the feet are in motton. 

In strong and unforeseen affections, this is 
sometimes effected with so much precipitation 
and vivacity, that the man, losing his equi- 
librium, if he dogs not quite fall down, at 
least makes some false steps. 

The hypocrite Tiberius, an enemy to every 
species of adulation, one day retired back- 
wards, with too much precipitation, whilst a 
senator demanded pardon, (for God knows 
what fault) that he tumbled to the ground. 
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«* Adulationes adeo adversatus est, ut ne- 
minem senatorum aut officii, aut negotii 
causa, ad lecticum su4m admiserit consula- 
Tem vero satis facientem sili ac per genua 
orare conantem, ita suffugerit ut caderet su- 
pinus.” Sucton. in Tiber. 627. 


A second observation, which will be con- 
firmed by the development of each lively and 
animated desire, is, that the body constantly 
follows the sight line in approaching or re- 
moving itself from the object. The reason 
of this is obvious, since desire urges us to 
unite or separate from the object as much as 
possible, and of all the lines drawn from one 
point io the other, the right line is the short- 
est: it follows then, that the man, fixing 
his eyes upon the object of his desires, per- 
eeives nothing of all that separates him from 
it, and prefers pushing through the crowd, 
and opening a way with his elbows stiffened 
and thrust out, te taking a route less encum- 
bered but more distant, which, by a slight 
circumbendibus, would conduct him with 
Jess pains and difficulty to his mark. 

The son of Merope; in the tragedy of that 
name, wishing to avenge the death of his fa- 
ther on the tyrant Polyphontes, and to pre- 
vent his marriage with his mother, rushes 
through the guards, the populace, and the 
priests, till he reaches the victim he is eager 
4o immolate. ‘The same thing takes place in 
extreme terror: the man, without returning, 
carries the foot backward, and staggering, 
‘thus makes several steps of flight in the same 
straight direction : above all while he strives 
hot to lose sight of the object which alarms 
him, that he may be able to judge of his dan- 
ger, and direct his flight accordingly. 

Something of this kind may be conceived 
by any one who has seen the drama of the 
Castle Spectre! The villain Osmond rushes 
into a chamber after a terrific dream, imagin- 
ing himself to be yet haunted by the spectre 
which had tormented him in his broken and 
feverish slumbers. He staggers, sinks into 
the arms of his attendants, and ought, when 
he recovers, to retreat from some object pre- 
sent to his mental eye, which inspires him 
with terror, and from which he is all anxiety 
to remove himself. 

In similar cases our actresses often are defi- 
cient in expression ; because their Jong trains 
and sweeping robes expose them to the danger 
of falling in an indelicate manner: hurried 
ou, sometimes, by the real sentiment of the 
passion which ought to be expressed, they 
suddenly start back, and their feet entangling 
in the folds of their ample drapery, they fre- 
quently find themselves obliged, in the most 
interesting situations, to have recourse to 
their hands, to repair the awkward disorder 
of their garments, 


In the same manner is considered 
the expression of the principal pas- 
sions ; and rules are given for represent- 
ingthem. Those who can take advan- 
vantage of the hints suggested, as direct- 
ing their study of ‘nature at large, may 
derive considerable benefit from this work ; 
for nature is the inexhaustible source 
of all true pathos and gesture. 

This subject interests also the artist, 
whose knowledge of attitude, as incident 
to expression, ought to be intimate and 
correct: and we cannot help thinking 
that if some good history painter had stood 
at Mr. E's. elbow while he sketched the 
figures which illustrate his principles, that 
they would have fared the better for it. 
They are at present of very unequal me- 
rit. Some do, others do not, look the 
charaeter intended by them. The atti- 
tudes of some speak without their expla- 
nations; others we were beholden to 
their inscriptions for decyphering. ‘They 
are no less unequal in their execution ; 
some are neatly engraved; others are but 
SO so. 

There is still room for a selection 
of those descriptive instances of gesture 
and expression, of which Shakspeare for 
instance would furnish numerous exam- 
ples. Were it possible to analyse these 
in a manner equal to the conceptions of 
their author, they would form not only 
one of the most entertaining books that 
could be written, but also a most inter- 
esting investigation of the human heart 
and charaeter. 

LD LL LL LLL LLL 
Designs for the Decorations of Rooms, 
in the various style {s] of modern Em- 
bellishments, with Pilasters and Friezes 
at large on 20 folio plates. Designed 
and etched by G. Cooper, Draftsman 
and Decorator, price.£}. 1s. plain. 
#1. 4s. coloured. Taylor. London. 


THe compositions in this lLrochure 
present imitations of the Egyptian, Hin- 
doo, Chinese, Gothic, Arabesque, Etrus- 
can, and Roman styles. By what autho- 
rity all, or any, of these styles claim 
preference among us, we are yet to learn. 
But, if we must recur to foreign parts, 
for the embellishments necessary to fit up 
our apartments in Great Britain, or for 
that variety without. which the decorator 
has no claim io éaste, then compilations 
like the present may be useful, 
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Picturesque Views and Antiquities of 
Great Britain. Nos. 1. IL. III price 
10s. 6d. each: small folio: Subjects 
about 8 by 5} inches, lengthways. En- 
graved by S. Middiman, with descrip- 
tions in English and French. Sold by 
the Author, or W. Clarke. London. 


Mr. Middiman was a pupil of the late 
Mr. Byrne, and possesses great skill in the 
management of his point, or etching, 
which is a sine quad non in the art of en- 
graving landscape. Thjs department of 
his profession is, indeed, his delight, and 
in what an artist delights he may safely 
promise himself excellence. The subjects 
before us are instances in proof of our as- 
sertion : they are treated with great free- 
dom ; they display rich tones of colour ; 
and their handling is judiciously varied. 
We think, however, that the skies are 
capable of improvement : there is a cold- 
ness in some of them, which further 
finishing would have removed: nor can 
we bring ourselves to approve of the force 
and suddenness of some of their lights ; 
they want harmony. As to its designs, 
this work presents well chosen scenes, 
executed with great skill and spirit: they 
exhibit the beauties of this island, to ad- 
vantage, at the same time as they revive 
the remembrance of ages long departed. 

The subjects of the present numbers 
are Arundel Castle, Lanercost Priory, 
Eggleston Abbey, Kirkstall Abbey, Con- 
way Castle, Dover Castle, Byland Abbey, 
Rethgelert Bridge, Framlingham Castle, 
Naworth Castle, Pont-Y-Pair, and Brink- 
burn Priory. Descriptions with succinct 
histories of these articles are annexed to 
them respectively. 

We take this opportunity of suggesting 
that descriptions of the most strking as- 
pects of these subjects, in reference to the 
principles of art, and examined with the 
eye of an artist, would be a highly inte- 
resting addition to a work of taste, like 
the present. It would abridge the labour 
of a visitor who might have an opportu- 
nity of inspecting the object, yet but lit- 
tle time for that purpose: it would be 
extremely useful to young artists, and 
amateurs : it would gratify foreign as well 
as national virtuosi; and, in short, it 
could not fail of being beneficial to art, 
in a variety of ways. To this should be 
always added some account of the best 


time for seeing the subject described: of 
the most convenient approaches to it, ac- 
commodations near it, &c. 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections, of Hot- 

Houses, Green Houses, an Aquarium, 

Conservatories, Jc. recently built in 

different parts of England, for various 

Noblemen and Gentlemen. By George 

Tod. Folio. plates 27, with descrip- 

tions. price £2. 12s. 6d. coloured. 

Taylor. London. 

Luxury is never more conspicuous 
than when it endeavours to combine the 
enjoyments of both town and country ; 
polished society, with the beauties of na- 
tare: but no luxury can be more inno- 
cent, than that which is derived from the 
vegetable world. The very senses of 
man are adapted to those delights of which 
nature oflers an infinite variety among her 
spontaneous productions. That map, who 
takes the trouble to select and associate 
them, should also enjoy them, is but equi- 
table: and if-he can cultivate in company 
the productions of various climes, let his 
sight be gratitied by the pleasure of be- 
holding them, his smell by inhaling their 
perfumes, and his taste by the relish of 
their fruit. 

‘This disposition has of late prevailed 
among the superior classes of lite in our 
metropolis: e¢alled by various causes to 
spend a great portion of ‘the year in 
town, they have contrived to procure, at 
least the semblance, of their country gra- 
tifications, and baye annexed to the splen- 
dour of their drawing rooms, the pleasures 
of the green house. 

Several designs in this work ‘are instan- 
ces of this disposition; and we think 
them also instances of professional skill. 
We are not called to criticise their appli- 
cation : or to censure, as in some others, a 
prepostercus combination of wishes. A 
green house seen through the wall, where 
the chimney flue should go, immediately 
above a great fire, is a violation of all 
harmony of ideas. A huge statue of 
Hercules, standing erect, amidst a bed 
of flowers, is no happy thought: yet, 
such things have been: and have been 
called tas/e, too! 

Mr. Tod in his introduction kas some 
good remarks on the nature and construe- 
tion of flues. He always putties the Japs 


| of his glass, on the roofs uf greenhouse: ; 
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an he endeavours to give a light appear- 
ance to his designs. 

The work answers its title, and exhi- 
bits designs of the several subjects in or- 
der. 

In plate vii we learn that ‘ the flue 
goes all round the greenhouse alove the 
floor, and out near the same place [where] 
jt came in: and asa chimney attached to 
this kind of building was found inconve- 
nient, the flue when it leaves the green- 
house, is continued under ground a Uis- 
tance of 30 feet, and is there carried up 
in an adjoining wall, so that there is no 
appearance ot any chimney to the green- 
house. ‘The stock-hole also is construct- 
ed underneath an exterior gravel walk, 
and covered with flap doors, which are 
painted and sanded with gravel, aud is 
thereby total/y concealed.” This manage- 
ment deserves praise. 

‘* Slated roots are found to be injurious 
to the growth of plants.” “ The walls 
and flues of avinery, plate xiii, are con- 
structed entirely upon arches, in order 
that the vines may not be interrupted in 
spreading their roots.” The pits for forc- 
ing roses, and other flowers, require a con- 
siderable degree of heat, and several flues. 
Plate xv describes a building in which is a 
leaden cistern, tilled with earth and wa- 
ter, for the purpose of cultivating aquatic 
plants: there isa walk round this cistern, 
and a fiue goes directly under its bottom, 
Plate xviii 1s called ‘‘ a complete range.” 
“« The building is divided into six houses, 
each 40 feet in length, making in the 
whole 240 feet.” This is certainly a mag- 
nificent and article Plate xxi 
is an attempt to give ‘‘ an architectural 
appearance” to aconstruction of this na- 
ture:"’ ‘* the roof is of a domical shape, 
and is covered with oil cloth.” This is 

objected to as excluding light, ‘* it being 
found from experience, that those green 
houses which have glass roofs, answer in- 
finitely better than those whose roofs are 
covered with materials that prevent the 
admission of light.” We are of opinion 
that a double roof in this ¢ase would prove 
usefal ; the inner one constructed (of any 
shape) of glass; the outer one, covered 
like the present, but the parts of it, which 
obstruct the light, capable of being re- 
moved at pleasure, leaving the interior in 
its proper situation. We like the effect 
of this architectural appearance. The 
succession houses, pineries, &c. differ lit- 


tle from what is customary. The book 
may be useful, as giving sufficient exam- 
ples, from which editices of this kind 
may be constructed by any ingenious 
workman. 
LLL LM LOR LOL 
Picture of Edinburgh; containing a Hiss 
tory and Description of the City, with a 
particular account of every remarkable 
object in, or establishment connected 
with, the Scottish Metropolis. By J. 
Stark. Illustrated with a plan, and up- 
wards of thirty engravings on wood, 
_ Price Gs. Constable, Edinburgh. John 
Murray, London. 1806. 

This is a useful little book, in the 
modest guise of a pocket volume. It com- 
prises a variety of serviceable information. 
We recommend it without hesitation, to 
whoever visits the capital of Scotland. It 


contains a succinct history of the city; a 
description of its present state, which 


however, will vot long be its present state, 
as streets afier streets are rising in great 
rapidity, on various sides. The Po- 
Jitical and Civil Establishments, the Mu- 


State of Literature, of Religion, of Taste, 
of Trade, and various Miscellaneons Sub- 
jects are well described, and the whole is 
creditable to the diligence of the compiler. 
We have indeed detected a few omissions, 
but they are not of matters of importance. 
Yet we think something might have been 
said with severity as weil as with truth, on 
the very injurious effect of certain cum- 
bering buildings which are suffered to dis- 
grace the High Street of the Old Town. 


Neither are we quite satisfied with all the 
plans for the new streets. After regret- 
ting how greatly St. Andrew’s- street is in- 
jured by ‘* the forwardness, of the Church, 
and the Lackwardness of Physic,” as Lord 
Erskine expressed it, we are surprised that 
errors of a similar nature should not have 
been guarded against with indefatigable 
vigilance. 

The most probable derivation of the 
name Edinburgh, is trom Edwines- 
durch, as Simeon of Darham, in the mid- 
dle of the eighth century, called this 
town; which David I. in 1128, deseribing 
it as bis royal borough, softens into Ed- 
winesturg; whence it is inferred, that the 
Northumbrian prince Edwin, founded this 
city during his possession of this part of 
Scotlund. The protection of its castle 
drew many settlers around it, and about 


nicipal Establishments, the Banks, the © 
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1456, when parliaments continued to be 
held regularly, Edinburgh was considered 
as the capital of the kingdom. As we 
cannot enter largely into the history, or 
the description of this city, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with combining such infor- 
mation as may afford amusement to our 
readers, and at the same time offer a just 
specimen of the work. 

The extent of this city from east to west 
is about two English miles: vearly the 
same from north to south, 

The following is the estimated popula- 
tion of Edinburgh and Leib (the port 
town of Edinburgh) : 

In the year 1755, when the city of Edin- 
burgh and town of Leith were not one-third 
of their present size, the number of inhabi- 
tants amounted to 57,1195:—it is but mode- 
rate to say, that the pdpulation has been 
doubled sitice that time. If in 1791, ata low 
estimate, the number was 84,886, (and since 
that time more than fifty néw streets have 
been built), we may safely state Edinburgh, 
with its saburbs aiid sea-port, to contain, at 
this time, considerably upwards of 100,000 
inhabitants. 

That this statement is not exaggerated, 
the increase of one parish since 1801 will in- 
disputably prove. 

Population of South Leith parish 


in 1805 ......... .. 14,000 
Population of ditto in 1801...... .. 12,044 
Inerease...... 1.950 


The population of this parish has increased 
$0 ik of late years, thatat one term [quar- 
ter-day] more than fifteen families removed 
from it for want of accommodation. 

In the year 1791, the registered tonnage of 
shipping at Leith amounted to 130,000 tons ; 
and in 1804 the number of vessels of different 
deseriptions which arrived in Leith harbour 
was 2652, whic! makes the inerease of ship- 
ping nearly double since 1787. The shore- 
dues at Leith (a small tax paid to the city of 
Edinburgh on landing goods at the quays) 
amounted, in 1763, to £580; in 1789 they 
were £3455; and at present (1805) they 
average about £4000 sterling, 

Such has been the increase of com- 
merce at this port and metropolis. Nei- 
ther has literature flourished less, if we 
may judge, as we presume we safely may, 
from the increase of the noble art of print- 
ing, that now indispensable handmaid to 
literature. 

The progress of printing in Edinburgh will 
be best seen from the following statement, 
which may be depended on as correct. 


Pririting-houses in Edinburgh in 1763... 6 
in 1790... 24 
in 1800 .. 3 
in 1805... 40 
In the 40 printing-houses row in Edin- 
burgh are employed upwards of 120 printing- 
presses. ‘The work executed here is equal im 
elegance and correctness to any in Britain.* 


The Scots have long been famous for 
the peculiarity of their national music. 
We give no opinion as to its greater or 
lesser antiquity ; but its effects are well 
known to be irresistible, whether com- 
missioned to rouse the mind to mirth, or 
to valour, or to compose it to compassion 
and melancholy. 

The most ancient musical instruments 
among the Scots must have been simple; but 
what these were, or what was their construe- 
tion, is in a great measure left to conjecture. 
In the Houlate,” an allegorical poem writ- 
ten by one Holland, about the year 1450, a 
number of musical instruments are enumee 
rated, most, if not all of which, were probab! 
in use, or well known at that time. The fot. 
lowing is the stanza in which they are men- 
tioned : 

All thus our ladye thai lofe, with lyking and lift, 

Menstralis and musicians, nro than I mene may, 

The praltry, the citholss, the solt athorift, 

The croude and the movycordis, the gytheris gay, 

The rote, and the recordur, the ribus, the rift, 

The trump, and the taturn, the tympane but tray 5 

The /i/t-pype, and the the cithi/l and_ ffi, 

The dulsate and the dudsacordis, the schalin of 
affray ; 

The amyable organis usit full oft ; 

Ciarsons loud knellis, 

Portariéis and bellis, 

Cymbactionis in the cellis, 

That soundis so soft.” 

Of the eight shepherds mentioned in the 
** Complaint of Scotland,” published at St. 
Andrew’s in 1548, ‘ the fyrst hed ane drone 
bagpipe, the nyxt hed ane pipe made of ane 
bleddir and of ane reid, the third playit on 
ane trump, the feyrdon ane corne pype, the 
fi playit on ane pype maid of ene gait horne, 
the sext playt on ane recordar, the seuint 
plait on ane fiddil/, and the last plait on ane 
guhissil.” 

Dancing follaws music in the most na- 
tural order imaginable: of what descrips 
tion were those then practised ? 

With that Will Swan came sweitand out, 
Ane meikle millar man ; 

Giff t sall damce, have doune, lat se, 
Blaw up the bag-pyp than ; 

The Schamon's danve begin, 

I trow it sall not pane. 


* For progress of printing in England, wide. 
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In the ** Complaint of Scotland,” which 
was printed in 1548, there is a description of a 
dance in a ring, where ‘* evyrie ald scheip- 
hvrd led his vyte be the hand, and evyrie zong 
scheipird led hyr quhome he luffit best. There 
was viij scheiphyrdis, and ilk ane of them hed 
ane syndry instroment to play to the laif.” *« It 
was ane celest recreation to behold ther lycht 
lopene, galmouding, stendling, backwast and 
forduart, dansand base dancis, pauuans, gal- 
zardis, tardions, braulis, and branglis, buttons, 
vitht mony vthir lycht dancis, the quhitk are 
over prolixt to be rehersit.” It would seem 
that at this period regular dances had been 
common, as the author of the work now 
quoted enumerates no less than thirty of their 


names. 
About a century later, balls were a com- 
mon entertainment in the capital of Scotland. 


The manners of this city are reported 
to have experienced but little improve- 
ments of late years in point of morality : 
commerce has brought wealth, but wealth 
is not without its disadvantages. We 
must, however, acknowledge that they are 
greatly superior to those of former times 
in elegance, and we may add in liberal 
sociability: for though there may be strong 
distinctions still maintained between the 
various classes of rank and life, yet a fa- 
vourable introduction can no where find 
more ready and hospitable welcome than 
among the wel] educated inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, as we know by experience. 
The Miniature, by Solomon Grildrig, of 

the College of Eton, 2 vols. small 12mo. 

Price Qs. Murray: London, 1806," 


As this is the second edition of a mis- 
cellaneous and sensible work, we shal] suf- 
fer that circumstance to speak its com- 
mendation, without any particular investi- 
gation of its contents. We conceive that 
not every character which it introduces is 
drawn from nature, nor is every reflection 
which it presents to pass unquestioned as 
to its correctness, however it may plead 
privilege as to its intention: yet of the ge- 
neral merit of the work we willingly re- 
port favourably. By way of specimen we 
thall insert a character, which justifies, 
as we think, our opinion; also, the Jast 
farewell of the author, which does as 
much credit to the head, heart, and ho- 
nesty of the publisher as could reasonably 
be expected. 

Among my numerous acquaintances I may 
reckon Satyricus, whe hag already established 


| his character in the line I have been descant- 
| ing upon, so far as to be cautiously and gene- 
j rally avoided, and to have repeatedly brought 
| himself into the most awkward predicaments 
and unpleasant situations. The history of his 
| adventures during the course of one tea-party, 
may farnish a sufficient warning for all who 
are disposed to adopt his methods of proceed- 
ing, and will prove how excellent is the Ho- 
ratian doctrine— 
* Quid de quoque viro, et cur dicas, s@pe vi- 
deto.’ Ep. 1. 1. 18; 
This hero of ridicule happened to be seated 
next to a voung lady who was remarkable for 
the beautifid colour and the profusion of her 
hair, which gave him an opportunity of laugh- 
ing at the absurd custom of attempting to rival 
natural tresses by the productions of a barber 
He was proceeding in his usual strain to de- 
scribe the appearance that false hair gave to 
the antiguated damsels, who hoped to recal 
the gay looks of seventeen, when he felt him- 
self gently touched by the fair object who had 
given rise to his discussion, and turning round 
perceived a dowager standing at his shoulder, 
with a countenance not themost conciliating, 


whose wrinkled forehead, overshadowed by 
ringlets of the finest auburn, exactly corre- 
sponded with his facetious description. 

Satyricus was so much disconcerted at this 
discovery, that silence prevented him for some 
time trom falling into any similar scrape ; at 
length, however, one of the company happen- 
ed to mention that a Scotch nobleman had 
risen from a low situation-into such favour, 
that he was to be created a peer, with a con- 
siderable pension, in the course of the next 
week. Satyricus could no longer refrain, 
though the person spoken of was a man of the 
most known and approved conduct, and im- 
mediately gave vent to his inclinations in a 
few national reflections. Ile then proceeded 
to recommend as supporters for the new peer’s 
arms, two labourers holding out their plaid 
aprons in a supplicating posture, upon whicl 
should be written in clear characters, and in 
such a manner that the meaning could not be 
mistaken, the Scotch name for that part of the 
dress—Fill-I-Leg. 

Satyricus had scarcely uttered this witticism, 
when an old lady, who had been listening to 
him for some time with evident diseom: 
posure, exclaimed in the most enraged tones 
and broad accents, ‘Am ye think, mon, that 
mine ain brave countryman will play sie a 
part! ye mun ken that my cusin, will be made 
a Laird next week, has na sic a thought in 
him, and uceds not your wit to mak him sup- 
porters. 

The astonished and crest-fallen wit in vain 
attempted to stammer out a few broken apolo- 
gies and explanations of his conduct; hts con- 
fusion was such, that he Was again obliged to 
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resort for relief to silence, and skulked into a 
corner of the room to escape notice, and me- 
ditate how he might amuse the company, 
without danger of again affronting any one 
present. He at last recollected that the whims 
and fancies of Straba, who had been staying 
on a visit to a distant relation at the town 
where he then was, had excited general ridi- 
cule, and even the disap robation of the lady 
with whom she was residing. As Straba was 
universally laughed at, Satyricus theught that 
no one could be ofiended by his jokes against 
her, and resolved to select this person as not 
only fair, but safe game. 

He then gaily emerged from his momen- 
tary seclusion, and having taken care t attract 
the notice of the whole company, by a litte 
small shot of wit and a few previous jokes, 


proceeded to detail the oddities and conceits of 


Straba, setting every thing in the most ridicu- 
lous light, and embellishing the whole with 
reflections and witticisms, which he thought 
could not fail to produce the desired effect. 
He was, however, equally surprised and dis- 
appoinied, by perceiving some of the company 
expressing evident marks of disapprobation, 


others looking strangely at one another, but | 
the greater part eyeing him with looks full of | 


astonishment. One gentleman in particular 
seemed very restless on his chair, and sat bi- 
ting his lips, changing his posture, and evin- 
cing every mark of uneasiness. 

Satyricus stopped short, conscious of being 
the cause of these strange sensations, looked 
first at one, then at the other, in hopes of 
finding some person who would elucidate the 
mystery. At length one good-natured friend 
advanced, and. kindly whispered in his ear ; 
‘ That gentleman, whom you must have ob- 
served so particularly agitated, is Siraba’s 


with the intention of conveying her home.’ 
Satyricus could bear no more, but without 
uttering a single syllable rushed out of the 
room, aud was so much hurt at the situation 
which he had brought himself into, that he 
forbore exereising, his dangeroug talent against 
any person during the space of the fol- 
lowing week. O. 


Mr. Grildrig is gone! the fates have torn 
him from the beloved haunts of his child- 
hood, and he has for ever bid adieu to the so- 
cjety of his fellow-citizens! or, to use hisown 
words, ‘ he is called from the peaceful bosom 
of Lilliput, into the tumultuous scenes of 
Brobdingnag !’ A short account, however, 
of the circumstances attending his departure, 
may perhaps not be uninteresting to the 
public. 

This morning at an early hour, the stage, 
in which Mr. Grildrig had previously taken a 
place, was announced. In a few minutes his 
baggage, Which was by no means on an ex- 
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tensive scale, was deposited in the boot, and 
the passengers were waiting for their unfortu- 
nate companion. Mr. Grildrig appeared. to 
view the vehicle with as much dissatisfaction 
as a condemned malefactor would the cart 
which was to carry him to the gallows. He 
still lingered in the shop,—he looked mourn- 
fully around,—a tear glistened in the corner 
of his eye,—the printer stretched forth a proof 
sheet, which he was holding in his hand, 
and caught the precious drop ;—it fell upon 
the word Eton ;—the allusion was striking, 
—it was too much,—we all burst into tears, 
—a silence of some moments ensued,—but it 
was too delightful for eontinuance.. A dis- 
cordant voice screamed from the jnside,—a 
dog put his head out of the basket and barked, 
the guard blew his horn, — the coachman 
swore.—* Alas ! Mr. G exclaimed 
I, we must part; ict us employ these last 
moments in a mutual embrace? Wedid so; 
he then shook hands with the printer, slipped 
half-a-ctown into the devi’’s hand, and leap-. 
ed into the coach with an air of affected ease 
and unconcern. I still followed him with 
my eyes,~-he thrust his head through the 
side window,-—gazed once more upon the 
well-known objects,—then seemed to swal- 
low his grief at one gulp, and sunk back into 
his seat! ! 


The Dictionary of Merchandixe, and 
Nomenclature in all Languages, for the 
use of Counting [ouses : containing the 
history, places of growth, culture, use, 
and marks of excellency, of such na- 
tural productions as form articles of 
commerce; with their names in all 
European Languages. ByC.H.Kauflman. 
Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 380. price 
10s. 6d. Boosey. London. 


Tue plan and intention of this work is 
good, and comprizes a kind of knowledge 
which cannot be too much disseminated. 
How discreditable in any is that want of 
information, which, sometimes in mixed 
companies, will ask the country and origin 
of the most common articles of apparel, 
furniture, or domestic economy! But, in 
acommercial man, such ignorance is Jit- 
tle short of culpable; the commodities 
in which he deals, the countries which 
produce them, the nature of their pro- 
gress to maturity, and their management, 
when mature, should all be prompt in his 
recollection : his knowledge of their times 
and seasons, may not infrequently prove 
extremely useful ; and to say no more, 
the entertainment deriyed from the con- 
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versation of thase who are well informed, 
is sufficient to induce ofLers to acquire 
the same knowledge, that they also may 
be competent to the same interesting 
cominunications. 

"Fhe execution of the work before us, 
is not in our opinion complete: many of 
the articles should have been more co- 
pious. Perhaps the precision of some few 
1s net perfectly secure from exeeption. 
Some notion should have been given of 
the value of the commodities,. and of the 
relative value of those of ditlerent coun- 
tries. The duties payable, and sundry 
ether particulars would have greatly en- 
hanced the value of the work. Never- 
theless, it forms a proper article for the 
courting house ; and there aie many spare 
hours in every trader's time, which can- 
not be better employed than in acquiring 
the knowledge which this dictionary offers. 

As this is the second edition, an exam- 
ple or two is all we can insert: we have 
purposely selected familiar articles. 


Bamsor, Bamlou, or Bamlors; F. 
Bambou:, Bamboucs, Bamboches ; G. Bam- 
éus; D. Bamboesrieten; 1. Bambu; S. 
Bomlu; P. Bambi; Da. Bamtlusrér ; 
Sw. Bambos, Bamborir; L. Arunde Bam- 
bes. 

This is a plant growing in the East Indies, 
which multiplies very much by its root, from 
which springs a branchy tuft, after the man- 
ner of the European reeds, It is of the larg- 
est kind of cane, and decreases gradually to 
the top, where it bears a blossom like our 
reeds, being the only kind of grass that grows 
to the size of a tree. 

This is one of the most useful plants to the 
Jndians, as they make almost every thing of 
it, they want. With it they build houses ; 
they make chairs, tables, bedstcads, ladders, 
also vessels and household utensils of it: 
which are light, strong, and neat. 

Large quantities are annually brought to 


Europe. 


Capers; F. Capres; G. Kappern; 1D. 
Kappers; J. Cappari; S. Alcaparras; P. 
Alcapparas; Da. Hapers, Nappers; Sw. 
Kapris, Capris; Pol. Kapary; R. Ke- 
perszi; L. Capparis. 

Capers are the pickled buds of the Capparis 
spinosa, a low shrub, generally growing out 
of the joints of old walls and the fissures of 
rocks, im most of the warm parts of Europe. 

Capers are imported jnto Great Britain, 
from different parts of the Mcdferrancan ; 
the best fiom Toulon in France. Some small 
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salt capers come from Majorca, and a few 
flat ones from about Lyons. 

Capers are chiefly used asa pickle in sances, 
and are supposed to excite appetite and to 
assist digestion. In medicine, they are con- 
sidered particularly uscful as detergents and 
aperienis, in obstructions of the liver and 
spleen. 

Cuesnuts; F. Chatcignes; G. Kasta- 
nicn; 1). Kastanien, Karstengen; I. Cas- 
tugne; S. Castanas; P. Castanhas; Da. 
Kastanier; Sw. Kastanier; Pol. Kasz 
tany: R. Naschtané; L. Castanea. 

The Fagus Castanea, or Chesnut tree, has 
a large upright trunk, growing commonly 
forty or fifty feet high, branching regularly 
round into a fine spreading head, garnished 
with large spear shaped acutely serrated leaves, 
naked on the upper side, having flowers in 
long amentums, succeeded by round prickly 
fruit, containing two or more nuts. 

Chesnuts grow wild in this country, but 
never equal those in size and_ perfection, 
which are imported from Spain and Italy. 
Foreign chesnuts are frequently kila dried, to 
prevent their sprouting in_ the passage, and 
in that case are unfit for seed. 

The chesnut trees sometimes grow to an 
immense size, and the largest of the known 
world, are those growing upon mount /Etna 
in Sicily. The most bulky of them is known 
by the name of, The chesnut tree for a hun- 
dred horses; and is one hundred and sixty 
feet in circumference, but quite hollow with- 
in. The people have built a house in the 
cavity of this enormous mass. At Tort- 
worth in Gloucestershire, is a chesnut tree, 
fifty-two feet in circumference, which is 
bably near one thousarid years old. 

LOL LL LOA” LOL 


The Pleasures of Human Life, investi- 
gated cheerfully, elucidated satirically, 
promulgated explicitly, and discussed 
philosophically, in a dozen Dissertations 
on Male, Female, and Neuter Plea- 
sures. Interspersed with various Anec- 
dotes, and expounded by numerous 
Annotations. By Hilaris Benevolus 
and Co., Fellows of the ‘‘ London Li- 
terary Society of Lusorists.”” Embel- 
lished with five illustrative Etchings, 
and two Head-pieces. 12mo. pp. 223, 


price 8s. Longman and Co. London, 
1§07. 
Hey, hey,——~what kind of frontis- 


piece does this book present > Democritus 
and Heraclitus !—the langhing and weep- 
ing philosophers! a double title page! To 
the right, surely Mr. Benevolus is laugh- 
ing at’us, till his eves blink, and his 
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cheeks are scarlet :—he seems to be one of 
those jolly good humoured souls who 
Edunt, libunt, ludent, rident, 
Cura dignum nihit vident, 
To the left—vertere signum—he is sober 


sadness personified ; ‘* as ashes ghastly | 


pale "—he turns his eyes 
With a sad leaden upward cast, 

The bat's wings under his head symbolize 
his disposition, while the moon under 
what should be an eclipse, marks the evil 
hour wherein he sutfers, and whereof he 
complains : 

The times are out of joint—O cursed spite, 

That ever 1 was born to set them right! 
Determined to meet the eye of readers in 
every situation, Mr. Benevolus is at once 
both upright and downright; in recte et 
retro, like an old canon; a syllabus of 
catches and glees ; a fret cf a dozen rib- 
bands, take it which way you will; a 
joco - serio -satirico - phlegmatico - gigiing- 
fleering-what d’ye call-it?—He considers 
Pleasures under the divisions of Litera- 
ture, Law, Fashion, Politics, &e —but 
Pleasures of many other descriptions re- 
main to be investigated; those of the 
Stock Exchange among the bulls and bears 
wonld justify both Mr. B's heads; and 
why not also, those of deep politicians ? 
those of knowing ones on a race-ground ; 
and vice versa? perhaps, even some of the 
pursuits of some of our learned might 
contribute their share of pleasures,—plea- 
sures exquisite to those (only) who have ta- 
ken proper paius in previous preparation. 

Mr. Beresford, who, by the bye, las 
been happy enough to postpone his new 
‘«* Miseries” for a time, may congratulate 
himself, with Falstaff, that ‘* he is not 
only witty himself, but the cause of wit in 
other men :”” if we had not bad his “ Mi- 
series,” we had never had these ‘‘ Plea- 
sures:” if we had not been ‘* stuck in the 
mud” jn his book, this Mr} Benevolus 
had not helped us out ; ir we had not felt 
Beresford’s “‘ wasp at the bottom of our 
boot,” Benevolus had not pulled the boot 
off: not that this work is the echo of 
the former ; unless indeed we compare 
it to the Irishman’s echo, which when 
asked, how do you do, Pat? answered, 
very well, I thank you! 

The following specimens of this work 
may speak for themselves. 

News-papers 

Are the daily mentat feast of thonsan’s. 
Stich is the extensive and commanding in- 
terest of this species of literature, that its in- 
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fluence is felt andacknowleded over the whole 
kingdom of Great Britain. Works that relate 
only to one art, or one science, or even the 
whirlpool Cyclopedia, that ingniphs them 
all, is confined in sale, limited in circulation, 
and only studied by a few dull, plodding 
fellows: but such is the superlative merit of a 
News-paper, and such the prejudiced attach- 
ment of Englishmen to it, that all ranks, 
classes, and conditions of men, manifest their 
predilection jor this, above all other literary 
works. 
‘* Whate’er the busy bustling world employs 
Our wants and wishes, pleasures, cares and joys, 
These, the historians of our times display, 
And call it News, the hodgepodge of the day.” 

There are seventeen Daily Papers morning 
and evening—nine Evening, three times a 
week—three Evening, twice a week—nine 
Weekly, and eleven Sunday papers—Toual, 
forty-nine, publishedin London. 

An investigation and developement of the 
origin, progress, and history of all literay 


journals, whether diurnal or otherwise periodi- 


cal, would prove extremely interesting to the 
philologer : as such a disquisition would serve 
to delineate the progress of knowledge, the 
amelioration of society, and the expansion of 
intellect. The present period is, perhaps more 
propitious to sueh an undertaking than any 
former, for now the spirit of enquiry and re- 
search seems to pervade the literary world, and\ 
every reilecting mind requires 
evidence or fact. ‘To this spiritwe are indebted 
for many substantial works, and it is this 
spirit that has suggested new literary journals. 
What extraordinary differences in the state of 
literature do we behold between the years 
1700 and 1800? At the former period onl 
a few periodical papers were known, though 
atthe latter there are seventy-four Reviews, 
Magazines and Newspapers, published in the 
British metropolis, besides eighty-four weekly 
news-papers issued in the country. When 
we reflect on the genius and learning em- 
ployed in this vast mass of literary intelligencg, 
and take into consideration the number of 
persons deriving amusement, instruction, and 
subsistence, from the same source, we feel an 
association of ideas astonishing and delight- 
ful. We find ourselves ennobled and exalted 
by the comparison; for as literature is the 
high-road to knowledge, that must be tra- 
velled with more safety and ease, when it 
abounds with aecommodations, is kept in 
tolerable good order, and is provided with 
various vehicles for conducting the traveller to 
the end of his journey. 

Few people are aware of the number of 
persons employed for, or who gain asub- 
sistance by the Press; it is immense, as 
\rill be easily seen when we merely enu- 
merate them—Masters; editors; writers ; 


corrector ; Overseers ; Compositors ; press- 
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men; apprentices; warehousemen (not 
forgetting sundry devils !) ; proprietors of 
works ; booksellers; stationers; letter- 
founders ; paper-makers ; book-binders ; 
sewers and stitchers; rag merchants, 
joiners; inkmakers; wood engravers ; 
smiths ; press-makers ; masons; fell- 
mongers, ard leather sellers; engravers ; 
rolling presseprinters; news-gatherers; 
hawkers, &c. &c. &c. 

We find on a moderate calculation, 
that upwards of five hundred compositors, 
and three hundred press-men are daily em- 
ployed sole/y upon the newspapers, re- 
views, magazines, registers, printing for 
the theatres, places cf public amusement, 
lottery, and works published in numbers, 
such as British histories, small editions of 
novels, plays, &c. &c. which although 
distinct from newspapers, are yet obliged 
to be published punctually. But farther, to 
exemplify the pregress literature has mace 
in England, let us add to the above the 
surprizing quantity of books, aluanacks, 
and other works, printed in the course of a 
year in London ;—compared with the be- 
ginning of last century, it is in the propor- 
This can be 
werified from the list of master printers, 
their number being in London upwards of 
two hundred, enypioying at least 500 pres- 
ses.* If we extend our observations to the 
country we shall find no less than eighty- 
Jour provincial newspapers in England and 
Wales—eighteen in Scotland, and thirty- 
three in Ireland. Thus we perceive there 
are now in England alone (not including 
Ireland; or Scotland, where the pro- 
portionate increase of book-work is per- 
haps greater then here +) one hundred 
and fifty publications; 7. e. mewspapers, 
magazines, and reviews, only. What a 
prodigious advance since the days of 
Queen Elizabeth !{ Previous,to the Spa- 
nish Armada, theré was not exe. ‘The 
first paper entitled Tar Excrisn 
cury was published by the Queen's order 


* A printers’ joiner in the capital acknow- 
ledges having made, in the course of his busi- 
ness, one thousand presses. 

+ See page 54 for account of printing in 
Scotland. 

t Shakspcaremakes Jack Cade say in accu- 
sation of Lord Sands, (Henry VI. part If.)— 
‘« whereas, before our forefathers had no 
other books but the score and the ¢a/ly, thou 
hast caused PRINTING to be used; and, co 
trary to the King, his crown, and dignity, 
thou hast built a Paper-mili.” 
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to rouse her subjects against her presump- 
tuous foe, July 28, 1588. A copy is pre- 
served in the British Museum, and has 
been thus spoken of by the learned Sir 
James Macintosh. 

** A sort of prophetic instinct, if I may 
“* so speak, seems to have revealed to her 
[Queen Elizabeth] the importance of that 
‘* great instrament for rousing and guiding 
‘* the minds of men, of the etiects of which 
“* she had no experience ; which, since her 
** time, has changed the conditien of the 
“© world ; Lut which few modern statesmen * 
‘* have thoroughly understood or wisely em- 
** ployed; which is no doubt connected with 
“* many ndiculous and degrading details which 
“* has prduced and which may again pro- 
** duce, terrible mischiefs; but of which the 
** influence must after all be considered as the 
‘« mostcertain effect and the most efficacious 
** cause of civilization, and which, whether 
** it be a blessing or a curse, is the most 
‘«« powerful engine that a politician can move 
*« —J mean THE Press. te is a curious fact, 
‘* that, in the year of the Armada, Queen 
*« Elizabeth caused to be printed the first 
*« Gazettes that ever appeared in England; 
«© and Lown when I consider that this mode 
‘* of rouzing a national spirit was then abso- 
** lutely unexampled, that she could have no 
** assurance of its efficacy from the precedents 
** of former times, I am disposed to regard 
** her having recourse to it as one of the most 
‘* sagacious experiments, one of the greatest 
“* discoveries of political genius, one of the 
‘« most striking anticipattons of future expe- 
** rience, that we find in history. ~I men- 
“* tion it to you to justify the opinion that I 
«* have ventured to state, of the close connec- 
** tion of our national spirit with OUR PRESS, 
and even with our PERIODICAL PRESS.”"=- 
Peltier’s Trial for a Lilelon Buonaparte. 

We cannot refrain from congratu- 
lating the nation on the very great increase 
of this wonderful art of typography ; 
which at the same time that it tends to 
exalt and improve mankind, has been the 
meansof augmenting the revenues of the 
country to an amazing extent, as the duties 
on paper, advertisements, and stamps sut- 
ficiently prove. 


* The French aloneexcepted, for it must 
be acknowledged, they have latterly made a 
terrible use of the Press; and its success has, 
and does now, fully answer their purpose.— 
The effect it had hkewise in our own country, 
by a recurrence to the commencement of the 
present war, cau well be remembered—patrio- 
tic effusions at that period having been distri- 
buted some to the amount of 100,000, some 
to 2, and 300,000, and some toalmost a mil-+ 
lion—W e assert this from our own knowledge, 
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Magazines and Reviews. 


By the following /ong list of Magazines and 
Reviews now publishing in Loudon, the 
reader may see, at one view, what a quantity 
of learning and labour is periodically employ- 
ed in these works; and, from the number of 
the latter, with reviewing magazines,* he 
may conclude that crifictsm constitutes a 
mucli-coveted pleasure of literature. fo- 
reigner, not well acquainted with these works, 
may fancy, that where there are so many 
critical constables, the republic of letters 
must be well regulated, and admirably guard- 
ed :—-some persous may, however, draw a 
diflerent conclusion, and say, that where so 
many public censors are required, there must 
be much public vice. Prices. 

Magazines. 

The Atheneum 
Agricultural Magazine. + + 
Britannic Mag. . + « 
Christian Observer 
*European Mag. . . 
*Gentleman’s Mag. . - + + = 
*Literary Recreations + + 
* Literary Panorama 
*La Belle Assemblée . . - 
Medical and Physical Journal er 
*Monthly Repos. of ‘Theol. & Literature 
Methodist Mag. . . 

* Monthly Magazine . . + 
Naval Chronicle . . . . + « = 
Naturalist’s Miscellany . . + 
Orthodox Churchman’ . . + + + 
Philosophical Mag. . . - + 
Repertory of Arts and Manufactures . 
Records of Literature . . 


Sporting Mag. . . > 
Theological and Biblical Mag.» - 
*Universal Mag. . - + 


Reviews. 
Annual Review (a large volume) . 1 
Anti-jacobin Review . + 
British Critic . 
Critical Review . . + 
Eclectic Review . . 
Edinburgh Review (quarterly). - 
Medical aud Surgical Review . - - 


He HH 
naceocac 


* Those Magazines distinguished by a * 
havea certain portion of their pages appro- 
ptiated to a critical review of books, &c. 


Vor, Il. [Lit. Pan. April 1807] 
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Merciful heaven! !—whata critical gannte 
let a poor devil of an author is obliged to run 
now-a-days! What formidable crouds of An- 
nual, Quarterly, Monthly, Weekly, and 
Daily Reviews he is obliged to pass and 
squeeze his way through, before he can fairly 
confront the public : and should he, at length, 
fortunately face this liberal and naturally-can- 
did patron, he must appear under many dis- 
advantages—of ragged clothes, 
or somehow bespattered. Thus assailed, and 
thus maltreated, he can scarcely hold up his 
head; and his mortified ambition is often 
doomed ‘* to bite the dust.” 

Bills in Chancery. 

“¢ Whether law has its pleasures; and if 
it hath, what, and how many they are; and 
if not, why not?”—Such of our readers as 
may doubt the propriety of this form of in- 
terrogation pre j may not have read a bill in 
Chancery, we refer to the files of the court, 
where they will find much entertainment. 
There isa humorous account current among 
the profession, of a bill filed against aiv are 
chitect, for the building a granary, so defec« 
tively, that a great quaintity of rats got in 
and eat up the corn. It first charges that divers, 
to wit, 100,000 rats, 100,000 inice, 100,000 grey 
rats, 100,000 black rats, 100,000 white mice, 
and 100,000 grey mice, together with divers, 
to wit, 100,000 dormice, through divers holes, 
chinks, crannies, apertures, and other places, 
did penetrate, insinuate themselves, gain ad- 
mission, and get into the said barn, &c. and 
then it requires in the interrogatories to the 
said bill, that the said defendant should, im. 
his answer, more particularly answer and set 
forth whether any and what number of rats, 
mice, and dormice, (ringing the changes on 
each as above) did get in, through the said 
chinks, and crannies, or otherwise, and eat 
up and consume, avy and what quantity of 
the corn and grain therein being; and if not, 
why not? &e. 

Stage Elocution, 

Barber. We have ventured to revive thig 
word lest our readers should be put to any 
difliculty, by the late disputes concerning the 
true pronunciation of the more common 
word beard ; which that great inaster of Elo- 
cution, Mr. J. P. Kembie, ras lutely cone 
founded with the word bird. A wit, it is 
said, upon hearing him talk of his beard in 
the new style of pronunciation asked him 
whether his Lird was not a black bird P—We 
cannot omit here to justify the great actor for 
his very correct and classical delivery of the 
nyase, I'll thy bones with aches ;” which 

word he pronounces ai/ches. Lt is lear that 
Prospero intended some dreadful pon ishment 
to Caliban; and how could puttish him 
more severely, than by filling his ts es with 
aitches, i. e. makjng all the bones in bie body 
aitch-bones 
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Sketch of the Revolutions of Medical 
Science, and Views relating to its Re- 
form. By I. G, Cabanis, Member of 
the National Institute of France, &c. 
&c. Translated from the French, with 
Notes, by A. Henderson, M. D. 8vo. 
pp- 420. price gs. Johnson, London. 
1806 


Tue original work appears to have 
been written in the years 1794 and 1795, 
and to have appeared at Paris in 1804, 
It forms only the introductory part of a 
grand design which amidst the revolution- 
ary changes of government and empire, 
M. Cabanis had conceived for the improve- 
ment of all the branches of medical edu- 
cation, by the application of analytical 
methods to the study of physic. ‘The au- 
thor's declining health compelled him to 
relunquish this plan, but the preparatory 
hints are the subject of the volume now 
before the public. 


The direct object of this work is to trace in 
a rapid and summary manner the history of 
the revolutions of medical science, to distin- 
guish each revolution by the circumstances 
which have occasioned it, and by the changes 
which it has effected in the state, or in the 
progress of the science; and lastly te endea- 
your to discover, if these diferent views when 
subjected to modern philosophical methods, 
may not suggest some useiul hints for the 
reform of the science, aud of its plan of in- 
struction. 


The style of the performance is easy 
‘and graceful, but there is in it, occasionally, 
more of a certain latitudinary principle 
than can be commended. When the au- 
thor is describing the beneficial effects of 
the practice of medicine, however envi- 
able or delicious may be the sensations of 
those who contribute to realize the scenes 
he has well painted, it is either silly or 
profane to say that they “‘ seem to do 
mere than the Power which called us 
from nothing into life.” p. 19. 

In the account of the early uses of me- 
dicine, the accuracy of the historian seems 
to have given place to the declamation of 
the orator. Many of the circumstances 
mentioned, are at least, doubtful ; and the 
narrative is too often embellished by the 
tiase) of fiction, rather than enriched by 
the sterling merit of correctness. That 
“part of the work which relates the pro- 


gigas of medical science may be regarded | 
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as an oration, but it is not entitled to the 
character of a history: and notwithstand- 
ing the promise with which the author 
commenced his Jabours, 

To distinguish each revolution in medicine 
by the circumstances which occasioned it, 
the reader will look in vain for any such 
elucidation, ‘The remarks on this part of 
the subject are terminated by an appeal to 
the legislature of the country. 

In the present state of affairs, when it is so 
necessary to stop the progress of rapine, of 
folly, and of madness, which are re-appear- 
ing in such a variety of shapes ; when quack- 
ery, ever ready to take advantage of the 
wavering state of opinion, should be checked 
with more vigilance than ever, by the laws, 
at the same time that it is exposed in all its 
deformity, by science ; and when the place 
of ancient errors, is [as] yet but impertectly 
filled by well ascertained truths ;—at such a 
time, it is doubtless incumbent upon govern- 
ment to point out the proper objects of study, 
and to give the first impulse to public opi- 
nion. It is incumbent upon it to establish the 
course of instruction on a plan conformable 
to the legislative system of the country, in 
order that they may mutually second ‘each 
other, while they are gradually corrected and 
improved, And it is, moreover, incumbent 
upon it, to lend every possible assistance to 
physicians of genius and skill, in order w 
enable them to eflect the complete reform of 
their art, which, from its nature, requires 
both more vigilant superintendance, and more 
powerful encouragement. p. 169. 

The metaphysical reasoning which in- 
troduces the third chapter ‘* of the Facul- 
ties of Man,”’ is both desultory and ob- 
scure, wandering through a labyrinth of 
speculations among the ghosts of Aristo- 
tle, Bacon, and Locke, and the less illus- 
trious shades of Hobbes, Bonnet, and 
Condillzc, until it reaches our contempo- 
raries ; on the merit of whose labours we 
are informed that, “‘ time only can de- 
cide.” 

The spirit of revolutionizing,—that evil 
spirit which disregarding the salutary ad- 
monition of the royal sage, ‘‘ not to med- 
‘dle with them that are given to change,” 
seems to have possessed the whole French 
people & nrasse. Religion, government, 
every department of science and literature, 
every species of conimercial establish- 
ment, every series of domestic polity, 
civil, military, or moral; however vene- 
rable or however minute have been de- 
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light and splendor and improvement were 
promised on every side, and those who 
had used cunning arts, seem with one 
accord to have brought their books and 
burnt them, in full expectation of con- 
tributing to the production of that glorious 
phoenix which was to astonish all future 
generations. The volume under consi- 
deration is one among many mighty 
efforts which have been made to introduce 
a change not only in the classification of 
diseases and medicines, but in the mode 
of reasoning on facts. But the practice 
of medicine as it bas been excellently 
observed by a great author, ‘ ought never 
** toalter untess to improve.” The destruc- 
tion of one form of government, or of one 
system of science, unless it were possible to 
substitute another of superior utility in 
their respective places, must be reckoned 
among those evils which the restlessness 
of man’s spirit has so abundantly multi- 
plied on the earth during the present age. 
The impracticability of creating a bene- 
ficial change in the whole of that exten- 
sive circle of the sciences connected with 
medicine, unless by an imitation of the 
slow and gradual alterations by which 
nature and her Great Author effect im- 
provements in the moral condition of 
than, and the physical state of the uni- 
verse, is so evident to every philosopher, 
that he naturally attaches the idea of ex- 
treme arrogance, or extreme folly, to such 
chimerical conceits. 

The ratio medendi can only be improved 
by that philosophical acuteness and cli- 
nical fidelity, which have immortalized 
the name of Sydenham. The formation 
of nomenclatures, with all the fanciful 
hypotheses of system-mongers wil] be for- 
gotten with their authors, while the saga- 
cious industry of those who patiently ex- 
plore the paths of experimental enquiry, 
in a regular and progressive series of pro- 
fessional industry, bids fair for arriving at 
the fountain head of that celestial spring 
which maintains the fields of science in 
perpetual verdure. 

- Amidst. a vast mass of lonse hints and 

i arranged materials in Mr. Cabanis’s 
work, there occasionally bursts forth a 
gleam of knowledge, which chears and 
delights the reader. Speaking of the in- 
fluence of corporeal organization on the 
actions of the mind, he thus writes. 


In the different asylums which have been 
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instituted for the reception of lunatics, in 
those too, which the legislature ae ma 
to the confinement of criminals, whose errors 
are but a species of insanity, you ma find 
numerous proofs, perhaps still more striking, 
of those constant relations between the phy-, 
sical and moral constitution of man. From 
their inspection you may learn, that criminal 
habits, and aberrations of reason, are always 
accompanied by certain organical peculiarities, 
manifested in the external form of the body, 
in the features, or in the physiognomy. And 
you must remark, with the satistaction which 
benevolent minds always feel at such a diseo- 
very, that these two species of diserders are 
frequently blended, and are always more of 
less connected together. p. 311. 


The following passage would compene 
sate for.a multitude of taults. 


Doubtless it is the duty of the physician to 
afford the sweetest and most soothing consola- 
lations to the patient couched on the bed of 
sickness ; it is he alone, who can penetrate 
far into the confidence of infirmity and mis- 
fortune, and therefore, it is he who can pour 
the most salutary balm into their wounds. 
But, for the same reason, he must not re- 
main ignoramt of the nature and destiny of 
these unhappy and feeble mortals; he must 
not be void of compassion for those errors and 
miseries which may so readily become the lot 
of every one; but he must be indulgent and 
kind as well as circumspect and reasonable, 
Every one else may hate vice, and be revolt« 
ed [revolt] ” at folly: but the physician, 
if he knows how to observe and judge pro- 
perly ; if he possesses good sense, if he is 
just and liberal in his sentiments, can feel 
only pity for both, and can only redouble his 
pe be the service of those degraded and un- 
fortavate creatures, who ought to excite his 
compassion more forcibly, the more se. 
they are insensible to their own unhappy 
state. p. 380. 


Having thus given a brief view of the 
nature and style of the original work, it 
remains to adda few words on the sub 
ject of the translator's labours. 

The notes announced iu the title page, 
are seven in number, and are placed at 
the end of the performance, | They 


chiefly relate to some errors into which 
M. Caban's had fallen relative to Acron 
and Hippocrates : and contain a short dis- 
putation respecting the. origin of Siphylis, 
translated and abridged from Sprengel’s 
History of Medicine. Of the general ac- 
curacy or merit of the translation, not 
having the original to collate with it, it 
| is not possible for reviewers to speak, 
D2 
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but in the name of the good old English 
of our forefathers we protest against such 
expressions as “ living actions of the 
*€ system,” and, “ he betales common 
** intellects,” with many of a similar 
cast. 


Practical Observations en Urinary Gra- 
‘ vel and Stone ; on Diseases of the Blad- 
der and Prostate Gland; and on 
Strictures of the Urethra. By Henry 
Johnston Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh Smal] Svo. 
: pp. 223. price 5s. Peter Hill, Edin- 
burgh, John Murray, London. 1806. 


Tuts is a compendium of modern 
opinions and practices, in the diseases enu- 
merated in the title page. Such a treatise 
would have been more necessary if there 
had been fewer publications, avowedly 
gleaned from essayists, public lecturers, 
and practical teachers: more useful, if 
the works which have been consulted by 
the author had been expressly quoted : and 
more valuable, if the stock of medical 
knowledge had gained either novelty or 
improvement by this addition to its litera- 
ture. 

» The performance is divided into four 
chapters, entitled, 1. Of Gravel and Stone: 
2. Of Diseases of the Coats of the Blad- 
der: 3. Of Diseases of the Prostate 
Gland: 4. Of Strictures of the Urethra, 

Great attention seems to have been paid 
to the opinions and labours of Scheele, 
Fourcroy, and Vauquelin; and to their 
discoveries and suggestions, respecting the 
component parts of urinary calculi ;—but, 
not a single reference is made to any of 
their respective works. This incor- 
rectness appears the more striking, when 
such circumstances are recorded, as 
that of a calculus being found of sufficient 
size to keep the bladder in a state of dis- 
tension beyond that of its natural condi- 
tion; and of others found in the pelvis 
of the kidney, which had acquired incre- 
dible bulk, and weighed many ounces 
without having excited much uneasiness, é 

The author entertains an opinion (ex- 
pressed in the introduction) to which all 
practitioners will not readily subscribe 
namely : that the irritation of calculous 
matter passing through the urethra “ gives 
“* a strong disposition to the formation of 
“* strictures,” Were this really the case, 


Practical Observations on the Urinary Gravel and Stone. 


what would become of the doctrines on 
which he has founded his fourth chapter ? 
The suggestions respecting the solution of 
calculi, by injecting different fluids into 
the bladder, will afford at once -a speci- 
men of the author’s manner, and the mas 
terials of which his book is chiefly com- 


posed. 


Fourcroy found, that the lixive of pure pot- 
ash or soda, diffused in water, so as to be 
easily suffered in the mouth, and even to be 
swallowed, softens, breaks down, and dis- 
solves, in a few days, small calculi, or frag 
ments of large ones, composed of uric acid, 
or urat of ammonia, which are kept plunged, 
or suspended, in the solution by a thread. 
The nitric or muriatic acids, as weak as sim- 
ple lemonade, [what is simple 
and scarcely more acrid than the urine itself, 
soften and dissolve, still more quickly, con- 
cretions formed of the phosphat of lime, and 
of magnesia and ammonia. The moriform 
calculi proved to him most diflicult of solu- 
tion. iS itric acid diffused in water, in time, 
dissolves them almost entirely, except the 
animal matter ; and solutions of the alkaline 
carbonats have the same effect. 

According to the nature of the stone to be 
dissolved, Fourcroy proposes to inject into 
the bladder one or other of these liquids. 
p- 72 and 73. 


The proposals of chemists to subject the 
living human body to processes similar to 
those which are often accurately and in- 
geniously performed on inanimate bodies, 
have in every age since their introduction, 
found admirers, imitators, and disciples, 
among the ardent and inexperenced : 
nevertheless, sound philosophy and just 
principles of reasoning discard such spe- 
culations. Tbe author has, probably, never 


seen the operation of throwing a stimula 


ting injection into the bladder, either per- 
formed or attempted :—(although at page 
148 he allows that ‘‘ the mildest fluid 
will excite spasm and uneasiness,” )—if 
he has seen it done, a faithful recital of 
the effects produced, and the contrivances 
by which this delicate organ was disposed 
to retain such injection long enough to 
produce any benefit from it, would have 
been highly acceptable to professional 
men, 

Though his language isgenerally correct, 


yet the dijJusive manner of this writer is: 


not to be commended. Copiousness of 
expression is well adapted to public dis- 
courses ; but not to books of instruction, 


_in which it is usuglly expected, that argue 
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ments and facts should form the principal 
features. To the narration of cases as at 
page 94, this observation particularly ap 
plies: and it is earnestly recommended to 
all men of science, to minute those facts 
which they intend for publication, in such 
a manner, as to prevent the possibility of 
their real views in relating them, from 
being misunderstood. The true clinical 
practitioner will not require this admo- 
nition. 

If proofs were wanting, that this book 
is the result of theory, rather than of 
practice, it might be detected at page 
102, where the author speaking of the 
use of injections for the removal of spas- 
modic irritations, mentions that ‘ sixty or 
“* eighty drops of tincture of opium 
“© may be administered with advantage !” 
OP LLLP LLL LL LLL LLP 
The Experimental Farmer, being Stric- 

tures on various Branches of Husbandry 

and Agriculture, &c. By Thomas 

Tibbs, Farmer. 8vo. pp. 160. price 

7s. 6d Ostell. London, 1807. 


Tuts appears to be the production of 
a man conversant with the business in 


(3) The Experimental Farmer. 
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solutely indispensable to * our newly-ac- 
quired and valuable possession, Buenos 
Ayres, &c.”" A few eXtracts will speak for 
themselves. 


Wet Swampy Lands. 

These sort of lands I have known to be 
totally disregarded, and scarcely considered, 
comparatively, worth a groat an acre, yet in 
time I_ have made them worth ten pounds an 
acre, by planting withey, for hurdles, &c. 

There are many kinds of withey, amount- 
ing to five or six sorts; some for basket 
makers, called a red withey, for sieve makers 
the same; and there is a yellow withey for 
the like purpose. Indeed there are innume- 
rable qualities of this article, but the brown 
is the sort planted for hurdling. This sort is, 
cut only once in five years, the other sorts 
every year. 

On wet swampy lands: trench them up in 
autumn, in beds 6 feet over, and allow 2 feet 
between each bed; then in the spring of the 
year plant the same with that sort of withey 
fit to make your hurdles, in order to hurdle 
your turnips, grass, tares, or any other sort 
you chgose. 

Quantity of Turnip Seed. 

By sowing seeds too late you cannot expect 
to have acrop ; but, by being particular, you 
obviate this difficulty, Barley and oats sown 


which he gives directions. ‘The introduc- 
tion offers a slight sketch of Mr. T’s. life ; 


we learn that his grandfather was a farmer 


in the Chiltern Hundreds, which are all 
“poor high land ;”’ and this may explain to 
certain wiseacres the reason why the 
office of steward of these hundreds is so 
much in request, yet so soon quitted, by 
our parliament men : inasmuch, as, like 
Touchstone, ‘‘ because they are high, 
they like them very well; but because 
they are poor, they are very glad to relin- 
quish them.” Mr. Tibbs, however, re- 
mained here many years, ‘ bringing their 
barren land into cultivation and tllage, 
and rendering it fertile.” He was after- 
wards employed at his Majesty’s llemish 
Farm ; also as land steward to Lord Gren- 
ville, &c. and since those engagements in 
various parts of England. 

We believe, therefore, that in recom- 
mending this book, we do justice to me- 
moranda made by an intelligent workman, 
who without pretension to science, has 
made his remarks, and now communi- 


the best intentions. That they will all be 
very new to farmers in general, we do 
Rot affirm; neither do we think them ab- 


cates them, with laudable simplicity, and | 


late have a thin produce, Turnips sown late 
| have always small heads; and wheat sown 
| late, also produces a bad crop, Indeed, not 


before him ; we learn too, that he farmed | only in these articles, but in évery other, if 


sown out of season, you may a$ well throw 
| your seeds away, and save yous trouble and 
€xpence, 
Rolling Turn'ps. 
| The following method of rolling is the 
most effectual | ever knew, as it will destroy 
the fly or the slug, which very often spoils 
| large crops. After your turnips are just up. in 
| the leaves, and these insects begin to infect 
| them—at night, abont ten o'clock, take your 
heavy roller to the ticld, the fly being then 
perfectly still, and the slug always sure to be 
on the top of the ground, and rol! the land 
immediately across, when there is scarcely a 
doubt but every insect will be killed, and thus 
save a whole crop of turnips. Should you 
find it necessary, you may continue your 
work till day-lignt, but not longer, as ai'that 
time they begin to move about, and therefore 
it would render your labour of very sinall 
service. 

This way of rolling turnips, I believe, is 
very little known in some counties, and in 
others, perhaps, never heard of : but, for the 
satisfaction of those who may be ignérant of 
| this plan, and who intend to give it a trial, 
, can assure them I have saved many ¢rops 
| Dy it. 
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75] The Falls of Clyde. 
: On getting up early Turnips. 


The whole of two hundred belonging to 
those gentlemen, which had been sent after 
| Michaelmas, were all rotten; while mine, 


| plain proof that the frost is both a preventive 
| and cure. 


On preserving young Trees to become Timter. 
All noblemen and gentlemen should allow 
| their tenants every young tree they preserve 
All oxen require a steady follower, asan_ in the hedge row, which is likely to become 
ox will get more mischief by being ové: timber, at the expiration of their lease, at 
drove, in one week, than he with in four years the rate of six-pence cach, whether the lease 
regular driving ; and if he once gets, by rash- is for seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years. 
Ness or mischance, an over-heating, it is ten Likewise, where gentlemen cultivate their 
to one if he ever gets fat; although, at the own farms, they should give the labourer 
same time, oxen worked four or five years who cuts the hedges, one penny for every tree 
(in the way specified) get to their full growth, | which is likely to become timber, so that in 
and are much better for fattening than those the course of a few years, the hedge-row will 
which have not drawn the plough. be fall of young timber trees. 
Hereford Oven. 
You should be careful to keep your oxen — 
well fed, and not over-work them, as I am 
convinced they will pay much better, and 
grow much larger than if they are scantily and 
poorly kept, and made to do more labour | 
than their strength is adapted to. When you | 
| 


The Devonshire Oxen. 


The implements of husbandry, ploughs, 
harrows, rakes, drags, hoes, &c. receive 
their share of attention. 
The Falls of Clyde, or the Fairies; a 

Scotish Drami:itic Pastoral, in Five Acts, 

with three Preliminary Dissertations. 

8vo. pp. 240. price 7s. Od. Creech, 

Edinburgh. 1806, 


have worked them the proper time, and used 
them in the latter manner, they never scarce- 
ly revive or fatten ; as such your loss is very 


great, and shews they require some care. 


Where you work oxen, and drive four in 
a team, it is necessary you should keep six ,to 
change two over every day, which gives them 
rest, as well as improves the beast ; in the 
like manner, where you only drive two, on 
light soils, you should have four for work, 


to substitute *wo every other day. 


When you put your oxen to a cart or wag- | 
n, two is of little consequence ; therefore, 
mn keeping four or six, you can easily make 


up your team. 
To prevent Sheep from taking the Rot. 


Where you suspect the land of a nature to 
cause the sheep to take the rot, do not let your 
sheep go on it till after a hard frost which de- 
stroys those insects in the grass, that cause 


the rot to take place. 


This method I know to be effectual, by 


practice. ‘Two gentlemen farmers sent some 


sheep to winter, about Michaclinas ; I sent | 
forty after Christmas to the same farm, a} 


sharp frost having been about three weeks be- 
fore inine went on the land: when Lady Day 
caine, the sheep were suspected of being rot- 
ten ; in consequence of which, several of the 
sheep belonging to those gentlemen were kill- 
ed, and found to be actually in that state, 


which indueed me to kill one of mine, which | °2 ! 
| Of its professors. 


was sound, and to convince them all mine 
were yet in good condition, I killed another, 
which was she sound, 


Tue perusal of this volume from the 
title to the glossary, reminds us of our 
passage through a fortified town on the 

, Continent : we came first, to the ditch, 
counterscarp, &c, then to the body of the 
place, and afterwards, at quitting it, pass- 

| ed the draw-bridges, &c, in great form 
and order. In like manner this work has 
three preliminary dissertations comprized 

_ in 101 pages: the body of the poem fol- 

' lows, included in 100 pages : concluding 

| notes occupy the remaining 40 pages. 

| A certain degree of merit, is so mingled 
with a certain degree of defect, in th.s 
tale, that we hardly know how to cha- 

| racterise it asa whole We like the pre- 
| faces, and the postfaces, better than we do 
| the. performance itself: but, possibly, 
we were so thoroughly displeased by the 
very awkward manner in which the drama 
is opened, that the sentiment acc. mpanied 
us in our perusal of the rest of it. We 
| can by no means bring ourselves to believe 
that religion is so superabundant in our 
times, as to justify aspersions thrown 
by ridicule on any of its services, or any 

‘The infirmities of good 

men are no proper subjects of Judicrous 


exposure: the mind which manifests no 
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1 0 It is a good method to pull up your turnips 
2 day before vou turn in your sheep. 
Ve I have seen eighteen or twenty sheep, in | sent afier Christmas, when there had been a 
I the early part of the season, lie dead on the | sharp frost, were all healthy, which is a 
+} i causes a great loss. But, -by their being pul- 
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charity towards them, solicits, with an 
ill grace, a favourable disposition in be- 
half of its own transgressions. ‘That any 
one in Scotland who reads his Bible, 
should mistake the Pope for a great fish ; 
or should confound the host of Pharoah, 
with hoast, a cough, exceeds our belief ; 
and the bard who commences his career 
with such mismanagement, must thank 
himself for whatever effects ensues. As 
the author confesses an opposition to 
Burns on this subject, we shall present 
both pictures to our readers; let them 
judge which is most honourable to human 
nature, to Scotland, and to the poet. 


The chearfu’ supper done, with serious face, 
They round the ingle * form a circle wide 5 
The sire turns o’er, with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’ Bible, ance hi, father’s pride ; 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lysrt haffets © wearing thin and bare : 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales © a portion with judicious care, 

“ And let us worship God!” he says with solemn 
air. 
They chaunt their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive Martyr’s, worthy of that name, ¢ 
Or noble Elgin beets © the heav’n-ward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compar'’d with these, Italian trills are tame 5 

The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise 5 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. —— 
Then kneeling down to Heaven's eternal King, 

The saint, the ‘ather, and the husband prays ; 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 

That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There ever busk in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh. or shed the bitter tear, 
Together bymning their Creator's praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 

While circling time moves round in an eternal 
sphere, 

If this was, as our author allows, the 
picture of Burns’s father and family ,—was 
the happiness acquired by Burns, in for- 
saking the principles and manners of his 
parents, so very great, as to justify a 
derision of the custom, and the solace, 
too, of his ancestors ? 


The Falls of Clyde. 


Let us now attend our poet. 


2 Fire. > Lyart, streaked white, with other co- 
lours. Haffets, temples. Selects. Names 
of different church tunes, ‘ Beets, furnishes 
tewel to, feeds, keeps alive. 
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Catherine, awaking from sleep. Cut short the 
prayer, gudeman ! 

Ann, who has just waked. He's fall’n asleep ! 

Catherine, Tuts! stupid body—But there’s nane 

can keep 

Frae sleeping ; he’s sae langsome that ilk night 
I sleep, though struggling ’gainst it a’ my might: 
For, first, he takes us round the Red Sea’s coast, 
And drows a man ca’d Pharaoh and his hoast * 5 
(What is’t to us if Pharaoh had the caul’, 
That winna sink or save a body's saul :) 
Then he will tell us about things were doon, 
For ought I ken, ere there was sun or moon ; 
How ane ca’d Noah, in some rainy weather, 
Himsel’, an’ wife, an’ weans, gaed a’ thegither, 
Into a great meal ark, as big’s a mill, 
And how it swam and rested on a hill; 
And of a craw and do’e, whilk in its neb 
Brought back a leaf, and show'd the tide did ebb. 
Waken your father, Ann! 

(Ailam is waken'’d, rubs his een, and then shakes 

Jamie, who is sleeping on his knees.) 

Adam. Rise up, man!—It’s a sin and shame 
To sleep in time o’ prayers ; up, ye lazy sheep! 
Oh, sirs! your corrupt nature !—whan ye eat, 

I never see ye noddin’ at your meat ; ' 
Na faitha! but fu’ aften ane, alas, 
May see folk sleep in time o’ prayer and grace! 

Ann, going to the d'esser. The cat} has lick’d the 

Milk : is there nae mair ? 

Adam, 1 saw her at it in the time o’ prayer. 

Catherine, Could ye nae spoken then ? 

Adam. | threw my bonnetat her,which did miss, 
Andcried, hiss tae cat! plague on ye ! hiss! 

She stood a bonny wee, then ran away, 

But cam’ again when I began to pray: 

But how can cat or dog religion mind, 
Whan till’t sae little we're oursells inclin’d 2 


The tale of a child stolen by fairies, who 
leave an imp in exchange, requires better 
management than our author has givenit, 
to render it pleasing : the cause why will 
be inquired after by the reader, and when 
he discovers no adequate inducement, 
what can he think of the poet’s skill ? 
neither will he be highly delighted with the 
accompaniment of the attempt to recover 
this lassie, who after sixteen years resi« 
dence among fairies retarns to the regions 
of mortality, and her father’s house. In 
short, the conduct and machinery of the 
poem, are extremely defective: yet we 


* Hoast, cough, 
+ Fetis Catus cauda elongata, fusco-annulata — 
Lin, Syst, Nat. p. 62, 
Catus—eques arborum.—S tein, Quad. 75, 
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do not mean to deny a merit to parts of 
the versification ; of which we select the 
following specimens. 


(Takes one of her hands, and sings the 
Jollowing song.) 


Gh, gin ye were mine, Lassie ! 
Oh, gin ye were mine, Lassie ! 
Id be the happiest man alive, 

I'd lead a life divine, Lassie ! 


There's something in that bonny face, 
I never saw before, lassie! 
Your actions ’a have sic a grace, 
I gaze and I adore, lassie! 
Though ither brilliant eyes may dart, 
And bright as dimonds roll, lassie ! 
There's nane but your’s shoot through my heart, 
And soften a’ my soul, lassie ! 
Oh, gin ye were mine, Lassie, Oe 


In vain for liberty i've sought, 
And strnggled to get free, lassie! 
Alas ! you limit ilka thought ; 
I think alone cf thee, lassie! 
Each motion shews some grace that’s new, 
That fascinates my eyes, lassie! 
And though your charms I daily view, 
I see them wi’ surprise, lassie ! 
Oh, gin ye were mine, Lassie, Ge. 


Sweet is the spring, and sweet the rose, 
When moisten’d by the shower, lassie! 
Bright on the thorn the dew-drop glows, 
At morn’s refulgent hour, lassie! 
But, purer, brighter far than these, 
Thou art, and charm'st me more, lassie! 
Than tongue can tell—I wondering gaze, 
I gaze, and I adore, Lassie ! 
Oh, gin ye were mine, Lassie, &c. 
Catherine. Its a chang’d warld since I was young 
indeed ! 
Young fo ks were then a very different breed ; 
For flow’rs or useless trash nae hours were broken, 
I care’t na for a rose mair than a docken. 
Symon. 1 weel believ’t.—Ann bears frae a’ the 
bell ; 
But someway still she’s naething like yoursel’ 
Catherine, Sit down, and get a dram an’ cheese 
and bread— 
Ay, Symie man! Ye might say that indeed, 
Had ye but seen me aince—not ane sae trig, 
Gaed to the kirk, or shore upo’ a rig. 
*Twas thought the minister himsel’ to me, 
Cast frae the pu’pit whiles a sheepish eye: 
Bot now i’m auld au’ frail ; Not as when anes, 
T gacd to win the kirn at Willy Bane’s 


At Lanrik fair, what fairings frae the men! 
For ilka lad the rest had, 1 bad ten 3 
And ay I jeered them when they tald their tale, 
An’frisk’d, an’ laugh’d, as brisk as bott!’d ale. 
(The gudewife looks serious.) 
Symon. (What I admire in you maist is your cen, 
Sic coal-black blinkers I have never seen.) 
Catherine. They're failing now, i'm growin’ 
auld and frail ; 
But as for Ann, ye's get her without fail. 
Gin she should dare refuse you, she may beg ; 
I'd break good sooth ! the litte cutty’s leg. 
My biessin’ and a bannock wi’ you baith ! 
(Drinks, and fills out to the gudeman.) 
Symon (te Adam). And your's? 
Adam, First tell me what you think of Faith # 
Symon (winking privately to Catherine.) 
I think that (orks are useless, sinful, bad, 
Vile rags ! 
Adam, Weel Symon you're a worthy lad! 
Tak’ Ann if you can get her—Here’s your health! 
Love ane anither 5 love surpasses wealth, 


We fear the merit of our avthor’s faith 
will nat save his works from 


An Abridgement of the Modern Determi- 
nations in the Courts of Law and 
Equity: being a Supplement to Viner’s 
Abridgement By several Gentlemen 
in the respective branches of the Law. 
Vol. V1. Quere Jmpedit Waver. 
With Index of general Titles: also of 
Names of Cases. Royal 8vo. pp. 295. 
besides the Indexes. Payne, &c. Lon- 
don. 1806. 

A variety of questions arising from very 
ingenious distinctions ave reported in this 
volume. We should be glad to think that 
the true principles of law and equity, were 
now, after so much labour and study 
spent upon them, completely understood, 
and really prevalent among us in the con- 
cerns of life. If not why, if not, 
the fault does not rest with those very 
sagacious gentlemen of the long robe 
who take exceptions ; or with those who 
dispose of them; less still with those 
who, for the advantage of the profession, 
and the good ot the public, communicate 
the results of those almost infinitely diver- 
sified cases which the courts are called on 
to decide. We shall only register this 
useful volume, as it closes the work, the 
whole of which is not before us. The 
article ‘‘ Settlement of the Poor,” is like- 


ly toundergo a complete revision in Par- 


lament. 
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LLL LL LL LL LL LLL 
A digested Index to the Term Reports. 
3d edition corrected. By T.E. Tomlins, 
Barrister, Svo. pp. 548. Price 16s. But- 

terworth, London, 1806. 

Compilations of the description of 
this before us are very useful books. They 
contain much matter, and often the essen- 
tial points of law, which in discussion 
were smothered in verbiage, are as satis- 
factorily expressed in a well digested In- 
dex, as in the pleadings themseives. ‘The 
present volume includes the determina- 
tions in the Court of King’s Bench from 
Michaelinas Term, 1785, to Trinity Term 
1805: and in the Court of Common Pleas 
from Easter Term, 1788, to Trinity Term 
1805. We need not say that during this 
period many important decisions have ta- 
ken place; which are here recorded: and 
which concern not the professional lawyer 
only, but the merchant and insurer, as 
weil as the land holder, and the trades- 
man. 

LLL LLL LL LL 
A new System of Domestic Cookery ; 
formed upon Principles of Economy, 
and adapted to the use of Private Fami- 
lies. By aLady. Second Edition, en- 

Jarged, with plates. Small 12mo. pp. 

about 550, price 7s. 6d, Murray, Lon- 

don, 1807. 

Ir a kitchen formed any part of a 
reviewer's establishment, which we hearti- 
ly wish may become the fashion with all 
possible speed, we might be able, after 
actual experiment, to decide on the mes 
rit of works like this before us. 

In days of yore this science was prince- 
ly, if not divine. Homer describes his 
heroes as excellent cooks; and certainly 
the principles of good housewifery were 
communicated to Hesiod by the Muses 
who met him on the verdant plain; for 
it would be absolute injustice to suppose, 
that among uine young ladies, assembled 
on that occasion, not one could give di- 
rections, either in prose or verse, for the 
conduct of the kitchen. However, as we 
cannot boast of the power or the practice 
of the Grecian chiefs, nor of inspiration 
derived fromthe Culinary Muse, we can 
only report that certain of our female 
friends (better critics on this subject than 
ourselves) speak favourably of the work ; 
not, however, without demurring as to 
the use of dripping in basting of beef, for 


which they und voce prefer butter; nor 
without adding their opinion that neither 
health nor pleasure is consulted by the 
mixture of numerous ingredients in a sin- 
gle dish. 

But, if we have not investigated the 
body of the work, we have read the in- 
troduction with attention; and are of 
opinion that it contains much good sense, 
and judicous remark. E. gr. 


We sometimes bring up children ina man- 
ner calculated rather to fit them for the station 
we wish, than that which it is likely they 
will actually possess; and it is im all cases 
worth the while of parents to consider whe- 
ther the expectation or hope of raising off- 
spring above their own situation is well- 

Were young women brought to relish 
home society, aud the calm delights of agree- 
able occupation, before they entered into the 
delusive scenes of pleasure, presented by the 
theatre and other dissipations, it is probable 
they would soon make a comparison much in 
favour of the former, especially if restraint 
did not give to the latter additional relish. 

If we carry on our observations to married 
life, a love of employment is the source of 
unnumbered advantages, To attend to the 
nursing, and at /eas¢ to the ear/y instruction 
of children, and rear a healthy progeny in 
the ways of piety and usefalness :—to preside 
over the family and regulate the income allot- 
ted to its maintenance :—to make home the 
sweet refuge to a husband fatigued by iuter- 
course with a jarring world: to be his en- 
lightened companion and the chosen frend of 
his heart: these, these are woman's duties ! 
and delightful ones they are, if haply she be 
married to a man whose soul can duly esti- 
mate her worth, and who will bring his sharé 
to the common stock of felicity. Of such a 
woman, one may truly say, ‘* Happy the 
man who can call her his wife! Blessed the 
children who call her mother.” 

When we thus observe her, exercising her 
activity and best abilities in appropriate carea 
and inereasing excellence, are we net read 
to say, she is the agent for good of that bene- 
volent Being, who placed her on earth to fulfib 
such sacred obligations, not to waste the ta« 
lents committed to her charge... . . . . 

Hence the direction of a /ad/e is ne incon- 
siderable branch of a lady’s coucern, agit in- 
volves judgment in expenditure, respectability 
of appearance, and the comfort ef her hus« 
and those who partake their hospitatity. 


If a lady has never been accustomed, while 
single, w think of family management, let 
her not upon that account fear that she can< 
not attain it; she may corsult others whe are. 
more experienced, and acquaint herself with 
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of family expenditure, in proportion to the 
number it consists of. 

Many families have owed their prosperity 
full as much to the propriety of feniale ma- 
nagement, as to the knowledge and activity 
of the father. 

Beside the directions which strictly be- 
Jong to the art of cookery, the brewery, 
the dairy, and the poultry yard follow, in 


p. 8, Salmon when quite fresh should be 
boiled in éwo waters: Itis the custom in 
Wales, where the fish is no sooner out of 
the river than it isin the pot. 

On the subject of mushrooms, p. 169, 
this good lady observes, “ The cook 
should be pertectly acquainted with the 
different sorts of things called by this 
name by ignorant people, as the death of 
many perons has been occasioned by care- 
lessly using the poisonous kinds.” We 
believe that we may safely prohibit all of 
this kind of which the gi/’s, as some call 
them, the Jamelle, or thin leaves, on the 
7 under part of the vegetable, are divided, ‘n 
any part of their exicnt, from the cenure 
to the circumference ; only those which 


se | their due order ; to which are added sun- 
ri af dry recipes which may properly be called 
kitchen physic,” with others, which 
Wy are useful for ladies to know, and for 
ie good housewives to practise. 

t In glancing our eye over the book a 
} few slight remarks occurred to us; 


“ 


4 are entire from end to end being admissi- 

: ble. p. 257, Rice, should be carefully 

Bat washed in two waters at least, one of them 

ey scalding; moreover, it should be strictly 
aie searched for the detection of small stones, 
|e which in some kinds of rice are frequent, 
bes especially when the quantity in the barrel 
iy 3 it is taken from is almost exhausted. Those 
fia i who value their teeth—as who does not? 
RE —will guard against stones in a pudding ! 
——P. 243, Russian seed, or grouid 


rice pudding.” What is Russian seed ? 
PLL LL LL LLL 
Dictionnaire Universel des Synonymes de 
la Langue Frangoise, &c. Universal 
Dictionary of French Synonymes, com- 
piled by M. de Levizac. 12mo. pp. 
t 427, price 7s. Phillips. London, 1807. 


t, For this useful compilation the pub- 
lic is ittdebted to M. l’Abbé de Levizac, 
advantageously known already by several 
i works on the French Janguage, and among 
a if others by his grammar, now in universal 


use. 
Those of our readers who are coniversant 


Diciionnaire Universel des Synonymes,—Morale des Anciens. 


the necessary quantities of the several articles 


[84 


| with French literature, have been long 

acquainted with Girard’s ‘* Synonymes.” 
| This original and lively writer first opened 
| that career in which he has not been sur- 
| passed, though several eminent literary 
| Characters have followed him with success, 
| The Freuch Encyclopedists, Bauzée and 
| Roubaud are the principals, and the work 
before us isa classical selection from their 
useful labours. 

We need not expatiate on the merit of 
such an undertaking. Indeed, so neces. 
sary is the knowledge of Synonymes to a 
French scholar, that Voltaire used to say 
of Girard’s work, “ It will exist as long as 
the language, and will even contribute to 
make the language lasting.” 

We shall conclude this short notice by 
Mr. Levizac’s own opinion of his publi- 
cation, with which we sincerely coincide : 
a coincidence not very usual between au- 
thors and reviewers. 

As there is hardly any thing of mine in 
this work, I will say, without apprehension 
that it might be imputed to vanity, that this 
small Dictionary, in a single volume, is one 
of the best books which can be read; and a 
work which every one fond of the French 
| language ought often to consult ; in it will be 
| found what is sought for in books, instruction 
| and entertainment. 
| La Morale des Anciens, ou Pensées, 
Maximes, &c. Morality of the An- 
| 


cients, or Thoughts, Maxims, selected 
&c. with Notices on the several Authors. 
By M. E. A. Girot. Pp. 348, price 
5s. Dulau and Co, London, 1807. 
We shall be always ready to en- 
| courage publications which tend to pro- 
' mote the instruction of youth, and the 
| practice of virtue: such are the objects 
Mr. G. informs us he had in view when 
he published the work before us. In 
another publication, under the title of Le 
| Moraliste de la Jeunesse, he had already 
| 


given the public a selection of moral sen- 
tences from the most esteemed French 
writers. The advantages he has expe- 
rienced from it, in the education of young 
people of both sexes, have determived 
him to undertake this compilation, which 
isan extract from the works of the most 
eminent legislators and philosophers of 
antiquity. 

The task appears to have been perform- 
ed with diligence, and the work is com- 
mendable—an English translation is ane 
nounced as preparing for the press, 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE Review De- 
PARTMENT OF THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 
WE consider correspondence of the nature 
of the communication before us, as avaluable 
accession to our literary strength: and we 
know that we speak the sentiments of the 
gentleman to whom Dr. Beloe’s work is sent 
for opinion, and of our reviewers in general, 
when we solicit a continuation of such fa- 
yours; with whatever information may con- 
tribute to render any article in our work more 


complete than it otherwise might be. Ano- 
nymous informants, however, must give us 
leave to use such degrees of prudence and 
circumspection as we may judge necessary ; nor 
will any composition, if contrary to liberality 
and good manners, be deemed worthy our 
thanks, or even our notice. 


To the Editor of the LureraARy PANoraMa, 


Sir,—I have just finished the perusal of the 
first vol. of Mr. Beloc’s Anecdotes of Lite- 
rature and scarce Books. The work is full 
of curious matter, and has at once informed 
and amused me. His preface is a charming 
composition ; and the rei der cannot help re- 
gretiing that a misj laced coniidence in a 
wretch who deceived him, should have re- 
ceived such a punishment, by the removal of 
the Dr. ivom uic Museum, as should rather 
have been inflicted on criminality. I under- 
stand that the Curators have received back 
all, or at least a main part of the pilfered 
spoils. But it does not appear that any pro- 
cess has been instituted against the culprit, for 
the future protection of such valuable public 
property. I have to beg of Mr. Betog him- 
self, and your readers in general, to receive 
with a liberal spirit my remarks on a few pas- 
sages in his book. 

P 163, Dr. Brrcu is mentioned with 
praise for deliberation in revising and correct- 
ing one of his biographical works, and Mr. 
B. laments that authors and publishers of the 
present day do not take a litte more time in 
rendering their labours more perfect. Here I 
must say to him in the language of the Vul- 
gate—‘* ex ore tuo, te condemnabo.”—In 
the table of contents immediately prefixed to 
his book, I was surprized, not to say shock- 
ed, to read for Aides, and CEneas for 
AEneas, and Elegedia for Elegidia. I was in 
hopes that Mr. Roscoe had improved, and 
had indeed established, the proper nomen- 
clature for the Italian Literati who appeared 
at the era of the revival of letters ; M rR. Be- 
Loe, however, relapses into the use of /adin- 
ized appellations. He has a way, too, of 


dus editions of books, for Aldine; which is 
a colloquial barbarism, unworthy of a man 
of letters, himself a critic. The typographi- 
cal errors are numerous throughout the vo- 
lume; and speak a ** plentiful lack” of that’ 
obstetric assiduity which Dr. Bircn em- 
ployed in ushering his works into the world. 


P. 57, SuaKesPEARE.—In a copy of the 
first edition of the works of this most inven- 
tive, perhaps most sublime, of all poets, 
King Charles 1. wrote his initials with a sort 
of motto—‘* dum spiro, spero,”—and the 
night before his execution he gave tlre book 
to Sir Thomas Herlcrt. Now it is singular, 
that, although this whole article turns upon 
the identity of this gentleman, and His PRE- 
sent Masesty, (to whom this copy of 
Shakespeare now belongs) has in his own 
hand-writing corrected an error of the late 
Mr, Stevens, distinguishing Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, Groom of the Bed-chamber to King 
Charles I., from Sir Henry Herbert, Master 
of the Revels to that monarch ; Mr. BELor 
says that King Charles presented the book to 
Sir Henry Herbert, a singular instance of in- 
adyertency.—This fine copy of Shakespeare 
has thus the autographs of two British kings. 


P. 68, The Compilers of the Common 
Prayer-book.—These are thirteen in number. 
I think I once made out that eleven of the 
thirteen were educated at Cambridge. Heuce 
it will naturally be concluded that I must be 
of Cambridge myself. ‘This is very true, 1 
was a pupil of Dr. Farmer. 


P. 72, Chalkhill—Mr. B. has not pune- 
tuated, save by affixing a periodal stigma at 
the end, Dr. Johnson's Latin translation of 
ae song in Walton’s Complete An- 


P. 85, Anacreon.—Mr. B. says that the 
plates intended for the edition ‘of this poet 
printed at Parma, were stolen. ‘This is not 
the case. They were the drawings in Indians 
ink which were stolen. The editor had em- 
ployed a person well read in mythology, and 
skilled in the art of drawing, who should 
compose as many designs as there were poetical 
subjects, and should delineate them in_In- 
diau-ink and shade them properly, that (after 
being engraven) they might be prefixed to the 
several odes. The person employed had fi- 
nished his undertaking most ‘exquisitely, 
when the designs were stolen. If Mr. Beloe 
will read the Latin quotation once more, he 
will see his error, I make no doubt.* Ff 


* Negotinm dederat peritissimo artifici, ut 
pro ea qua pollebat mythologiwe cognitione, 
et graphidis peritia, totidem excogitaret ima- 
gines, quot sunt odarum argumenta, easque 
atramento sinico delinearet, adum Sraretque, 


using substantives for adjectives, such as 4/- | singulis cuntiouibus promittendas. Kem ile 
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P. 93, Epistole obscurorum virorum.— 

r. B. mentions more than one person sup- 
posed to be the author of this gravest of all 
picces of irony. Is not the author Reucn- 
Lin, whose Greek appellation was Cuapnio, 
Rteek or Smoke; for such is the meaning of 
Reuchlin in German. At least 22 years ago 
I read the Epistole (I think in an edition by 
Maittaire) under the full persuasion that 
Revcu in himself, often mentioned in them, 
actually composed them.* 


P. 134, A double Acrostic is given, with 
the initials of James I. at the beginning, and 
those of Anne of Denmark at the end of each 
line—Jacosus Rex, Anna Recina. Mr. 
B. gives wie of a letter written “< to this 
same monarch;” adding that ‘* the writer 
would not easily have believed that the Prince 
kis son would afterwards be expelled his do- 
thinions for” his attachment to popery—now 
James II., the prince expelled, was grandson 
to James [. 


P. 140, Pasguillorum tomi duo.—I know 
aot why Mr. B. should speak of the “ ez- 
treme rarity” of this book; because Dr. 
Maty saysexpressly, in an account of it which 
Mr. B. himself prints, that Daniel Heinsius 
Was mistaken in thinking himself the sole 
possessor of it; “ supersunt enim p/ura ejus- 
dem libri exemplaria in variis Bibliothecis 

blicis, nec rare in auctionibus Germanize 
ifveniiur.” He admits, indeed, that it sells 
dearly enough ; but, it should seem, not on 
account of its scarcity, but ‘ ob intrinsicum 
valorem ;” it is described as eagerly sought— 
not Bibliopolis, but a Bibliophilis. 


P. 181, The Bishops’ Bille, 1563.—This 


absolverat opere exquisitissimo ; sed pessimi 
hiominis rapacitate, imagines furtim surrep- 

* I have a very beautiful specimen of ty- 
pography, in black letter, the paper of fine 
texture, with a large margin, and in high 
preservation. Caprio appears in the title 
page as translator of an epistle of Athanasius. 
‘ Psalmorum omnium: juxta Hebraicum 
veritatem, paraplirastica interpretatio, authore 
Joanne Campensi:; publico: cum nasceretur 
et absolveretur: Lovanii Hebraicaruin Lite- 
rarum Professore. Reverendissimo Domino 
Joanni Dantisco Episcopo Culmensi, &c. de- 
dicata. Accessit Athanastusad Marcellinum in 
Librum Psalmorum, Capnione. interprete.” 
—Colophon at the end of the book—Parisiis, 
per Franciscum Regnault, expensis honestis- 
simi Viri, Thome Bertheleti, Loudinensis, 
Thipographi Regii. Anno 1534. This book 


is mentioned in Herberi’s Ames, Vol. |. p. 


423. A Collector, perhaps, might think it 
valuable. 
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is but a meagre article. —I have a copy, notin 
good condition, of the English bible of 1539; 
which I rescued from the gripe and fangs of a 
cheesemonger, after he had hewn off the 
covers, and had weighed the paper in his de- 
secrating scales; I gave him eighteen-pence 
for it; he had just given fifteen-pence to a 
woman who had sold it for waste paper. | 
sent it home, (it is a large folio) and, on tum- 
ing over the leaves, I was agreeably surprized 
to find, pretixed to the New Testament, the 
famous title page (which has been engraved 
by Lewis) usually attributed to the pencil of 
Holbein. Atthe feet of a figure of Cranmer 
in one compartment, who is delivering the 
bible to the clergy, are his arms on a shield; 
and at the feet of Cromwell Earl of Essex, 
who, in another compartment, is represented 
delivering it to the laity, are hisarms. After- 
wards Cromwell's arms were effaced from the 
ces and, by extraordinary good fortune, I 
rave also a copy of the same title page, with 
a blank where his arms had been. A friend 
of mine, the late Rev. Samuel Bethell, AM. 
sometime Fellow of Brazen-nose College, Ox- 
ford, who had picked it up, was so obliging 
as to favour me with it, at the same price 
which he gave for it. I should be glad to 
know whata Collector would value the two 
prints at. 


P. 209, Bishop Latimer.—‘* A very rare 
head of Latymer.” I have this print too. The 
Bishop is represented preaching from an hexa- 
gonal pulpit. A bible, with clasps, lies open 
before him on a cushion. He is habited in 
his rochet, tlic lawn sleeves have not ruffles, 
but plain wristbands ; he wears a quilled ruff 
and has a black quoif on his head. Inscrip- 
tion on the ledge of the pulpit, G. Gif. 
sculp. 


The second volume of Mr. Bevoe’s work 
opens with SPECIMENS OF 80NGS8 which oc- 
cur in various old plays, preserved in the col- 
lection made by Me. Garxick.—lIt is, no 
doubt, gratifying enough to have discovered 
several of these little compositions which had 
eluded the researches of those who take a de- 
light in looking for such things; but Mr. B. 
should have considered whether the songs 
which he has found be of sufficient excel- 
lence to excite or gratify general interest. 
Some of them are pretfyish ; and that is all. 
Some have only their scarcity to recommend 
them. One or two at most are such songs: 
as will bear reading twice. The Luivasiz, 
p. 5, has a sweeiness in it; and perhaps 
might please, if set to music by ene who 
could give the air and accompaniment a cha- 
racter of antiquity; or could adapt a melody 
to the words with the felicity which distin- 
guishes the inspirations of Dr. Arne in come 
posing airs for the little ditties and ‘* snatches 
of old ballads in Shakespeare. 
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99] 
«« Golden slumbers kisse your eyes, 
Smiles awake you when you rise ; 
Sleepe, pretty wanton, doe not cry, 
And I will sing a Lullabie. 

Rock then, rock then, Lullabie. 

Care is heavy, therefore sleepe you ; 
You are care, and care must keepe you ; 
Sleepe, pretty wanton, doe not cry, 

And I will sing a Lullabie. 

Rock then, rock then, Lullabie.” 


Pp. 45, 47. We have two songs which 
Mc. B. says give us ‘‘ the burden, or to use 
the language of the time, ¢he foote, of many 
popular old songs.” In fact these songs are 
medleys.—There is a quaintness in the fol- 
lowing, which is not unpleasing ; and it 
might supply the words for acatch, as it was 
originally sang. I should like my friend, 
Dr. Caucort, to work upon the Lu//alie and 
this. 

CATCH. 

I havea prety tytmouse 
Come pecking on my to. 
Three others. Gossuppe with vou I purpose 
To drink before I go. 
Little pretie nightingale, 
Among the branches greene. 
Three others. Geve usof your Christmass ale, 
Tn honour of Saint Stéven. 
Robin redbreast with his noates 
Singing alofte in the Quere ; 
Three others. Warneth to get you frese coates, 
For Winter draweth nere. 
My brigle lieth on the shelfe, 
If you will have any more, 
Vouchsafe to sing it [ Sir} your- 

selfe 
For here you've all my stoare. 


Fool. 


Fool. 


Fool. 


Fool. 


P. 55. How short docs Gervase Mark- 
ham’s ACHITOPHEL come of Shakespeare's 
AUTOLICUS? 


P. 64, Jo. Davors. ‘Non satis est rara 
esse Poemata; dulcia sunto.” Few good 
poets have ever been lost to the world; and I 
cannot value very highly a book which has 
never Leen quoted but by one person, It is, 
however, an honour to any one to have been 
quoted by Isaac Walton. Davors's little poem 
“ To know each Fishes haunt,” is turned 
neatly enough. 

P. 79, 'Tusser. I think Dr. Dickson, 
formerly of Broad-Street Buildings, Physiciau 
to the London Hospital, (he died 1784) had 
a curious copy of 'Tusser, If Iam correct in 
my recollection, (I saw the book at the sale 
of his library) it had many old plates in it. 
1 think my friend Mr. Meene has an ancient 
copy, but not of Dr. Dickson's edition. 
About forty years ago a common edition of 
Tusser was published—a mean book. 

P. 34. On the back of the title-page 
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(of a tractof George Peele’s, printed 1589) 
are the arms of ; there is also this 
semper eadem.” This is the well 
known motto of Queen Elizabeth; and by 
the lines annexed it should seem that the arms 
were those of her Majesty. 
“ Gallia vieta dedit Flores, invicta Leones 
Anglia, jus belli in Flore Leone suum. 
O sic, O semper ferat Elizabetha triumphos, 
Inclyta Gallorum Flore Leone suo.” 

I have a copy of the Scriptores de Re Ruse 
ticd, printed at Zurich—** Tigur? per Jacoe 
bum Mazochium, 1528.” "The cover is un- 
pressed with armorial bearings. On one side 
are the arms of France and England, quar- 
terly ; supporters, a griffin and a greyhound; 
and on the other is an heraldic rose withia 
scrolls inscribed, 

“ Hec Rosa Virtutis de Celo missa serene, 

Hlernum florens regia Sceptra feret :” 
and supported by two angels. The ground ig 
powdered with the sup, moon, and stars; 
and beneath the rose there is a cypher 


This may stand for [enricus and Elizabethey 
Hen. Vil. and his Queen Elizabeth, of the 
House of York ;—and the rose may have @ 
reference to the union of the white and red 
roses. Of course, the impress must have been 
made previously to the printing of the beok 
on the covers of which it appears. Itisa 
thick duodecimo. 

Pp. 91—95. Sir Francis Huvert. The 
name of this epic poet does not occur either 
in the Theatrum Poetarum, or in Riison’s 
Biographia Poetica. In the British Ma- 
seu is preserved a copy of Hulert's ‘* His- 
torie of Edward the Second.” The specimen 
which Mr. B. has furnished resembles no: a 
little, Drayton's Baron’s Warres. Drayton's 
stanza consists of eight lines ; L/ubert’s but of 
seven, as follows, 

“« Flight was our best defence, and flye we did, 
So silly doves before proud Falcons flye, 

Till Gaveston in Scarborrow-castle hid 

My peeres surpriz’d; whom Warwicke’s Earl 

Syr Guy 
Beauchamp beheaded ; so my Pierce did dye, 

A gloomy night concluded his faire morne, 
And fortunes darling ended fortunes scorne.” 


** When this brave Lord, great Lancaster, whe 
late 

This puissant force had now thus long retayn’d, 

As the first agent in this strange debate, 

At fatal Pomfret for these facts arrayn'd, 

‘Gainst whom of all things they articulate, 

To whom these factions chiefly appertayn’d, 

Whose proofes apparent so directly sped, 

As from his body reft a reverent head.” 
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Your readers may here compare the measure 
of these two poets; certainly there is not 
much poetry in either stanza. ‘Two or three 
of Huber?’s are not ill written, however ; and 
perhaps I may hereafter send you a few very 
curious stanzas composed by Drayton. 
P..109.. Grymeston. This 
ve dame, of the age of her namesake, the 
‘irgin Queen, gives some maxims, well 


conceived, and not ill expressed. ‘* There is 


no moment of time spent which thou art not , 


countable for, and therefore, when thou 
hearest the clocke strike, think there is now 
another houre come, whereof thou art to 
yeeld a reckoning.” 
solute life is a desperate death. There never 
was president [precedent] to the contrary, 
but in the theefe in the gospell ; in one, lest any 
shuld despaire ; in onealone, lest any shuld 
Evil thoughtsare thedivel’s har- 

ingers ; for he lodgeth not but where they 

ovide his entertainment."—** Let thy will 
te thy friend, thy mind thy companion, thy 
tongue thy servant.”—* ‘Time is the herald 
of trueth; and trueth the daughter of time.” 
—‘* Let the limits of thy power, be the 
bounds of thy will.” 

Pp. 114, 119. Satyres, &e. 
We have here a most extraonlinary instance 
of early smoothness in versification ; indeed | 
fully agree with the ingenious editor that, 
“ the spirit, the sentiment, the language 
and versification of many passages in the sa- 


tire which is printed, would not have dis- | 


raced the pens either of Dryden or Pope.” 
t is singular, too, that this book, publish- 
éd in 1595, negatives Hall's claim of being 
the first English satirist. all's book was 
published in 1597 ;—he therefore himself 
was the second, notwithstanding his well- 
known lines : 
“ | first adventure, follow me who list, 
’ And be the second English satirist.” 


P. 174. Ropert Greene. 
ticles of the state of Spaine.— 
«© The Cardinalls solicite all . 
The King graunts all 
«« The Nobles confirm all: 
“he Pope determines all : 
The Cleargie disposeth all : 
The Duke of Medina hopes for all : 
Alonso receives all : 
The Indians minister all : 
The Souldiers eat all : 
The People paie all : 
The Monkes and Friers consume all : 
And the Devill at last will carry away all. 
London, printed 1589."—I quote this quaint 
rigmaroll, purely to shew how strangely error 
sometimes will creep in, and difficultes rise 
in things so well kvown as almost to render 
mistakes impossible. I am about to in- 
stance in two cases of sign-posis. Few things 


Twelve ar- 


** The end of a dis- | 


can be so notorious; and yet even here, the 
lapse of a few years shall change their very 
name and description. I remember passing 
many years ago, through a court in Rosemary 
Lane, where I observed an ancient sign over 
| thedoor of an alehouse; which was called 
Tae Four Avis.” ‘There was the figure 
of a king, and on a label ‘I rule all; ” the 
figure of a priest,motto pray for all 
a soldier—** I fight for all ;” and a yeoman 
—‘© I pay all.”—About two years ago I passed 
| the same thoroughfare—and lool. ‘ng 
| up for my curious sign, | was amazed to sce 
a painted board occu ”y its place—with these 
words inscribed—** Tue Four Awts.”—In 
Whitechapel Road is a public-house which 
| had a written sign,—‘‘ The Grave Morris.” A 
| painter was commissioned to embody the in- 
| scription ; but this painter had not a_ poet's 
| eye=-he could not ‘* body forth the form of 
| things unknown ;” in his distress he ap- 
' plied to a friend, who presently relieved him— 
| and the painter delineated as well as he 
could—* The Graaf Maurice,” often men- 
tioned in the Epistole Ho-eliane. 
P. 175. Mr. B. printsa story from Greene 
_ of a monk preaching and endeavouring to pass 
off a beautiful feather for a plume of the 
' Angel Gabriel’s wing, &c. — this tale is 
found originally in Boccacto, who telis it with 
many additional particulars. 
P. 179. Tue Repenrance or Rosert 
GREENE must be a most interesting tract. 


I heartily wish Mr. Bevoe success in the 
tay which he has projected. The perusal of 
is two volumes has given me considerable 
pleasure ; and i doubt not but I shall be equal- 
» well entertained by those which are to fol- 
low. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 
March 14, 1807. 


To the Editor of the Lirerary PANORAMA. 


Sir,—If the account of the introduction of 
the Cow-Pox into India, recorded in your 
Panorama, p. 976, be correctly stated, it af- 
fords a melancholy proof of rashness and pre- 
cip tancy, for it is said that ‘* several instances 
** occurred in Ceylon of secondary pustules 
** on parts of the body distant from the seat 
of inoculation "—-whereas Dr. JENNER 
has again and again declared, that such erup- 
tions never take place in the true cow-pox ; 
and that their occurrence is a proof of the 
disease being a spurious sort, which is inca- 
pable of securing any individual from the 
small-pox. ‘This remark is important; and 
in a case of such general concern, it becomes 
Dr. Jenner and the East-India Vaccinators 
tocome to a right understanding, Jest they 
difluse much mischief and uncertainty, ina 
vain attempt to exterminate an atmospheric 
disease. Menicvs. 

London, 27 Fe!ruary, 1807. 
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DIDASCALIA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
On Tuesday, March 10, a new Comedy 
entitled Town anp CouNTRY; OR, WHICH 
1s BEST? was produced at this Theattre, 
written by Mr. Morton. The following are 
the Dramatis Persone, .arranged in- the old 
fashioned stile, for the benefit of our readers. 
Owen Glenroy, a Welch t - Mr. Murray. 
curate 
Reuben Glenroy, his eld- 
est son, a philanthro- 
pist 

Captain Glenroy, his 
youngest son, a dissi- 
pated man 


Plastic, a gambler - - - - Mr. C. Kemble. 
Trot, a cotton 


- Mr. Kemble. 


- Mr. Brunton. 


turér 
Cosey, @ sentimental 
stock-Lroker 
Hawbuck, a Yorkshire 
latinist and coun, Emery. 


s reant to Plastic 


- Mr. Fawcett. 


Rosalie Somers, an? 
heiress 

Hon. Mrs. Glenroy, a 
high-flying elegante 

Mrs. Trott, a stich 

Sor high birth 
Mrs. Moreen, house- 

keeper bo the Somers’ 

Family 

We shall not trouble our readers, thanks 
to the author, with an account of the fable, or 
moral ; for there certainly is not that proper 
connection nor due arrangement of events, 
or punishment of base principles, to consti- 
tute either one or the other. Suftice it to 
say that the plot hinges principally on the 
adventures of a Miss Somers, a rich heiress ; 
who is, when on the point of eujoying her 
inheritance, stolen from her friends in the 
country and brought to town, by the machi- 
nations of a fashionable villain, Plastic; but 
is luckily regained and married by Reuben 
Glenroy, a most profound, staunch, danger- 
hunting philanthropist. The scene first lies 
in Gloucestershire, then in Wales, and lastly 
in London. 

The characters of this Comedy scarcely 
exhibit any novelty; they have been borrowed 
irom a great variety of plays, but are new me- 
delled compliment to the rejgning imbeci- 
lity of fashion. We shall merely notice two, 
Plastic and Captain Glenroy, which will be 
found in the 7ragedy of the Gamester, by 
the names of Stukely and Beverley. Among 
the eccentricities of the time, we pow see the 
truth of Sir Fretful Plagiary’s remarks, that 
dextrous plagiarist do any thing: 


- Miss Brunton. 


- Mrs, Davenport. 


Didascalia.—Covent Garden Theatre. 
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‘* egad, he may take some of the best things 
“‘ in my Tragedy, and transplant them into 
‘© his own Comedy.” 

The merit of this performance consists in 
its lively dialogue, and the bustle with which a 
variety of detached scenes are hurried before 
the audience. Our old friend Joe Miller, 
has contributed in no small degree towards 
the wit of the piece—nor is it deficient either 
in puns or sentiments. Some of the latter, 
although they savoured much too strongly 
of the German school, were admirably deli- 
vered by Mr. Kemble, whose actitig in the 
animated scenes materially contributed to the 
salvation of the piece. 

If this (eon be not the best of this year's 
bad praductions, we may safely affirm it is 
the richest; indeed it is the very essence of 
liberality. —We see a sentimental stock-bro- 
ker so very generous, that he is perpetually 

ulling out his pocket book and dealing arouad 
his bank notes by hundreds and thousands, 
ag if he did not know the value of them; 
which, for a stockbroker, we acknowledge is 
rather novel, nor by the bye do we. think 
probable, although wt may be what he calls 
quite comfortable!—A cotton manufacturer, 
who has amassed a large fortune by his spin- 
ning jennies, is so delighted when‘he is_ told 
that the confidential director of his business 
is gone off with £50,000, that he dances a 
jig in the greatest raptures, from one end of 
tlie stage to the other—this, also, we do not 
think extremely probable. — Glenroy, the 
philanthropist, although the son of a Welsh 
curate, is likewise wonderfully liberal with 
his purse. In short the pounds sterling are 
scattered about like peas in sowing time. 

The Comecy is intolerably long, but this 
is a fault the author can easily mend ; for as 
it cannot he called a regular play, but merely a 
parcel of detached scenes, he can readily leave 
out half; nor will the piece be the worse tor 
it. If he were even to dispose of his favourite 
Welsh storm, we imagine the audience would 
not be displeased, judging from the ¢hundering 
disapprobation it met with. We advise him to 
curtail the puns, made ad captandum vulgus; 
to leave out half a dozen palpable improbabili- 
ties, and obliterate twice as many vulgar oaths 
—the too frequent and marked attendants of 
moceru dramatic literature and barren genius. 

Notwithstanding a very violent opposition, 
this play received, owing to its bustle and vi- 
vacity, a majority of applause—and has been 
as carefully puffed off in tie news-papers as 
if it had beeu written by a quack doctor. 

A dialogue Epilogue was well delivered by 
Blanchard and Fawcett, and the actors dis- 
played much attention to their respective parts, 
especially Mrs. Glover, who performed with 
great ease and spirit. Emery performed the 

Yorkshire booby (who, not knowing English, 


speaks Latin!) with his usual excellence. We 
regretted Mrs. Mattocks had not more done 
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for her by the author.—The following was 
sung by Miss Tyrer ; it is a pleasing melody, 
and had a good effect. 
Llewellen with his Patience dear, 
Was join’d in wedlock’s band ; 
When war's alarms assail his ear, 
The foe invades the land— 
He march’d among 
The valiant throng, 
All proud of heart was he; 
And smiling cried, 
My lovely bride, 
I'll soon return to thee, 
Oh! Eren wyle, 
I'll soon return to thee. 


She hears the drum, the victors cry, 
Your laurels now prepare, 
She views their march with eager eye, 
Her lover is not there. 
His knapsack blue, 
Shot thro’ and thro’, 
They laid down on her knee, 
And, sighing, cried, 
Ah, luckless bride, 
He'll ne’er return to thee! 
Oh! Eren wyle, 
He'll ne’er return to thee ! 


She lost her love, she lost her wits, 
She hasten’d far away ; 
And now on Snowden’s Cliffs she sits, 
And wildly sings her lay : 
My eyes I strain 
Across the plain, 
In hopes my love to see ; 
My joy, my pride, 
Behold thy bride, 
Oh sweet return to me! 
Oh! Eren wyle, 
Oh sweet return to me! 


DRURY LANE. 

A new After Piece entitled Taz Youne 
Hussar; OR, LOVE AND MERCY, was pro- 
duced at this Theatre on Thursday March 12, 
written by Mr. Dimond; Music by Kelly. 

This is another imitation of preceding 
pieces, and the principal part of the plot 
consists of a young soldier, selling his accou- 
trements to Meenas his parent from prison; 
this occasions subsequent embasrassment, and 
his escape; till at length he is taken, and 
pardoned, in honour of filial affection. The 
reader will soon perceive from this slight de- 
tail how much resemblance it bears to the 
Anglo-German Point of Honour as well as 
another piece more recent aud deservedly po- 
pular. Although the writing is not of the 
first order, as usual in operas, it is made the 
vehicle of introducing very charming music ; 
and from such productions what more is ex- 
pected in these sing song times ?—Notwith- 
standing some opposition, it was received with 
applause. 


OPERA. 

The part of Argenide, in which Madame 
Catalant has lately appeared, and which want 
of room only  sccomr us from noticing bee 
fore, was performed by Mrs. Billington last 
season, and every body was anxious to draw a 
comparison between them. But in truth, 
there is no comparison; for the manner in 
which Catalani the part was 
different, that she made it perfectly new, 
Her Argenide has no rival but Mrs, Siddons, 

Hitherto, we had seen Madame Catalanj 
only in the part of Semiramide: and al- 
though jn that Opera, she was more admired 
by some for the brilliancy of her execution 
and the strength and extent of her powers, 
than for the softness of her voice, or for 
expression, we then observed that her tone 
was peculiarly impressive, and that in the 
cantabile her expression was exquisite. But, 
in Argenide she has so many opportunities 
of displaying her perfections in that respect, 
that those who were persuaded she sought 
more to astonish the hearer than to move the 
heart, have been most agreeably undeceived. 

Itseems as if Portogallo wished to surprise 
in Semiramide, and to touch the heart jn 
Argenide—Madame Catalani skilfully adapts 
to each part its peculiar character. In the 
same manner she strictly adheres to the pur- 
= of the composer in every thing she sings. 

us, in the first Creatina, (which was en- 
cored and rapturously applauded) we were 
charmed with the expressive simplicity of the 
first part Oh quanto lanimi er mi Consoli, 
@c. and struck with the contrast betwixt the 
sweet expression of dtlctta imagine, di pace 
et amor, and the force of the exclamation, oh 
Sato barlaro col tuo rigor! 

But the most interesting scene in the first 
act is, that in which Argenide deceives Serse 
by protestations of love, while at the same 
time she contrives to assure Sebastes of her 
unalterable constancy. In the dialogue, as 
well as in the beautiful air, nel gran tem- 
piv, Catalani’s singing and acting were per- 
fect: we only wish that the sweet words mia 
dolce sposa were not meant to deceive, as 
well as goderomo in sen d'amore la piu gran 
JSelicita. 

The scene in the cavern, the duet of Arge- 
nide and Sebastes, the following scene and 
trio with Serse, are also very beautiful, We 
only wonder that Argenide’s animation and 
fire do not produce corresponding feelings on 
the part of Selastes.—The duet of Argenide 
and Serse, and the air which ends the first 
scene of the second act, Di tanti mali mici, 
produced great effect. Her acting in the gth 
scene, where she addresses Serse after he has 
condemned his son to death, equalled the best 
tragic performance we have witnessed ; she 
electrified the audience by a musical ejacula- 


tion of the most piercing effect. 
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‘MEMOIRS OF M. DE LA HARPE. 


Cusp. I.—Birth—Pensioner at the Unirer- 
sity of Par is—Diderot—Tragedy of Earl 
of Warwick—New Philosophy—+ oltaire— 
hreron—Visit to ke rney 
Jean Frangois de la Harpe was born at Pa- 

ris in 1740. His father, who was descended 
fiom a noble family in Switzerland, entered 
ata very early period of his life into the service 
of France. ‘Though he was by no means at 
his ease in point of fortune, and could euter- 
tain but little hope of enriching himself in 
the career which hehad chosen, he neverthe- 
Jess married a young lady, who, though she 
could boast of birth, beauty, and the most 
amiable qualities of the mind, derived but 
little advantage from fortune. This marriage 
was attended with all the happiness that couic 
be reasonably expected ; buta numerous fami- 
Jy soon occasioned those disquietudes which 
contracted means of support must produce in 
such a situation. Many of the children, how- 
ever, died at an early period. M. de la Harpe, 
who was among the youngest of this numerous 
family, had already distinguished himself by 
an extraordinary prematurity of intellect, when 
he lost his parents, whose attentions to his 
education were now so necessary, and which 
would hereafter have enabled him to repay 
them for the sacrifices which their tenderness 
was disposed to make for him. His father 
was a member of the Order of St. Louis at the 
time of his death. 

The young orphan, in this abandoned state, 
was indebted for maintenance and instruction 
to the charitable provisions which piety 
had formed for the relief of helpless child- 
hood. Paris at that time possessed numerous 
establishments, where deserted children might 
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obtain an asylum. Here the most delicate at- | 


tentions were practised ; and such of the or- 
phans as had a claim from the rank and con- 
dition of their parents, to the distinctions of 
birth, were the objects of superior care ; and 
no pains were spared to afford them the means 
of recovering the rank which they had lost. 

The benevolent persons who h«d become 
the voluntary guardians of the young La 
Harpe, had suflicient interest to place him as 
a pensioner in a College of the Universi- 
ty. Here his premature talents display- 
ed themselves, and encouraged the most flat- 
tering expectations. It was from the pensi- 
oners that the colleges derived their principal 
eclat; and it was with their continual tri- 
umphs that these young students remunerated 
the pains which’ were bestowed on them. 
When children are thus left to themselves, 
when they are made to fcel the necessity of 
succeeding in the duty which is imposed on 
them, when they have no aid or indulgence to 
expect from their: parents, it is seldom that 
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they fail of rising to distinction. If in ma 
ture life, the siruggles which ialent sustains 
with want, interrupt the progress to that per- 
fection which an author might otherwise ate 
tain; in childhood, on the contrary, this 
sort of constraint, disengaged, in general, from 
all care of the future, excites their emulation, 
animates their courage, and renders them ca- 


pable of the greatest efforts. 

M. de la Harpe, nevertheless, did not an- 
nounce in the first classes, the brilliant talents 
which he afierwards displayed. He was placed 
in the college at rather too early a period ; and 
several subjects which were at that time given 
him by way of exercise were not within the 
grasp of his young comprehension. He could 
not employ his honrs as m iny do, in perplex- 
ing their minds with what they do not under- 
stand ; nor would his admirable genius engage 
1 epguiries of which he could not offer an 
adequate result. . The solid powers of his rea- 
son, accompanied as they were with a brilliant 
Imagination, conducted him to the most dis- 
tinguished places, as soon as he was admitted 
into the higher classes. A long succession of 
years had elapsed, since the University of Pa- 
ris could Yoastof such a renowned student. In 
the exercises of rhetoric he discovered the 
same ability as in every other. In two succes- 
sive years, M. de la Harpe bore away the palm 
of honour, as well as all the other principal 
prizes. His suecess was without exe nple. 

At this period, though the people of Paris 
were chiefly oceupred in the most frivolous 
pursuits, an attention was occasfonally given 


to circumstances of a serious cast, and con- 
nected with general utility ; particularly, if 
they possessed any thing of original character. 
Thus the success of M. de la Harpe became 


the subject of general conversation. It grew 
into a kind of fashion to invite him to private 
parties ; and this young man appears to have 
obtained a large share of public admiration, 
before he had completed his collegiate studies. 
Such flattering attentions were sufficient to 
turn the strongest head; nevertheless, M. de 
la Harpe, inexperienced as he was, in men and 
manners, did not suffer himself to be carried 
away by chat general infatuation, which how. 
ever violent for the moment, always proves a 
transient emotion. .It is the common fate of 
premature talents, to dazzie for moment, 
and then sink into the wost profound obscu- 
rity; but this wasnot the mortifying destiny 
of M. de la Harpe. Without indulging a fond 
reliance on the exaggerated praises which pour- 
ed in upon him, he continued to pursue his 


' studious labours. Hisreason informed him that 


| 
| 


| cided tone of M. de la Harpe emp! 


| the triumphs of the college are neither solid nor 


durable. Though, to the flattering succession 
of those which he obtained, the sense and de- 
ved in his 
discussions, and which the habits of ‘social de- 
corum could not correct, has been frequenily 
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attributed. This opinion however, is by no 
means correct. The intimate acquaintances 
of this celebrated writer all agree that an ex- 
treme frankness of disposition, and above all, 
a clear conviction of his opinions, were the 


causes of this defect in his character; and | 


are of too noble a nature not to bear their apo- 
logy along with them. 

The enemies of M. de la Harpe have pre- 
tended that he was guilty of ingratitude to- 
wards M. Asselin, the Prjucipalof the college, 
which had received, maintained, and instruct- 
ed him. This imputation however, has been 
refuted again and again ; and a statement of 
the facts connected with it, will be sufficient 
to prove the fallacy of such an opinion. M. 
de ta Harpe had composed soue verses on one 
of the Professors, the ridiculous parts of 
ywhose character rendered him a fit subject 
for thesatiric muse. Some time after, a poem 
of similar cast appeared against Asselin ; the 
scholars, and probably the author of the 
offensive verses himself, affected to at- 
tribute them to the young poet, who was 
known to have exercised his genius in sati- 
rical composition. This early attack on his re- 
putation was attended with very injurious con- 
sequences. [t actually occasioned his being eom- 


mitted toa house of correction ; but though he | 


constantly maintained that the libel did not pro- 
ceed from him, and though the author himself 
was afterwards discovered, the public opinion 
inconsiderately attached the guilt of ingrati- 
tude to the character of M. de la Harpe. 
Immediately after his second year of rheto- 
ric, he began to form connections with literary 
men. Diderot was the first of them; 
but, though the enthusiastic spirit of that 
sophist was peculiarly calculated to se- 
duce a young man, M. de la Harpe, in the 
very first conversation he had with him, form- 
ed a just estimate of his character. Among 
the manuscript notes which he left behind 
him, there is the following very curious reci- 
tal of this conversation ; we shall let it speak 


| 


tor itself, and give the portrait of Diderot in | 


the genuine colours of nature. 


T wasnever,” says M.de la Harpe, inti- | 


mately connected with him, and I never 
liked him. Bat I have seen exoush of him 


to form a tolerable judgment of his charac- | 
ter, and he was the firstdistinguished literary | 
man with whom I had any comuiunication. | 


It was during thevacstion, I we 


voured me with a letter of introduction to 
him. His essay on dramatic poetry had 


lately appeared, and 1 was very much dis- | 


satisned with it. I was at this time over- 


flowing with classical knowledge, and had | 


been instructed by inasters of pre-eminent 
taste. 
attacked the philosopher on his principles of 
poetry, with all the inconsiderate zeal of 


sjust seven- | 
teen, and I had just returned from acountry | 
visit, wherea friend of M. Diderot had fu- | 


| 
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I accordingty, and without reserve, | 
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** my age and character. Diderot, whose only 
** object was todispense instruction to a younz 
** man, was so far trom being offended at my 
objections, that he entered at large into his 
“* defence. Strnck as I was, when he as- 
** sumed the appearanee of a man_ possessed 
with a devil, 1 became more occupied in 
consideriug him than his arguments, and 
made him no other reply, but such as was 
necessary to carry on the dispute, or rather 
to continue his preachment, as one word 
was sufficient to keep him going for 
“* half an hour, and any subject served asa 
** text for his eloquence. The sitting con- 
tinued about four hours; though he 
was generally either standing or walking 
about; and wl chanced to sit 


se 


when he 


** down, the pantomime continued. For 
“© my part I frequently availed myself of his 
fits of enthusiam, to sit quiet aad examine 
** him at my ease. His most familiar and 
** habitual gesture was to shut his eyes, as 
‘* if invoking inspiration. He then stood 
still, with his head in an elevated position, 
and his arms hanging motionless by his side, 
while the words falling from his mouth re- 
called to my mind the comparison of the 
** flakes of snow, applied with so much sim- 
** plicity by Homer to the eloquence of Nes- 
‘* tor. From this ecstatic mode of delivering 
‘* his sentiments, from this prophetic attitude, 
“* he suddenly started with a rude emotion 
and violent expression. ell now, aud 
** what is it possitle for any one to reply 
“* to that? At thesame moment he threw 
‘* his night-cap with the utmost violence to 
** the end of the room, when picking it up 
** with all possible gravity, (for 1 was deter- 
mined not to interrupt his pantomime) and 
replacing it on his head, he exclaimed in an 
oracular tone—Nothing. must confess 
that the whole of this scene appeared to me 
‘€ perfectly ridiculous ; vor did it tend to set 
‘* off his ‘doctrine, which I thought altoge- 
‘*« ther false, or to give the least energy to his 
** dogmatic babbling. He probably discover- 
“« ed fyom my countenance, that he had filled 
me with astonisnmicnt, but without pro- 
“ ducing any serious effect on my mind ; for 
“* he coneladed by saving, and it was the best 
“he did say, Jf you were to be seen on one 
‘© side, listening i6 me in this calm and quiet 
“© mood, and myself on the other ha nd exert- 
ng a qua truple energy to con ince You, 
“© it must uppear that I am supporting a sys- 
tem alugether new, and a7 my OWN 
‘© tion; and that you have been definding 
“© one whichis as old as the world. Ths, 
it is true, was a very iugenious way of ac- 
“ counting for his eathusiasm and my tran- 
guillity ; but the impression was : 
was naturally anenemy toevery kind of aflec- 
“* tation, and nothing had ever appeared to me 
soout of nature, as the whole conduct of this 
“* man. in fact, he disgusted me, and I could 
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« consider him in no other point of view, 
« than as a missionary of a very bad taste, 
«* and who would never make a proselyte of 
me.” 

This scene gives a very just idea of the cha- 
racter Of Diderot. M.de Ja Harpe, in the 
latter part of his life, frequently anvused him- 
self in commiting to paper any circumstances 
which occurred to his mind, respecting the 
persons with whom he had lived ia social in- 
tercourse. His object, however, was nothing 
more than to paint the manners of the times ; 
and he never noted down any thing which 
might lessea the favourable opinion entertain- 
ed of those, whose conduct furnished the ma- 
terials fur his observations. We shall select 
the most interesting of them, being persuaded 
that it will afford pleasure to hear M. de la 
Harpe himself occasionally speak of those 
things which made a strong impression on his 
mind, whether they happened in the world at 
large, or in the society of lettered men. 

It will not appear extraordinary, that M. de 
la Harpe should have considered M. Diderot’s 
treatise on dramatic poetry, as a subject for ri- 
dicule. He was at this time composing his 
tragedy of Warwick, in the consiruction of 
which, he mast serapulously adhered to the 
path imarked out by the great masters of the 
drama. A few poems, which though they 
evidently manifested symptomns of collegiate 
origin, had been favoura ly received in the 
world, and justified the opinion which had 
been formed of the young poet. When his 
Tragedy was finished, he already enjoyed a 
considerable degree of reputation ; nor did he 
experience those mortifications which general- 
ly accompany the dramatic writer whew he en- 
ters on his career. The actors theimselves 
were disposed to favour him ; nor did they he- 
sitate tg spread abroad the most favourable 
opinions of his play. Notwithstanding this 
premature reputation, which on such an oc- 
casion is replete with disadvantage, Warwick 
wascrowned withasuccess, of which there had 
been no example since the tragedies of Vol- 
taire appeared on the French stage.  Hitherio 
M.de la Harpe had not encountered any ob- 
stacle ; every thing had concurred to ensure 
him success, and to present him with every 
advantage to the world. The intoxication 
however of his first triumph, blinded him as 
to the future ; and soon it will be seen what 
disgrace succecded to the delusive honours 
which he had received. If the public had ma- 
nifested tgo much indulgence to the first essays 
of M. de la Harpe, it afterwards praciised a 
degree of severity against him, which border- 
ed on injustice. 

At this epocha, the sect of pretended philo- 
sophers had attained its highest degree of cre- 
dit. As it extended its influence over the po- 
litical as well as moral world, it also possessed 


itself of the realins of literature, whose ho- 
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nours it distributed. It alone enjoyed the 
power to confer or destroy reputation. The me- 
diocrity which it protected was certain of sue- 
cess, while the talents which had not submit- 
ted to its influence, were persecuted or despised. 
Theemployment of Lettres de cachet was in 
the hands of theee preachers of atheism, and 
of anarchy ; and it was no uncommon event 
for those who pleaded the cause of God and 
their prince, to be commiticd to the state pri- 
sous if they had dared to wound the vanity of 
any philosopher in power. M. de la Harpe, 
who had announced superior talents, and ale 
ready acquired a high dramatic reputation, 
was earnestly sought after by this sect, who, 
while it had encreased its gang with writers of 
an inferior class, was not without its solicitude 
to enlist those who would give it eclat. The 
hope of obtaining the prizes of the academy 
was encouraged in the young poet ; it was 
suggested to him, that he might one day be 
adimitted into that society, which modern phi- 
losophy had selected for its favourite resort ; 
in short, no means were neglected that might 
seduce him. Without connections, and with- 
out resources, his sitaation was beset with dif- 
ficulties. It was to be presumed, that if he 
turned his back upon these advances, the sect 
would become enraged at the indignity, and 
exercise its vengeance. His talents would have 
ben stifled in their birth, the theatre and the 
academy would have closed against him, and 
any works which he might have published, 
would have been successfully decried by the 
sareasins of the philosophers. 

M. de la Harpe appeared ata very early age in 
the career of public life, and finding that the 
general opinions were conformable to those of 
the philosophers, he unreflectingly adopt- 
ed the tenets which are the most indal ent to 
the passions of youth — Nevertheless, his de- 
cided preference of solid learning preserved 
him from those excesses, in whieh the sophists 
of his time indulged themselves ; and as he 
could not attack them openly, he employed 
indirect means, sometimes in conversation, and 
occasionally in the polemical writings of the 
day, to expose their absurdity. We have al- 
ready seen the opinion which he formed of 
Diderot, and the boldness he assumed in dis- 
puting with him, at the very moment when 
the philosophic party was so numerous, and 
had such a predominant influence in the lite- 
tary world. 

‘The first public advance which M. de la 
Harpe made to the philosophers, was to dedi- 
cate Warwick to M. de Voltaire. His ad- 
dress on the occasion does not contain a single 
opinion which either good sense or pure taste 
would disavow. The author made his princi- 
pal attack on the unreserved employment of 
uiaxims, and proverbial sentences, so frequente 
ly found in modern tragedies. He mivintaing 
with great truth, that they interrupt the un- 
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folding of the passions; an 


trom expre sions Oi nature, destroy every j 
. 
illus $l the atre. it cannot indeed be 


deni oltaire was notaltocether | 
this defect, even in his best trayecies. 
M. de was neither blind to the im- 
perfection o 

an vung ration, or perhaps hii 


knowledge of mank d induc cod him to sup- | 


pose it pc 


d as they deviate | sé the 
. publ hed with the trag 


fetter to Voltaire, which of course is 
zedy, and had made 
some noise. That leiter is full of vanity 

said Diderot, with a very grave aspect ; ai 
forgetting at the same time, that he had 


What, said I to him, 


not read the piece. 


"a poet for whom he enteriaincd | ** you have not read Warwick! yet have read 


une letter to Voltaire ! His easbarrasment 


*€ was instant and very visible; he blushed, 
ire would not | ** and was so confoundcd, that he could not 


perceive that a! h pompous | ‘ articulate his words. 1 did not therefire, 
culogiums ol "his m, was indirect censure of bis | * press him further on the occasion. I] have 
tragedies. “The Poet of Ferney, who was chief | ** not yet forgotten the effect produced oa m 


of the sect, contrived his answer with no 


had not declared openly for the new opi inions, 
1¢ strove to seduc ¢ him by the praises w b ich 


he heaped upon him. This letter, \ with all iis 


elegant fri contrives to abuse J revo) philosopher app 
Hy aitempt to humble a young man, whose 


sperisc 7 @ nly crime was a failure of exterior res pect 
“* to one who assumed obligation where none 
was due. ‘This pre domineer- 
“in 6 spirit, completed my disgust of him.” 


and to be p ‘nm at the expence of the cler- 
As M. dela Harpe ron not dis 
with it with his tragedy, he 
created an irreconcilable enemy in the editor 
of the Année Littéraire ; and thus, though 
without any avowal on his part, he found him- | 
self advanced to a place among the modern | 


philosopheis. 
The dedication of Warwick however did | 
not please the whole of them. Diderot could 
not disguise his ill humour on the occasion, | 


and was parti icularly active in maintain: 
that the princi les of th e author were in di- 

rect contradiction to the new laws of pt etry. 
De la Harpe in his manuscript notes, relaicsa 
conversation which he had vith Diderot on 
this subject, and in which the philosopher 
played avery comical part. I had no 
«« him, he says, for near two years, when I 
** presented my first vork to the theatre, and 
<* about three nonths afier that event, I took 
** an opportunity toca!l upon him. found 
“© M. de Pesai there, a fellow collegian, and 
<¢ still in some degree favourable, though in- | 
** timately connected with Dorat, who was 
** no longer a friend of mine. Didcrot was 
«* very much piqued at my long absence, but 
«« still more, at my having neglected to com- 
“© municate with hun on the subject of iny 
“© first tragedy ; and still more perhaps, that 
it had been so h igiily favoured on ihea- 


** tre, as to ral e the author of it to literary 
distinction. ‘This was very apparent irom | 
«* the cold and dignified reception which lie 

‘#6 cave me before a third person, as well as 

“© from the tone of his first salutations, which 

** were in fact, little better than reproaches. 

«* He affected not to saya word to me res) ect 

** ing my play ;*but Fezai spoke of itin such | 

ie manner, that he was under the necessity apr | 

«* acknowledging that he had not read it. | 

*« This was not very polite ; but it must also 

‘ be acknow ledged, that I had failed in the | 

‘* attention due to him, by net presen: ting him 


‘* with a copy. The conversation turucd on | 


for him, to” emp sloy his talents in some lucra- 
tive pursuit. 


articles were oc 
Saurin, Damillavi 


| * mind, by the pitiful part which a man ot 

common art. Luspleased that the youn: man ‘¢ the age of Diderot had now played, and 
be before a third person, merely from having 

| ** told a lie, suggested by vi uity and ill hu- 

| mour. In what a degraded” state did the 


to ime, from this base 


"The repres sentationsof the tragedy were not, 


1owever, sullicient to sup] port a young man 


who frequented the | best company 5 and who 
was not habitueted to the yractice of ari- 


ideconomy. It became necessary therefore 


The direction of a journal pre 
ented itself as affording the advanta; ves his sie 
tuation demanded ; and his high reputation i for 


veniusand scholar ed him admission 


among the editors of the Gazctie Liti¢rai:e, 
a publication entirely devoted to the philoso- 
plier ;; but where, nevertheless, some cutting 


ioually found. Marmontel, 
lle, furnished materials for 
it; and vale 7 old as he was, contributed 
toit. M. de la Harpe webs is only one who 
acted with some degice of precaution, Nei- 
ther prejudice, nor party spirit ever led him so 
far astray, as to biacken talents, and 
to crv up inferior attainment He now un- 
folded the character which he would assume In 
the career of criticism. The Gazetle Liti¢raire 
was published in oppesition to the Journal of 
Krevon. ‘Thits person, already piqued at the 
answer of Veltaire to the dedication of War- 
wick, nevel forgave M.de la Harpe for having 
enlisted bimse!t in the number of his declar- 
ed enennes. From this moment, the Anne 

i/déraire teemed with severitiesagainst War- 
wick and its author; nay, so blinded was its 
resentment, thatit denied him the possessio mol 
any claim whatever to learning or talents. lt 1s 
not to be supposed, that such apparent injus- 

ce CO ald produce the efiects wh ich were in- 
tended. li too often indeed affceted with se- 
vere mortification and alarm the mind of a 
young man, who had no resources but his ta- 
lents. The public however, was not ni isled 
by such violent and ill fo unded opinions ; and 
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the tragedy of M. de la Harpe continued to 
be received on the stage with undiminished 
applause. 

An opportunity soon presented itself to ap- 
preciate the real literary powers of the new 
critic. It is not in pass sing judg rment on works 
which produce no sensation, that a writercan 
establish a character for discernment and taste 
ina public J journal ; .he has on such occasions 
merely to pursue the beaten track, and all will 
be right. But it is when one of those adven- 
turous works appear, which, though written 
in direct contradiction to the rules of legiti- 
nate composition, finds at first a favour able 
reception, that a man possessing a strong well 
ordered mind, familiar with classic nal learning, 
and qualified tod _ on an art, in which he 
has himself been crowned with suecess, has 
the courage to ae the general opinion, to 
discover faults where others thought they had 
perceived beauties ; and without passing the 
limits of moderate criticism proves to the pub- 
lic that its admiration has been taken by 
prize. The Siege of Calais, whic! ay 
peared on the theatre at this peri od, met wi ith 
a success equal to that of the Cid. Thi 
it is true, contains some beauties; but o1 
whole, its natural place is among those works 

vhich have been just mentioned. MM. de Ja 
Harpe was the oaly critic who did not suffer 
himself to be led away by the gencral entin- 
siasm. In two articles replete with 
ledge and. arguinent, he 
the | faults of the play ; "and at the same time, 
did not neglect to excite a due admiration of 
the few happy thoughts which it possessed. 
This criticism, as just It was moderate, pro- 
duced an uncommon sensation on the public 
mind; and M. de Voltaire, who did not love 
Du Belloy, complimented M. de la Hi Pei in 
the most Aattering terms on the occasion. He 
endeavoured at the s same time, to engage him 
in his quarrels; and to make him the instra- 
ment of his ore Flattery was always 
employed by the old pt hilosopher as the engine 
of seduction. M.de la Harpe was at this time 
employed on his tragedy of Timolecn, and 
M. de \ Voltaire, who had fre quently wiitter 
libels against Crebillon, and was very anxious 
to sacrifice him al 


sur- 


- 


} 
boldly expos CG 


altog’ther, considered 
the young poet as equal to the task of des stroy- 
ing h islony esti iblished reputation. There 
* are fine things in Rhadami tus, s vid he to 


© M. de la Harpe, but 1 trust that your Ti- 


moleon will prove a superior produciion. 
*« ‘There is something more than fine things 
” 


in Rhadamistus,” answered M. de la Harpe, 
for there is a fine tragedy in it.’ 

Although M. de la Harpe had attacked with 
— force of argument the faults of the Sicze 
of Calais, the extraordin: wry success of this 
piece had encouraged him to exercise his talents 
in the same branch of literature ; and he was 
doubiless, impressed confidence ihat 
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he should be able to avoid the errors of other* 


dramatie writers. Among the subjects which 
the History of France offers, he found but, 
one suited to his purpose, and that was in a 
very remote period of her annals. Phara- 
mond appea ared to him to wear the com- 
plexion of heroic times, and to offer a picture 
of manners new to the stage, and peculiarly 
suited to theatrical representation. It was his 
object to render the a interesting, and to 
fill it with incidents less imp srobable than 
those of Du Belloy. The ap . this work 
was almost finished when M. de la Harpe ae- 
cepted the invit ition of Volaiee; and paid a 
visit to F emey. 


[To be continued. | 
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To the Editor of the Lirerary PANORAMA. 


SIR, 

As you have favoured the public with an 
accountof the Mouths of the Cattaro, and 
as that part of the continent has become an 
object of contention among the belligerent 
powers, perhaps vou may be induced to in- 
sert the following oficial documents, which 
were presented to Buonaparte in 1798, by 
his commissaries who were sent ie 


Your humble servant, C. W. 


two of 
Greece. 


MEMORIAL RELATING TO ALBANIA, 


ROMELIA, AND THE MOREA, 


To Cilizen General Buonaparte. 
Citizen General, Albania is divided into 
two parts; one, bordering on Dalmatia, is 
inhabited by Turks and Catholic Chris ti ins : 
the latter constitute the force of the Pacha of 
Scutari; but, groaning under a yoke which 
daily becomes more intolerable, they are 

ready to join the first Christian power which 
shock present itself to li rate them. 

The inhabitants of » Mo: 
Cattaro can set on foot 10,600 ‘ 


ive men. 


reckoned at 


The Montenegrins may be 
25,000, all independent, and m enemies 
of the Turks. ‘These warlike peopl ¢ occupy 


the frontiers of Dalmatia from the sea to the 
mountains. 

The other division of 

la Vallona, 100 miles distant from the 
frontiers of Dalmaila, and extends to the 
isthmus of the Morea. ‘This whole tract of 
country, about 20° miles in length, is likes 
wise inhabited by Turks and Greeks. The 
latter form six- sevenths of ihe population.— 
The ccuntry is governed ky five Pachas, who 
are always at war. 

In the jurisdiction of Scimarra are nine- 
teen villag:s, peopled by about 10,000 Greeks, 
who are capable of bearing arias, and have 
been independent for tliree centuries. How- 


Albania commences 
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ever, they have lately been obliged to submit 
to the forces of Ali Pacha. He resides at 
present in Gianina, the capital, which con- 
tains 30,000 inhabitants, fwo-thirds of whom 
are Greeks. His jurisdiction extends over 
three hundred ak peopled by about 
100,000 men. In short, beginning at Pre- 
vesa, and going towards Sugli, six leagues 
from. thence, the abode of a free people; 
Arta, atthe bottom of the gulph of Prevesa, 
Gianina, and the whole extent of territory 
between the two gulphs of Prevesa and Le- 
panto, as far as the isthmus of the Morea, 
offer 300,000 Greeks capable to carry arms, 
ard 40,000 Turks. 


Plan of the Morea. 


The conquest of Greece depends on that of 
the Morea. ‘This peninsula has a periphery 
of 750 miles, a is nearly circular. For 

roduce it is. the richest part of the Levant; 
it contained formerly about two millions of 
souls, but the number is at present reduced 
to 300,000, meluding 27,000 Turks and 
40,000 Mainotes. ‘Fhe force of the Turks 
consists of six strong posts, viz. Patras in the 
gulph of Lepanto, Neocastron, Modon, Co- 
rone, Napoli di Romania, and Monovassia. 
They are badly furnished, and weakly guard- 
ed. Ten or twelve thousand men unit- 
ed with the Mainotes, two or three frigates 
in the gulph of Lepante to arrest the passage 
of the Albanian Turks, and six of the line 
in the sea of Napoli, would be sufficient to 
stop all succours which might be thrown in 
by the Turks. 

It would be a necessary precaution to oc- 
cupy the isthmus of Kamigh (Corinth), 
which is six miles in width: on the laud 
side it is shut in by steep rocks, and there is 
only a narrow pass leading to the Morea.— 
These measures would not only insure the 
possession of the Morea, but open a road for 
the conquest of all Greece. The Greeks in 
Albania, the moment they saw the French in 
possession of that rich peninsula, would rise, 
and the Freuch would be received with open 
arms. 


Remarks on Maina. 


Maina is the Cape Corse of the Morea, 
and the abode of the real descendants from 
the Lacedemonians, from whom they have 
not materially degenerated. The population 
amounts to 40,000 souls, of whom 15,000 
are capable at any time of taking up arms. 
"Though this number may appear exaggerated, 
it is not so, from reckoning the refugee 
Greeks from all parts. For the last thirty 
years the Mainotes pay a small tribute, on 
condition that the Turks never set foot on 
their territory. 

"The country is divided into fifteen districts, 
each governed by 2 captain with unlimited 
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owers ; but should any one dare to abuse them 
a would soon be deposed. A Bey presides 
over the fifteen captains, who can, by virtue 
of his authority, restrain their caprice and 
injustice. But the same motive which con- 
trouls the captains, and obliges them to be 
amicably disposed towards the people, equally 
confines the Bey to his district ; and it is only 
the mildness and reetitude of his conduct 
which can gain him tive public esteem. 

The captains and the Bey derive no other 
emolument from their places than what they 
draw from the people by the following me- 
thod: each captain is the only person who 
buys the oil in his district ; on a certain day 
Ire fixes the price, and then every body is 
obliged to ket bim have it at that’ price.— 
Henee he derives a considerable benefice for 
the maintenance of his household and his 
guard, which consists of thirty men. 

Besides oil, Maina produces silk, cotton, 
and small cattle. ‘Fhe climate is temperate, 
and the air and water very fine, except in 
particular places. The natives are health, 
very active, sober, modest, and courageous. 
Whenever the Turks attack them with a su- 
perior force, they make use of a stratagem 
which has always succeeded hitherto. —Near 
the sea are large caverns, where they conceal 
their families and goods before hostilities com- 
menee. Most of them are supplied with springs, 
and, being among the precipices, they are al- 
most tnaccessible. After these precautions, 
the Mainotes take the?r station and wait for 
the enemy. If they find themselves too weak, 
they retreat and disperse in the mountains. 
Ilowever, they harrass the Turks incessanily, 
particularly in the night, beat them in de- 
tail, and oblige them: to retreat with consi- 
derable loss. ‘The hatred they bear to the 
‘Turks would redouble their evurage, espe 
cially when supported by an army headed by 
Buonaparte. 


MEMORIAL ON THE GREEK ISLANDS NOW 
BELONGING TO THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 
ONE AND INDIVISIBLE. 

To Citizen General Buonaparte. 

Citizen General, the Greek islands in the 
fonian sea ainount to eight, viz. Corfu, 
Paxo, Santa Maura, Ithaca, Cefalonia, 
Zante, Cerigo, and Cerigoto. 

Cerfu, lying in long. 40, lat. 374, is no 
great distance frem the Adriatic gulph, and 
only three miles from Albania. its circum- 
ference is 100 miles, and the population is 
reckoned at 60,000 souls. The port is large 
and safe, guarded by two strong ports, and 
the city stands between them. il is the 


principal produce ; they have very little corn 
and wine ; provisions are imported from Al- 
bania: the air is very fine; the inhabitants 
are healthy, and enjoy a fine constitution. 
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They received the news of their union with 
the French Republic with inexpressible de- 
light. 

Paxo lies six miles to the south of Corfu. 
It is 25 miles in circumference ; it mostly 
produces oil; the port is very good for mer- 
chantmen ; the air is very wholesome ; po- 
pulation 25,000. 

Santa Maura is 70 miles from Corfu, and 
30 in circumference. The soil is very fertile, 
and produces a great deal of oil, corn, and 
but the salt-marshes render the air 
unwholesome. A very narrow bridge unites 
it to the continent. The port is very good 
for merchant vessels; it is defended, as well 
as the bridge, by a fortress. The inhabitants 
are reckoned at 30,000. 

Ithaca is four miles from Santa Maura; it 
is only six in circumference ; the produce 
consists of corn and some oil; the air is very 
fine; the natives are very healthy, and of 
good morals ; population 5090. 

Cefalonia is one mile from Ithaca, and its 
circumference 150; inhabitants 80,000 ; rai- 
sinsand oil the chief produce ; but its great 
resource is navigation, as it can send to sea 
150 vessels, of which fifty carry from ten 
to four and twenty guns each. It contains 
men of great merit, and sincere patriots; the 
municipalities are composed of men of learn- 
ing; and their proclamations breathe nothing 
but humanity and morality. he nobility 
are not so uncouth as in some other islands. © 

Zante is 40 miles from Cefalonia; 60 in 
cucumference, and contains 40,000 souls ; 
raisins and oil constitute its chief wealth ; 
the former yielded a revenue of three millions 
of livres annually, but the people suffer since 
the loss of their trade with the English.— 
There is only one port for large vessels, and 
two for small ones. ‘The air is very good, 
and the island owes its opulence solely to the 
indefatigable industry of 1is cultivators. ‘The 
numerous assassinations committed there was 
the cause of the inhabitants being disarmed ; 
but the Venetian Governor, not to extinguish 
entirely their warlike spirit, bad instituted a 
Petropaiemos, or fighting with stones, at 
certain times of the year. ne half of the 
city was ynatched against the other; it was 
the same in the villages. They fought in 
the plain ; many fathers of familics became 
the victims ; and their deaths or their wounds 
fomented hereditary hatred between families. 
The French have endeavoured to abolish this 
barbarous custom. 

Cerigo lies 200 miles from Zante; it is 66 
in circumference ; the population is reckoned 
at only 5500. The portof Avlemona, where 
all kinds of vessels may ride with safety, ison 
the east side; and to the south stands the 
city of Capsagli, with a port, but very inse- 
cure even for small vessels. The territory, 
though mostly sterile, is tertile in particular 


wine; 
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parts, and produces corn sufficient for the 
island if the spring season is dry. The fruits 
are excellent; the inhabitants are peaceable 
and respectable. Under thie old government, 
ncither assassination nor theft was known. 

Cerigoto is situated between Cerigo and 
Candia; it is inhabited by seventeen families 
of Spacciotes, who are independent of 'Tur- 
key. 

Observations. 

Besides the above islands, France possesses 
four places on the coast of Albania, viz. Bu- 
trenton, Parga, Prevesa, and Venisa. 

Parga, 40 miles from Corfu, is impregna- 
ble in point of situation. Three hundred 
families constitute the population ; having no 
territory of their own, they work for the 
‘Turks. 

Prevesa is 70 miles from Corfu, and lies in 
the same gulph. ‘They reckon 14,000 inha- 
bitants, and the number increases daily, 
owing to the families who take refuge there 
from Turkish oppression. The terntory is 
not proportioned to the population. The city 
is defended by a small fort, and the country 
is guarded by a certain number of men, as is 
the case throughout Albania. 

Venisa is a stnall city with a fortress; the 
territory is fertile, and hasan extent of corn. 
it lies in the gulph of Arta. 

General Remarks. 

The possession of the lonian islands is very 
precarious without the Morea, which main- 
tains them. ‘he conquest of that peninsula 
ensures the possession of Greece. Russia is 
not without her views on that country, Be- 
sides, the Emperor being master of Dalma- 
tia, and having the inhabitants of Cattaro 
and Montenero, can easily penetrate into 
Greece. Now the Greeks are roused, and 
wish for liberty at any price, they will em- 
brace the party of the first power which shall 
present itsclt, under pretence of break- 
ing their chains; though they know that 
French liberty is the vn/y true one. 

Citizen General, if | have taken the liberty 
of exposing my sentiments, it is because not 
a moment sheuld be lost. 

(Signed) P. STEPHANOPOLT, 
For himself and his Uncle. 


ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
[ From the German of Meusel.] 
Augustus added a brilliancy to the librarg 
at Alexandria, which was called Scbasteum, 
but the fanaticism of the Christians destroyed 
it. During this period we find’ no mention 
made of a public library at Athens, though 
the rage for study presupposes a great collee- 
tion of beoks. ‘The first public library in 
Constantinople appears to have, been founded 
by the Emperor Constantius. «Julian added 
to it all the MSS. he could collect. It 
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amounted by degrees to 120,000 volumes, and 
seven Greek and Roman transcribers were at- 
tached to it, paid by the Emperor, to write 
new copies and correct the old. 

In Auticch there was a large public library 
in the temple of Trajan, which was destroyed 
during the reign of Jovian. j 

From the example of Augustus, many of 
his successors collected books. ‘I iberius ‘had 
a library in that part of the palace which he 
built. But ihe most famous library was in the 


temple of Peace, said to have been founded | 


by Vespasian. In the second century Trajan 
established one, which was styled the U/pian, 
from him. It was particularly celebrated for 
the number of Libris lixfeis. During the 
reign of Commodus, the Capitoline library 
was destroyed by lightning. ) 
the third century mentions the library of the 
younger Gordian, consisting of 62,000 vo- 
lumes, which were bequeathed to him by 
his tutor. 

The destructive inroads of the barbarian 
nations, the fault of seldom transcribing the 
best works of antiquity, and the dearness (in 
the sixth century), owing to taxes, of the 
most general and almost indispensable mate- 
rials, namely, the Egyptian Papyrus, and 
other circumstances, were highly prejudicial 
to the collecting of books. 

At the commencement of the fifth century 
there were twenty-nine public libraries in 
Rome. The fine one belonging to the Bishop 
of Hippo, in North Africa, was destroyed by 

*the Vandals. Im the seventh century the li- 
-braries at Constantinople, and generally 
throughout the East, suifered very much by 
wars and fires, particularly under Chosroes. 
During the disputes in the eighth century, re- 
specting the worship of images, most of thre 
‘monastic libraries were carried away or de- 
stroyed. From the middle of the ninth, and 
in the eleventh centuries, when the learned 
families of Bastlivs and Coimnenus ascended 
the throne, many new libraries were formed ; 
- particularly in the convents throughout the 
Archipelago, and on Mount Athos. 

In the seventh century, at the beginning 
of their great revolution, the Arabs are said 
to have burnt the libraries remaining in 

lexandria. But Jater historians, namely 
Gibbon, Reinhard, and Heeren, have raised 
very great doubts on the subject. Afterwards, 
when the Arabs began to cultivate the sci- 
ences, they collected numerous works. The 
arts began to flourish again in Alexandria, 
and a large library of Arabian MSS. was 
formed. The Caliph El Mamum, in the 
ninth century, bought up a great quantity of 
Greek and other MSS. and had them sent to 
Bagdad. 

In the western world, after the latter part 
of the cighth century, collections were made 

owing to the enrcuragement given by Charles 
the Great; particularly for the “monastic 


The history of 
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| schools in France and Germany. Those of 


St. Germain des Prés, Fulda, Corvey, and 
Hirschau, were the richest. MSS. were 
ereatly increased after the establishment of the 
Fenedictines of Clugny, and of the Carthn- 
sians In the eleventh century. Some of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings of England were disposed 
to erect public libraries. Many works were 
brought from Ireland, where the sciences 
had been much earlier cultivated. The most 
famous library was that at York. Copying 
was very common in England during the 
eighth and following century. But the inva- 
sion of the Normans, in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries, was as injurious to 
the libraries there, as it was in France; Ire- 
land was more fortunate. 

During the latter part of the ninth, as well 
asin the tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
sciences were generally neglected in Italy, 
consequently there was no taste for copying 
and collecting MSS. 

In the twelfih century there were sevent 
public libraries in Arabian Spain, whieh 
contained 250,000 volumes. 

In the fifteenth century, particularly after 
the art of printing was discovered, the taste 
for forming large libraries considerably in- 
creased. About 1450, the foundation of the 
Vatican library was laid, as well as the Medi- 
cian at Florence, St. Mark’s, at Venice, St. 
Paul's, London, Trinity College, Cambridge, 


and at Ofen, in Hungary, Vienna, &c. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE APPROACHES BY 
WATER TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 
PART I. 

Of the Canal from the Black Sea. 
The present situation of affairs between the 
Russians and Turks, gives an interest to 
whatever is connected with the power, the 
disposition, or the fate of either empire. We 
propose therefore to avail ourselves of those 
sources of information with which we have 
been favoured, by persons of the highest 
character, or by circumstances attending our 
connections, to give an accurate itlea of the 
relative situations of those powers now in 
arms against each other. We cannot, how- 
ever, forget the presence of a British fleet at 
Constantinople, which induces us to attend 
in the first instance to the maritime condition 
of the Ottoman capital. 

It is well known that this city stands on a 
point of land at the bottom of the canal, 
which flows southward from the Euxine to 
the sea of Marmora, and thence to the Hel- 
lespont, and the Archipelago. It may, 
therefore, be approached by water, either 
from above, or from below. The Russians 
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by possessing the northern shores of the 
Luxine, and by having established docks in 
the “ports of those shores, and a considerable 
maritime power on this sea, have approached 
much nearer to the Porte than ever they were 
before: by having 
merchant vessels from the Euxine to the 


been permitted to pass in 
Archipelago, and the Mediterraneaa, and 
ynen of war with troops, to Corfu, and the 
republic of the Seven Islands, they have ac- 
quired a complete knowledge of the possage, 
and cannot have failed to have made re- 
marks, which they may pow turn to good ac- 


For these reasons we place frst a military 


‘survey of the canal of the Bosphorus, from 


Constantinople to the Euxine. It is princi- 
pally translated from the work of M. Le 
Chevalier, (best known in England, by his 
description of the plain of Troy) who was 
commissioned for this purpose; and who 
may be considered as making the following 
report to Buonaparte. It will be obseryed 
that, the approaches to Constantinople by 
land, form no part of his report; but his 
remarks are limited to the water. France 
had not, could not have, any naval force on 
the Black sea, or any view on the residence 
of the Sultan, which could be realized from 
that quarter. The case is different by land : 
and duenel ore, whatever report M. Le Cheva- 
lier might deliver on that subject, it is wise ly 
suppressed : because, ‘* Leaucoup se prépare, 
mais rien n'est fait.” 
OF THE BLACK SEA. 

The five principal rivers which fall into 
the Black Sea, bring down a prodizious quan- 
tity of sand ; thisis. spread it ito all the creek: 3, 
and arms of the shore, even the most distant 
trom the mouths of those rivers: where the 
vinds sometimes raise the sand into hills and 
banks. The shore of the -Block Sea is gene- 

ally bold, and formed of layers of rock, fre- 
que tly inclined, and mingled with layers of 
clay or gravel; covered above with a¢ good 
depth of ‘black soil ; oceasionaliy stoney, but 
very susecptible of cultivation. There is no 
sand any where except at the mouths of the 
rivers :’ even the banks of the Nieper, and the 
Niester, on the edge of the sea, are compos ed 
of a strong earth, which sustains itselt per- 
pendicul: rly ; whence we may conclude, that 
the sands which those rivers bring, come 
from a distance, and those found in the 
creeks, are driven thither by currents. 

The commerce of the Black Sea might be 
much mere advantageous to ‘Turkey “itself, 
and to the nations of Europe, if “it were 
cenducied by expert sailors, aad more inteilj- 


| gent dealers; but, the navigation is so te- 
diousas to render the goods extremely costly, 
and the awkw: ardness of the dealers, un- 
fu rnis shed with extensive a assorime nts of xoods, 
enhances the price, by delayi ing the departure 

of the vessels. Partly for this rease a, the 
Turks prefer small craft, to ro ships, for 
the navigation of this sea: they store all 
things on board in the order in which they 
are received, without any regard to their 
weight, or ballasting. 


Ex sides, no public work in favour of com- 
merce is thou rhit on. 
th ie roads which lead to the different maritime 
citics, and the wantof quays, or wharfs, for 
the cony ee t loading or unloading of ¢ ods, 


| 

} are a perpetual source ‘of expense, and of in- 
jurious 

| ‘The principal merchandizes exported from 
| this country, ate grain, (reserved ordinarily 
| for Constantinople) wools, wood, pitch, 


| hemp, wax, honey, leather, cotton, and cop- 
| per. ‘They may receive clothing, 
sugar, laces of gold and silver; winealso, and 
other imports. 


coliee, 


The Turks have two ways by which to pro- 
| tect the 

the supply of their capital; the first i 


< 
commerce of the Biack Sea, aud secure 


farming a marine, stperor to that oft 


sians, under able and experienced command. 
| ers: the other is, in becoming masters, thevery 
| instant of a rupture, of the Ciimmerian Bos. 
phorus, or strait of Zabache, bet taking Ta- 
man, and the adjacent part of the Crimea; 
| al the same time seizing Kulbou rn, to clo se 
| the entrance of the Nieper against the s hips 
| of the enemy. The coast of the Abazes 


| being well situated for such an enterprize, 
vould furnish all requtsities for such an 
dertaking : the same may be said of Ocza- 
kow; whi hy if well provided with troops, 
stores, and vessels, would aflord ano pportunity 
{ of rapidly assaulting Kil bourn ; and of taki ing 
| it, before the Russians could have time to 
| come to its assistance. 
The harbour of Warna, which appears to 
be safe, and proper to receive a fleet, is 
bounded on one side by the point of Galata, 
on the other by th: it of ‘Seres lik. A great 
| number of vesscls is perpetually arriving here, 
to load for Constantinople, corn, fowls, eggs, 
butter, and cheese ; as well as wine ior Chers 
son. A population of about 16,000 inhabi- 
tants, orn Greeks, and Armenians, aud the 
lading of a great part of the comuinodities 
j necessary for the subsistence of the capital, 
| 
| 


render Waorna too important to be neglected, 
as to the defence of it, against an enemy. it 
| is therefore essential to fortity it better, and to 
defend tive anchorage, by batteries ph iced on 

| the different heights which surround « 
The country adjacent to Warna is parily 
uncultivated ; “the town contains te i 
mosques, two Greek churches, anda belti 


‘The bad condition 
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built within twenty-five or thirty years, in 
which is placed a “clock with a bell: the 
only place in Turkey where this sound is 
heard. 

The gulf of Bourgas, the middle of which 
is in N. lat. 42° 22’, in an extent of about 
four leagues and a half in width, by five in 
depth, contains many places where the larzest 
vessels may anchor. Bourgas, the principal 
place in this gulf, is the station of a great 
transit trade with Constantinople. 

The windings of the Posphores, a canal 
from the Black Sea to the Propontis, are not 
insensible, and gliding, like those of rivers, 
they are, on the contrary, sharp and angular ; 
from space to space, its banks present an 
obstacle perpendicular to its course, which 
diminishes the impetuosity of its current, 
and renders it more calin, and more naviga- 
ble. 

At quitting the Pontus Euxinus, it follows 
the direction of north-east to south-west, tc 
the gulph of Botouk-déré, whence it bends 
westward till it approaches the promontory 
Kislar Bouroun. Again resuming its north- 
easterly course, it reaches Coustantinople, 
where it enters the Propontis. 

In a word, the Bosphorus forms scven 
different edZows, which occasion the same 
number of currents, whose strength is felt in 
particular directions. ‘These seven currents 
have so much power, that vessels in full sail, 
and impelled by the most favourable wind, 
have some difficulty in overcoming them. Ju 
the last war between the ‘Turks and Russians, 
I saw the Ottoman fleet obliged to be towed, 
to the very entrance of the Black Sea. 


The efiect of these currents on the port of | 


Constantinople, 's to prevent its being choak- 

ed by accumulations of sand, Xc. 

On the Means cf defending Constantinople 
Srom Invasion, on the Side of the Canal 
leading from the Black Sca. 


The entry of the Bosphorus or canal of | 


the Black Sca, is defended by two ancient 


castles, too widely separated to allow their | 


fires to cross each other effec ually; and teo 


weak to resist the artillery of men of war, in | 


a fleet; or even a spirited attack by jand, 
which might be made by troops landed in the 
adjacent creeks or shallows. 

"The two new castles, constructed in 1773, 
being raised on bad principles, are nothing 
better, although nearer to each other; and 
may equaliy be carried by their gorge, or 
land-entry, that being left undefended. 

The new batteries of the two 


already mentioned, the embrasures of which 
are only four or five feet above the level of the 


water, would be rendered untenabie, by the | 


superior fire of the artillery and musquetry 
of ships of war. It would be the same with 
the fl;ing batteries placed under shelter, in 


cavacs | 
being built of masonry, ws weil as the castles | 
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| some places along the quays of this strait. 
The ey ident hazard attending the discharge of 
these pieces, would render them useless, and 
demenstrates their insufficiency. Moreover, all 
this artillery is so defective, that it would be 
impossible to reckon on the accuracy of the 
aim taken, or on the readiness of the dise 
charge, which on such occasions is peculiarly 
indispensable. 
From this account might be inferred, the 
probability that an enemy, whose maritime 
power was predominant, might attempt to 
force the passage of this canal, and that he 
would infallibly succeed: but, if these eas. 
tles and batteries, the defects of which we 
have noticed, should deter him from risking 
tle enterprize, notwithstanding the apparent 
certainty of success, he might easily rid 
himself of all apprehension, by landing on 
the opposite sides of this strait, as well in 
Europe as in Asia, a small body of troops, 
which might carry them by a single onset at 
the gorge, where they have no flanks, and 
where of course a scalade would be easy. 
This attempt needs oniy a correct knowledge 
of the ground; which the natural enemy of 
the Ottoman empire might easily procure. 
‘lhere are several points, almost close to the 
castles of Europe and Asia, at which the 
troops necessary to force those fortresses, 
might be landed in a single night; while the 
artillery of the ships, would create a useful 
diversion on the side of the sea. These 
points are,on the European shore,—several 
creeks, or shelvings, from the light-house to 
fanavy; being about four thousand 
fathoms of coast, which are usually chosen 
as places of safety by the saiques of the 
country; and where boats may easily land. 
On the Asiatic side, at about two hundred 
fathom from the castle, there is a spacious 
and sandy beach, formed by a beautiful val- 
ley, where rans a stream, which falls into 
the sea as this place. Notwithstanding the 
neighbourhood of the castle, as none of its 
guns bear on this beach, neither can it 
discover what is passing there: this would be 
a highly favourable spot for a landing. Beside 
this beach, at seven or eight hundred fathom 
further distant, is the gulf of Riva, divided into 
two parts, by a peninsula. "The ill-construct- 
ed castle, situated in the bottom of the gulf 
beyond this peninsula, could not prevent the 
landing of the troops necessary to take it, 
which might be efiected at the same time 
as the castle of Asia, was assailed. It must 
be observed, that the ships of war requisite 
to protect the debarkation, may anchor every 
where close to the shore, and on a_ good 
bottom. By this pian, there is reason to 
conclude, that every one of these castles and 
batteries may be carried successively, in a sin- 
gle night, if the necessary precautions be 
taken; and this would, as we may safely 
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of Constantinople. 

In case the enemy, being unacquainted 
with the weakness and actual state of the de- 
fences of the canal, should decline the at- 
tempt of forcing the passage, it is probable, 
that to avoid tedious and wearisome march- 
ings in a barren and desart country, he would 
attempt a descent on the shore of the Black 
Sea, as near as possible to this great city ; that 
he would select a situation easy of defence, and 
where he might unite and collect the troops 
and stores, necessary for ensuring the conquest 
of ‘Turkey in Europe. 

From the light house and castle of Europe 
to Exski fanary, the shore is composed of high 
and bold rocks, and eminences difficult to 
ascend; it presents, as already remarked, only 
vertain narrow creeks, formed by valleys, and 
by rills which fall into the sea; sufficient, no 
doubt, to admit the larding of troops equal 
toa sudder attack, but not spacious enough 
to accommodate the number necessary to a ge- 
neral descent. ‘The coast from fanary 
to Black Cape is difierent ; aud almost in any 
part of it a landing might be made. ‘Phe | 
villages of Domous-deré and Yenikeu, at 
about half a league from the principal points | 
of descent, furnish positions easily to be co- | 
vered by retrenchments ; and from whence a | 
single march would bring an army before | 
Constantinople. An enterprize of this kind, | 

| 
| 


infer, insure the capture, or at least the ruin | 


however, supposes that the enemy has an 
understanding with the inhabitants, and even 
receives hel» from them, they being of the 
same religion as biunself; which would be ab- 
solutely necessary to embolden any General, 
with an army, not very numerous, and lately 
from on ship-board, to present himself be- 
fore an immense and well peopled metropolis, 
to which despair might become the substitute 
tor courage and military ability. 

The necessity of victualling this army must 
not be overlooked, since the country is but 
little cultivated to the very gates cf Constan- 
tinople, and, together with the difliculty of 


landing supplies in bad weather, on an open 
beach without shelter, might induce an ene- 
my to make bis descent somewhat further 
distant from the capital, and might lead him 
toseize the ports of dincada or that of Zin- 
guené Skelesy, in order to assemble more 
numerous forces here, gradually, as well as | 
their necessary subsistence, which would give 
him time, and furnish him with the means of 
beating and destroying the Ottoman troops in 
detail, before he reached the capital, wherein 
their flight would spread disorder, terror, atid 
dismay, 

What we have said may lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions, that, in the actual state of the 
defences, the enemy may take his choice of 
three plans, already proposed, 1. to force the 
passege of the canal with naval power, ap- 
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proaching Constantinople by sea, which city 
he might easily ruin; and this appears by no 
means impossible, if he has correct informa 
tion of the weaknesses of the baticries and 
castles, appointed to defend this passage ; 2. 
to make a between fanary and 
Black Cape, with design to move immediately 
and rapidity, by a single march, on the very 
gates of this city ; a bold enterprize, but pro- 
mising success, if seconded by the inhabi- 
tants, of the same religion, which is by no 
means unlikely 3; 3. to seize one of the un- 
fortified ports ‘on the shore of the Black Sea, 
hetween the Bosphorus and Moun: Hoemns, 
or even the Danube, whence he might, gra- 
dually, extend his conquests over the whole 
of Turkey in Europe ; keeping his commu- 
nications always open for his supplies; or 
for his retreat, in case of his experiencing any 
check. This latter plan appears the most 
prudent, and the least exposed to those 
changes of fortune whieh ofien occur, with- 
out the possibility of being foreseen, or pre- 
vented. Further, it 1s evident, that these 
three modes of attach suppose very superio 
inaritime strength ; and preparations which 
have been made in contemplation of such at- 
tempts. We shall now detail the defensive 
precautions necessary to be taken, iv order to 
render such attempts abortive. 

‘The defenee of the Bosphorus, or canal of 
the Black Sea, Is very easy: nature has pro- 
vided the leading pritiple, in forming it no 
wider than seven or eight hundred fathom, 
and in surrounding it with heights, of 30, 
40, 50, 100, and even 150 feet, which fur- 
nish very favourable si:uations for artillery 
and in afiording it good anchoring places 
where floating batteries may be moored in 
such a manner as to narrow the passage effee- 
tually, and to contend with success, by their 
fires, an enemy's fleet, which ihe na- 
iure of the place is froin spreading it- 
self, and from availing iiself of the number 
of its vessels. But, it aust be acknowledged, 
hat art has extremely ill seconded natare, 
notwithstanding the hicavy expenses incurred 
in the attempt. Small castles, constructed of 
masonry, the splinters of which would be 
injurious to those whe defended them, com- 
manded on all sides, and exposed to capture 
by sudden attack, can present no great resist- 
ance, nor uinder the passage of the canal; 
barbette batteries, slong the shore, possess- 
ing a facility in firiag to right or left, placed 
on the heights which are naturally fitted for 
the purpose, effectually protected by retrench- 
ments at the gorge, containing the stores ne- 
e@ssary to their defence, would have been 
more advantageous and less expensive. ‘Their 
fires, succeeding each other, and plunging, 
being directed downwards, while themselves 
are out of the reach of shot from the ships, 
would certainly stop them in their progress, 
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whether by destroying their rigging, by burn- 
ing, or by sinking them. There are no mor- 
tars in the castles and batteries now extant; 
yet it is well known, how greatly ships 
dread the effect of bombs; and there can be 
no doubt, but that falling from such elevated 
batteries, they would effect great ravages in 
a vessel. 

Praams, or floating batteries, of a strong 
scantling, moored as wanted, in proper pla- 
ces, would be highly proper, to second the 
fire from the upper batteries, and to contract 
the widih of the canal; these are infinitely 
preferable to low batieries of masonry, where 
the gunners would be overwhelmed by the 
splinters; and to those denominated /’ying, 
where the gunners are not under shelter. 

It may be supposed, that by such a dispo- 
silion, the enemy would be obliged to relin- 
guish his attempt; or at least, before he 
could succeed in it, to become master of every 
one of these batterics. This would he a work 
of time, and would require a body of forces 
which would be hurtful to himself; espe- 
cially, if as appears to be necessary, small 
works were constructed, one on each sie of the 
canal, capable of holding about 2,000 men, 
with magazines of stores, necessary to supply 
the intrenched batteries of the canal, and of 
the neighbouring shores. On the Asiatic 
side, as well as on the European, there are 
situations favourable to the establishment of 
such posts, and where they would be secure 
from attack, on three quarters of their ex- 
tent. This would lessen the expence of their 
construction, and render them susceptible of 
a more effectual defence. Near these works, 
might easily be formed entrenched camps, 
for the troops appointed to watch over the 
defence of the edjacent shores: and these 
would be equally advantageous, in supporting 
the right or the left of the position, which 
these ‘troops might occupy, in the event of 
their being unable to prevent the descent. 

The defence of the European side from the 
Bosphorus to Black Cape, and even beyond 
this Cape, in case of attack, is equally easy. 
There is no reason to suppose, as has been 
already hinted, that the enemy would land 
im force in the creeks or vallies, which occur 
between the European light house and Eshi 
and it is easy enovgh, to oppose 


Janary 
protecting these places, 


such intention, by 
as wanied, by small detachments entrenched 
on the sides of these vallies, toward their ex- 
tremities ; which, by their fire, might pre- 
ventihe approaches of an enemy, and wv ould 
have it in their power to fall on the enemy in 
flunk, if he landed in spite of their epposi- 
tion. As to the beach between Eshi fanary 
and Black Cape, where a general descent 
might easily be efected, it is necessary to es- 
tablish two strong holds, or entrenched bat- 
teries, on the two headlands, where they 
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would be perfectly well placed; 2. to settle 
beforehand from ainong those situations which 
the land ofiers in great plenty, on. the whole 
length of this shore, the stations for the dank 
batteries, composed of small pieces of can- 
non, moving from place to place ; and the 
whole duty of which should be to fire res- 
trictively on the boats from which the troops 
are landed: 3. to place two bodies of troops, 
composed of infantry and cavalry, one on the 
heights of Domous déré, which are close to 
the shore, the other on those of Yenikeu, 
and to strengthen their camp, by entrench- 
ments; 4. to construct two signal towers, 
one at the point of Esk? janary, the other at 
Black Cape, in the strong holds just men- 
tioned ; to give notice of the vessels which 
heave in sight, and to warn the troops to 
hold themselves in readiness; 5. at the first 
notice of the zppearance of a ship, posts must 
be established along the coast, in covered 
places, cannon sliould be placed in the situa- 
tions already deseribed as prepared beforehand, 
and constant patroles of horse and foot should 
be maintained, especially during night; 6. 
heavy cannon, and moriars especially, shonld 
be placed on the highest stations, to fire in 
front, on the ships which protect the land- 


ing; 7- if, in spite of all these precautions, 


to look about them ; and the attacking party 
should intermix with them with the utmost 
speed, in order to avoid the fire of the ships ; 
8. lasily, It is necessary: to tablish ready 
and ceriain communications between the two 
bodies of troops ; in order that they may mu- 
tually assist each other, and move with cele- 


| rity on those points which may need their 


assistance. 

We remark further, that these precautions 
require neither any great expense, nor any 
very large bodies of troops; because the points 
where the enemy may attempt to land, are 
fixed by the nature of the ground, which 
also eflectually conceals from his view the 
forces by w hich he is opposed. Further siill, 
the nearness of Constantinople, gives to 
the Ottomans the facility of conveymg such 
assistance as they shail think desirable ; and 
even of establishing for this purpose a consi- 
derable camp before Belgrade, which is a 
central position, equally useful for protecting 
the coast, and for covering the captial 5 sup- 
ported, at its right, by a forest, which may 
be rendered impenetrable ; at its left, by val- 
leys, or rugged rocks, and having behind it, 
an infinity of other positions, almost beyoud 
the possibility of being attacked, on which 
this army might make its retreat, in case of 
mischance. 

We have already noticed, that in bad wea- 
ther, the difliculty an enemy would find in 
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landing his stores and ammunition, might 
prove the ruin of his project. We imay 


add, that the two little forts a [shi fanary, 
and Black would oblige him to have 
recourse to re and would detain 
him, a length of time, far from the capital : 
or, if he should blockade them, for the secu- 
rity of his rear, aud of his convoys, they would 
vecupy a part of his army, and diminish its 
streng th, while that of the Porte would be 
increasing every moment. All these coust- 
derations shew, with what ease such an en- 
jerprize might be frustrated ; 


and there are 
others which demonstrate 


Cape, 


tular attacks ; 


the necessity lor 
holding the troops on the ‘alert, 
however numerous they may be. It is, “in 
short, only by a seiection of those excellent 
post itions with which this country is favoured 
by nature, and by stro ng ¢e hirenchiuients, p lac- 
ed adve antageous!} , and with skill, to inepense 
their power, that unwarlike and il-disciplined 
troops may combat succes sfully, and may 
even trina mp, eventually, over those whi ch 
have bee accustomed to Order and strict disci- 
pline. 

The third project of the enemy, to attempt 
adescent ncar one of the principal ports of 
the Black Sea, to seize such a place, fortify 
it, and to collect in 1t the troops and stores 
necessary for hiis intended attack, requires the 
same means of defence as have been summa- 
rily mentioned as applicable to the ground 
between the shore of Fanaraky and lack 
Cape, which makes a part of it,  Sicail 
works , properly placed, at all the ports, bat- 
teries, at some se of the shore, small bo- 
dies of troops encamped in the netg thbourhood 


of those points which are most susceptible of 


defence ; these too communicate with each 
other, and assist eaeh other, easily, signal 
stations, frequent patroles, central pe sitions, 
chosen with Judsment, from whence 
tance may rapidly be poured down on the 
places atuacked, to oppose the progress of the 
enemy, if he were so fortu: ate as to effect a 
descent in spite of every obstacle ; and, in 
short, positions which may answer the pur- 
pose of rallying points for troops beaten and 
dispersed : suc h are the means which m: ly 
be adopted for defence: we mention them 
here, only in a general way, { 


assis- 


because, to de- 
tail them at length requires an exact survey 
of the coast, its ports, the ground around 
them and the communications it aHords. 

I shall observe, by way of conclusion, that 
these means of defence have been transmitted 
to the Ottoman Porte, at atime when that 
power had not separated i its interests from 
those of France; if I allow myself to publis th 
them at this time, it is in order to convince 
the Turks of the error they have committed 
in declaring against a powerful ally, who 
watched with assiduity over the safety of their 
Empire. 
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of M. Le Cheva- 


remarking, 


Such are the sentiments 


lier: we cannot close without 


that some of his advice may remind us of the 
ns made to defeud our own country 


The 


opposite io 


preparatio 
ictivity of Britons is, 
‘Turkish 
trmament to ap- 


in case Of insult. 
totally 


and were any hostile 


indeed, supine- 
ness : 
pear on our shores, the 
diately be manned with intrepid de! 
The question, whether such would be the 
conduct of the Ottomans, may possibly be 
put to the proof, 

Our next Number will contain a deserip- 
tion of the avenue to Constantinople by the 
Dardanelles : probably 
be pursued to an estimate of the character of 
the ‘Turkish soldiery, the government, and 
other resources of this once formidable, ter- 
tific, and- implacable empire. Our readers 
may perhaps hear something likewise in ex- 
planation of Talleyrand’s phrase [beaucoup se 
prépare, vide p. 113] in the late negociation. 


works woud immie- 


and this inquiry will 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE’ POPULATION OF 
RUSSIA, 
Jrom Storch’s 


Russia.” | 


The Russian empire, in regard to its su 


(Translated Picture of 


per~ 


ficial extent, is inferior to none; and, with 
respect to its population, may rank with the 
ligst pow verful srates of Ee urope. ‘Lhe first 


census was made by order or Peter the Great, 
in 1723. ‘This caused the introduction of a 
poll tax, which has remained to thi s day the 
grand object of the every 
lily years. Jt aves not extend, however, 
to all classes and nations; the and 
priesthood, the whole military and civil ae- 
partment, the court, public schools, most of 
the Nomadic nations, as well as the whole 
female sex, being exempted. In the first 
census the provinces ot Lifland and Little 
tussia were excluded ; and, as the charge of 
it devolved on comumissaries, who had 
own private interest more in view than cor-- 
rectness of numbers, we are not astonished 
at finding the lists fall cousiderably short of 
the true population. 

The census of 1723 registered 5,704,928 
souls subject to the poll- tax. ‘The second, in 
1743, amounted to 6,045,335 ; aad a third 
produced 7,363,348-; which sum, allowing 
the double for females, and added to the 
amount of those provinces not subject to the 
tax, gives a total of about 20,000,000, which 
the empire mig ht contain in 1703. 

The result of the fourth census, in 1783, 
was much more correct, having been under- 
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taken by the city magistrates, nobility, chiefs, 
and the eldest of the crown peasants. ‘The 
whole was completed in six months (from 
the end of 1781 to July 1782). except that 
the governments of Koluevan, Tobolsk, and 
Irkutsk, were left till January 1783, owing 
to their size, and great distance from the ca- 
pital. 

Of the 41 governments which then con- 
stituted Russia, the numbers were as fol- 

AVS 

Merchants 

Odnodvorzs and free peasants 

Crown peasants 

Private ditto 


107,408 
203,703 
973,056 
310,830 
4,674,003 
0,678,239 


Total . . 


The number of females was given in few 
of the governments only. If to the above 
returns we add an equal number for them, 
the total of both sexes will amount to 
25,677,000. So far we may rely on a true 
acccount; but, of the unnumbered nations, 
and of the increase by great acquisitions since 
1783, as well as by the very considerable sur- 
plus of births, and the numerous influx of 
foreign colonists, we have probable data 
only, which will be reduced to a certainty by 
the fifth census. As the result will not be 
made known very soon to the public, the 
following problematical enumeration may 
suffice :— 


12,838,52 


Acccording to the census of 1783, 
the 41 governments, reckon- 
ing an equal number of fe- 
males contained . . 

The number of Don and Tseher- 
nomorskian Kosaks, according 
to the nitost accurate private in- 
formation, amounts, at least, 

The unnumbered nations, at the 
timeof the feurth census, with- 
eit great improbability, we may 
estimate at 3,500,000 

Consequently, Russia, in 1783, — 
might conta . + + 27,097,000 

According to the results, preved 
by observation and information 
on the births and deaths in Rus- 
sia, this population must have 
increased above half a millon 
annually. If, to obviate all 
exaggeration, as much as pos- 
sible, we reduce the surplus of 
births one half, to aliow for 
deaths aud war; there remains 
an annual increase of 250,000, 
which, in twelve years, with- 
out reckoning accumulating 
proportion, amounts to. 


25,077,006 


2,000,0C0 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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The acquisition, since 1783, of 
nine new governments, 
the Taurid, Minsk, Brazlau, 
Vosnesensk, Podol, Volbyn, 
Kurland, Vilna, and Sloniin, 

Consequently, on the most mode- 
rate esumate, the whole popu- 
lation amountsio . . 

The major part of this immense population 

belongs to European Russia. ‘The five go. 

vernments of Perm, Ufa, Koluevan, 'Tobolsk, 
aad Irkutsk, which are known by the com- 

mon name of Siberia, contain 2,215,000; 

or, meluding the unnumbered nations, per- 

haps more than two millions and a half, 

Phus the population of the European part is 

about fourteen times greater; and Russia, 

which in regard to its superticies mostly be- 
longs to Asia, must be included in Kurope, 
in respect to its population. 

Russia holds the second place in the scale 
of the European powers, in regard to inha- 
bitants. ‘lhe Ottoman empire alone takes 
precedence of her: as that is generally sup- 
vosed to contain 49 millious, viz. eight in 
Satins, thirty-six in Asia, and five in Africa, 

The most populous government is that of 
Moscow. It contains, including the capital, 
above 1,139,000 sou!s. And the province of 
Taurida, the least populous, about 150,000. 
But when we conipare the superficies of the 
country with the number of inhabitants, 
Russta sinks very low in the scale. It can- 
not even be compared with poor Sweden, 
which reckons 220 inhabitants to a square 
(German) mile, while the former reckons 


; abont 109. 


Yet, inan empire of such immense extent, 
and including so many regions uninhabited, 
nd uninhabitable, such a general comparison is 
liable to very uncertain, or false, conclusions. 
‘The separation merely of the European part 
of Russia from the Asiatic, gives a very dif- 
ferent result; the former contains 405 inha- 
bitants im a square mile; and the latter 11 
ouly. If we follow this division further, and 
compare the population of single goyera- 
ments, we should find, that of the 45 (the 
five new ones excluded) 8 contain under 100 
in a square mile; 9 from 100 to 500; 17 
from 540 to 1000; 7 from 1000 to 1560; 
3 from 1500 to 2000; and one only above 
2000, whichis Moscow. The governments 
of Kaluga, Tula, and Tschernigou belong 
to the second class; and those of Rjacsan, 
Kursk, Kieu, Orel, Charkou, Yaroslau, and 
Novorogod-Seversk, to the third. ‘The sixth, 
and poorest class, includes principally, with 
the Kosak countries, the northern European 
and Siberian deserts; and here the scale of 
population sinks so low, that the government 
of ‘Tobolsk reckons but 7, and that of li 
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kutsk 3 only toa square mile. However, it 
must be observed, that in these very counties 
the unregistered nations are the most nume- 
rous. If the best and most fertile provinces 
were peopled equal to the governments of Ka- 
juga, Tula, and Tschernigou, the European 
part alone would contain far above one hun- 
dred millions of souls. 

The lists which we are about to employ for 
investigating the bills of mortality, are only 
those of one year (1793), it is true; yet they 
extend to nine eparchies, which, with Riga, 
contain fifteen governments. As they differ 
very much in situation, physical properties, 
and culture, the results are very irregular, 
and the more remarkable. In the govern- 
ments above-mentioned, the ratio of mar- 
rages was, On an average, as 1 to 92; i. ¢. 
among Q2 persons one marriage took pl ce, 
This is extraordinarily favourable to popula- 
tion. Ina period of 14 years, in Sweden, 
they reckon one only among 110; in Den- 
mark, among 115; and in Norway | among 
130. In large cities it cannot naturally be so 
advantageous, as luxury and disproportion 
prevent both sexes from inarrying. Hence, 
in Petersburgh, one only of 70 males marries 
annually : ==1 to 140 persons. 

According to our lists, 100 marriages pro- 
duced 362 children, on an average. his is 
about the proportion admitted for whole 
countries, where four children are commonly 
reckoned to one marriage. Yet this fruitfal- 
ess is not very great, for in Sweden 100 
marriages produce +10 children ; in the Prus- 
sian states 468 ; and in Silesia 503. In par- 
ticular parts and cities of Russia, even, this 
ratio favours population more; ex. g. in Pe- 
tersburgh, they reckon 429 children to 100 
marriages. 

The proportion of births to the fiving is ge- 
nerally as 1 10 26. But, in large cities it is 
taken as 1 to 30; in smaller ones as 1 to 24; 
and in the country as 1 to 22. Upon the 
whole this fruitfulness is sufficient, for it is 
scllom found to be more in great cities. In 
Prussia, on an average of eleven years, the 
same proportion obtains ; in Silesia, on the 
contrary, and in some provinces of Holland 
and France, it is much more considerable.— 
Now, if we reckon one birth to 26 indivi- 
duals in the whole population of Russia, it 
follows that among 36 millions about 
1,385,000 are annually born. 

The general concurrence of lists of births 
in all countries, has proved further, that 
males bear a proportion to females as 105 to 
100. Our lists give a more remarkable ratio ; 
fur, according to them, 122 males are born 
to 100 females. This result appears to con- 
firm the hypothesis of the academician Herr- 
man, that the surplus of males happens in the 
most fertile provinces of Russia, and conse- 
quently, that climate, easy maintenance, 
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and luxury, must excite a remarkable influ- 
ence over the generation of males. In ap- 
| plying the above to the whole population, we 
| tind that of the annual number of births in 
| Russia, there are 761,000 males, and 624,000 
females only. 
| The bills of mortality may be deduced from 
| the proportion of the dead to the living; and 
| this, according to our lists, is as 1 to 58; a 
| proportion without example in all other Eu- 
| ropean states, and would authorize the most 
| extraordinary suppositions in regard to an in- 
| creasing yopulation, if the authentieity of 
| those bills of mortality could be placed be- 
yond a doubt. But, asa mortality so trifling 
| is contradicted by general information, we 
| may jusily suspect them of inaccuracy. In 
| the Prussian states 1 in 32 dies annually ; in 
| Denmark 1 in 37; and in Norway | in 48, 
1 It is presumable, therefore, that the above 
| proportion in such an immense empire as Rus- 
| sia, owing to the very great diflerence of 
country, climate, manner of living, and even 
| the national constitution of the natives, must 
| be exaggerated. According to the bills of 
mortality in Petersburgh, the proportion of 
deaths to births, in three successive periods, 
namely, from 1704 to 1790, was as 1 to 35 
or 37; and in the last period, when epidemic 
disorders raged, as 1 to 29. ‘The two first 
proportions are unexampled for so large, po- 
pulous, and dissipated a capital. For, in ge- 
neral, we reckon only 1 to 38 in the country ; 
and it is proved, that in large cities, such as 
London and Rome, the mortality amounts 
to 1 in 24, 
| The proportion of male deaths to those of 
females is as 105 to 100; Russia, therefore, 
loses annually 320,000 females, and 303,000 
males only. Now, in comparing these 
proofs with the proportion of births of both 
sexes, it appears that, in most parts of Rus- 
sia, notso many males die in proportion to 
births; and, consequently, in many pro- 
vinces there must be a considerable surplus of 
| males. This observation has been proved, in 
some governments, by actual enumeration ; 
and would, if it could be equally confirmed 
by the remainder, without any attention paid 
to morality, convince us at the same time, 
that Russta is the last couutry to favour Ma- 
hommedanism. 

Out of 1000 new-born children in Peters- 
burgh, about five are stili-born ; a proportion 
so small as to admit of no example elsewhere. 
The correctness of the lists cannot well be 
doubted, as they are proved by many other 
sources. Resides, the proportion of still-born 
children of both sexes agrees pretty well with 
that of other countries in eat for, in 
most of them, among 1000 males 9 are still- 
born ; and of an equal number of females 5 
only. These lists shew likewise, that among 
the resident foreigners in Petersburgh, out of 
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1000 
five times 
"This favourable comp 


births 25 are still-born, consequently 
more than among the Russians. 


more amply 


arison 15 


supported by the strong cunstitution of ihe 


Russian moiiers, and the 
baths. ace re, and their manner of living, 
are both so propit a that of 1000 lying-in 
women, 7 only dicin childbed ; on the coi 
trary, of an equi al number of foreigners in Pe- 
ters bur; h, child-bed is fatal to 13. 
If we take this proportion fos 
number of throughout the empire 
(and why shou! se it less favourable 
in the country, and in 
vantages attending population, owing to the 
unization ef the 
to this proportion, a 


great use Of Warm 


the whol 

Dirts 
1 we supp 
small cities?), the ad- 


ort 


strong an pp 
very clear. According 
total of 1,485,0C0 brrihs gives only 6 
still-born children; but were the pr roportion 


equal to the number among foreigners, they 
would amount to 34,000; consequently, the 


state would lose above £7,000 citizens more | 


than it does at present. 

Of 1,000 children in Petersburgh, 184 die 
the first year, on anaverage. ‘Tins mor 
is very small for so large a capital ; for in Ber- 
Jin they reckon 276; in London 320; and, 
generally , not less than 211 
If this 2. ortion in the metropolis be so 
yourable, it must be much more in the pro- 
Vices, where mothers suckle their chil- 
dren. ‘Thus we shall not greatly err, 
biy, if we apply it to the whole population 
The result will aes that Kussia 
year old, oui of 


fa- 


in general. 
Joses 255,000 children one 
the sum total of births. 
Of ,000 one year old, 809 attain to their 
fifteenth year ; but 19/ die during that peric 
Thus, the loss to the state upon the vs bole, d 
amounts to about 216,000 ; and at the end ci 
the fifteen years, 914, 000 of both sexes remain, 
who are entering into the prime of life. But 
the more our hopes are raised by such a pow- 


erful vitalitv, the more unex pec ted becomes the 


mclanche'y result of the foilowing periods of 
life. Of 1,000 men, 817 die 
and sixty m Pevrsburg h 3 conse 
,0U0 pers ons +wenty Cl ‘Be, 183 ouly 
can hope to obtain so short a period. Thus, 
during g this term, ont 6 an equal number, 
more Se; ¢han in other un {rles § generally 
and 97 more than in London sie which is 
particularly distinguished by its great morta- 
lity. 

ihe most melancholy cause of this great 
depopulation, is the abuse of strong drinks. I 
is calculated, that 200,600 men annually fail 
victims to drinking! Of |,000 children nursed 
by hirelings, 500 ¢ ie. The great mortality in 
Petersburgh proceeds from fevers, pleurisies, 
and consumptions. ‘They are more fatal to 
males than females, and carry off about half 
of ihose who die. Convulsions, which cawe 
Lue greatest destruction, take off one in twenty - 


in the country. | 


proba | 


between twenty | 
out | 


of the Ukraine. [128 
four. Be uaa introduction of inoculation, 
ed of the smal] pox ; since 
uy Unity -eight "Lhe ratio of 
one to twenty-six ; : 
annual births in thirty. 
1,385,000 

} ity isone 


one in thirty-one 
that 
general truriiulness 
2 total of 
amounts to 
"The ratio of general morta 

to tifty-eieht ; the number there- 

fore of annuxl deaths in thirty-six 

millions v ill 623,000 


Surplus of hirths, or annual increase ——_. 


seqt en 


six million 


lo complete this view we would add 

the acquisition made by Rus sia during the so- 


vereignty of Catharme The firsi colu 
contains the superficies in square versis; ihe 
second, the number of inhabitants of both 


sexes. 


By the first division of 
Poland,1773. . . 
From the Porte, 1774, 
From the Porte, 1791. 
By the second division of 


76,558 G5 


1,226,9 


171,610 
10 


93,053 42,708 


Poland, 1793 . » 202,383 3,745,603 
| By the subjection of 
“Courland' . . 16,273 387,922 
By the third division of 
Poland, 1795 . . 94,645 1,407,402 
Total . . 526,012 6,982,271 


DESCRIPTION OF THE UKRAINE, BY A RUS: 
SIAN TRAVELLER, TO HIS FRIEND AT ST, 
PETERSBURGH, IN A SERIES OF LETTERS. 


We hope to be able to communicate consi- 
derable information as to the characters of 


those people who now Oppose themselves as a 
ss of Bonaparte. That 


barrier to the progress 
the Emperor and King has, in familiar lan- 
guage, met with his match, is the general 
belief; but the authority for adopting that 
belief, is not known toall. Yet, as the kind 
of enemy with which the French are now 
contending is, in many respects, different 
from any they have hitherto encountered, 
we have great satisfaction in obtaining the 
| best pos ible accounts and descriptions of this 
formidable foe, and in laying them before our 


readers. 

The following is the first of a series of 
letters (six in number), written by a Rus- 
sian Gentleman, at present in Englan d, from 
whom we have received several communica- 
tions refering to his native country. As 
what he reports is derived from actual obser- 
vation, we doubt not but it will be received 
with the same approbation as was conferred 
| on his papers in our former volume. 
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Letter I. 

What I have collected respecting the 
Ukraine I shall divide into three parts: 
first, the manners, customs, &c. of the in- 
habitants ; prone their education and 
morals; and, thirdly, the geog raphical de- 
scription, and the physical siate of the coun- 
try. By way of introduction, I shall prefix 
a short of the U in general, 
and of the Zapor wian Cozaks in particular, 
because I know that the subject is not fami- 
liar, and that vou will find it not unworthy 
of attention. 

That a country of 500‘wersts* in length, 
and 400 in breadth, inhabited by a Louw 
and independent peop le amounting to two 
millions im tion, should be so little 
known even to those who draw immense re- 
sources from the soil, is a matter of equal 
reproach and astonishment. The Ukraine is 
the granary of the Russian empire, as Egypt 
was of ancient Rome; yet F gvpt was better 
known to the Romans than the Ukraine is to 
her masters—masters, J] fear, not very grate- 
ful for her sacrifices in thei service. 

The origin of the Ukrainians, commonly 
denominated Cozaks, and lately distingui hed 
by the name of Malo- rea ans (Little Rus- 
sians, inhabitants of Little Russia ; the word 
Malo-Russia, or Little Rs, being ofien 
used as a substitute for that of L ‘kraine) 
is lost, like that of many other nations, in 
the confusion and ignorance of former a; Bes 5 
though, unquestion nably, they are a race of 
the ancient SAnicuans:, and not, as some 
have imagined, a tribe of the Scythians, 
whose rea! descendants appear to be the Cal- 
muks, excelling now, as ever, ig the use of 
bows and arrows; nor is their dexterity in 
these weapons less wonderful ‘ids what is 
related of the ancient Seythians. There is 
no doubt, however, that the Ukrainians fre- 
quently shared in the valorous, and, at length, 
successful attempts of the northern nations, 
to weaken the western empire. ‘Their his- 
tory is traced by some to the year O48 of the 
hristian wera. is pre ‘tended they inhabited | 

Cabare vs a country situated at the foot of 
Mount Caucasus, and were better known 
under the appellation of Kazarea, changed 


his statement of the extent and popu- 
Waid refers only to the usual division of Little 
Russia into the three governments of Kiow, 
Chernigou, and» Nowgerod Siever ky: on 
this seale the country extends from 50 to 53 
degrees of northern latitude; but if the go- 
vernment of Charkow and a cons 
part of that of Ekaterinoslaw or Nov rs- 
sivsk should be added to it, they being chiefly 
peopled with Litude Russians or Malo-Russians, 
the extent and population would be propor- 
tionately greater. A Russian werst is about 
three quarte rs of an English mile. 


Vou I, Pan, April 1807.] 
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afterwards into that of Cozaks; but this is 
quite a different nation, and appears to be 
ihe same which is mentioned by Constantine 
Porphyroge nitus, Greek Emperor, aud by Nes- 
tor, a Rus ssian historian. One proof of the 
Malo-Russians being descended from the 
same stock with the Russians in general, 
. from the ancient Sclavonians, is, that, 

ii inde pendent of the great analogy of language, 

the countries which they have twhabited on 
both sides of the Dnieper formed, and even 
now form, the Palatinate, originally the 
Grand Dukedom of Kiow, founded in 879g 
by the Grand Duke of Russia Ighor Ruri- 
cowiich, I cannot but lament, upon this o¢- 

casion, the irreparable loss which Russia and 
the world sustained by the great fire in 
1718, which consumed the eathedral of 
Kiow and the superb library that was its chief 
treasure. It contained a truly valuable col- 
lection of ancient records and manu cripts, 
most of which were written in characters 
then unknown, even to the most learned. 
What a source of invaluable information was 
mankind deprived of by this even it! Peter 
the Great, than whom no one could more sen- 
sibly feel the magnitude of such a miaferbive, 
shed tears when he received the intelligence. 

There is every reason to suppose that the 
Ukraine was known to the Romans. ‘Though 
this is not an original supposition, yet I was 
led to it by the following circumstances: the 
inhabitants have a practice, after a storm or 
a aang gale‘ has dispersed, or at least shifted, 
large masses of sand-(which abound in many 
parts of the cor intry), of coing in search of 
meney, several pieces of which, shewn to 
me, though they were common silver coins 
of Russia, 1 was assured, were found in that 
manner. ‘The ori gin of this practice | en- 
deavoured in vain to investigate. Led by cus 
riosity, however, I took advantage of the 
first strong gale, and after some scarch was, 
beyond my expectation, gratified with an old 
coin, apparently Roman. Being neither 
antiquary nor connoisseur, I reserve it for 
your inspection. It was within ten wersts east 
of Kiow that i found coin, among great 
heaps of sand. ‘This explained to me at onee 
ibe origin of the practice I allude’ to, no 

doubt, proceeding from some ancient tradi- 
ti onof money circulated in the COUNTY. 

The idea of hidden treasures is so prevalent, 
that there is scareely a spot, the peeuliar situ- 
ation of which might trade notice, but 
what has been ra nsacke d. A tree shivered 
with lightning, or hollow with decay, is sure 
of being thoroug 


he ps rsua- 
sion is so strong, that many, who have lei- 
suré, set Out i quest of Inidden riches on a 
regular summer expedition. ‘They carry the 
necessary instruments to facilitate this design, 
The most essential is a sort of auger, or wiin- 
ble, several fect long, which they force into 
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the ground; if it meets any resistance 
they strike it repeatedly, and f m the sound 
they form their hopes of suceess. I was 
eve-wisness to an operation of this kind. 
The point of the instrament was suddenly 
impeded, and when it was made to strike 
against the impediment, it produced a hollow 
tingling sound, resembling that proceeding 
from the concussion of metals. Eager expec- 
tation sat on every countenance: the opera- 
tion of digging was immediately commenced. 
At the depth of nearly six feet, the object was 
discovered enclosed, as was imagined, in a 
wooden trunk. The earth was cleared off, 
the upper lid was forced, and, behold, in- 
stead of the precious metal, appeared a ske- 
leton ! 

Knaves, and convicted malefactors, have 
imimoderately profited by this credulity. It is 
very common with them, after they are con- 
demped to exile, to pretend, while begging 
on their journey, that they were robbers, or 
connected with some gang of that description ; 
thai they had amassed great property, and de- 
posited it in some secret place, which, as it 
now can be of no use to them, and as they 
repent of the criminal means by which it was 
acquired, they would for a trifle reveal, to 
any charitable lady or gentleman. This trick 
never fails of success. Charitable ladies or 
gentlemen load them with favours, wish 
them all possible happiness in their forlarn 
state, promise to say prayers for them so 
many times a year, and proceed immediately 
to the precious spot. When they fail (as 
they inevitably must), without suspecting the 
veracity of the informer, they conclude tnime- 
diately that some one has accidentally been be- 
forehand with: them. Nevertheless, as tradition 
generally has some well-founded cause, I do not 
think it improbable that treastires may have 
been discovered, perhaps net seldom. Before 
commerce — the means of employing 
money, people, in any country, especially in 
those where property, from constant wars and 
internal commotions, is insecure, entrust it 
to the earth: the French Revolution has 
furnished many instances of this practice. 

To return, “the deserted plains, about six 
days journey from the Dnieper, or Boristhe- 
‘nes, which’ evidently have been inhabited, 
from the circumstance of ruins, piles of 
stones, and deep wells being found in them, 
present a fresh roof in favour of the suppo- 
sition that the Ukraine was not unknown to 
the Romans. Besides, there is still extant 
on these plains the tomb of the amorous and 
unfortunate Ovid, on which the following 
epitaph is found : 

Hic situs est Vates quem divi Caesaris ira 

Augusti Lat‘o cedere jussit humo, 

Sape miser voluit patris occum ere tersis, 

Sed frastra: hune illi Fata dedcre locum. 
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** Here lies the Bard whom the wrath of 
the divine Cesar Augustus had forced to Len : 
the Latian land. Often the unfortunate ab 
wished to regain his native country, but in 
vain: Fate here assigned him his last abode.” 

The history of the Malo-Russians presents 
nothing but confused events, and almost rea 
tinual wars with the neighbouring pow- 
ers ; notwithstanding which, they preserved 
their independence to a very late period, and 
their alliance has been, on some ectasions 
courted by those very powers who had for. 
merly subjugated them. 

The Grand Duke of Lithuania, profiting 
by those divisions and misunderstandines 
which, after the invasion of Baty*, and the 
death of Wladimert, prevailed among the 
sons of the latter, and enfeebled Russia, ad- 
vanced towards Kiow, met and defeated the 
Russian Princes who combined to oppose his 
progress. Asa fruit of his victory, he took 
possession of the principality of Kiow, and 
invested Mendon, Prince of Olshanck with 
the government of it. The principality of 
Kiow remained in this state till 1340, when 
Casimir I. King of Poland erected it into a 
government, and divided the whole of Little 
Russia, in different portions, among the 
most respectable of its inhabitants, whom 
he placed on the same footing as the Polish 
gentry, on condition that they would defend 
the lands they held from him against the ene- 
mies of Poland. 

Till the 15th century the successors of Ca- 
simir maintained and confirmed at their coro- 
nation all the privileges aud institutions grant- 
ed by him to the Cozaks. ; 

Sigismond I. King of Poland, confirmed 
and auginented their privileges: but what 
was most essential, and gratifying, he granted 
to thein the exclusive right of choosing their 
own Hetmans, in which he was imitated 
by his descendants, 

From this wra their Hetmans generally 
added to the military reputation of this peo- 
ple, according to the interest of the nation, 
sometimes siding with Poland, sometimes 
abandoning her interests, till 1652. 

Poland, at this period, being attacked at 
once by the Russians, the Swedes, and Rago- 
tes, Prince of ‘Transilvenia, each party en- 
deavoured to gain allies; and the Cozaks 
were alternately solicited by these powers. 
Chmelnitzky, the then Hetman of _ the 
Ukraine, long hesitated, but at length de- 
cided for Russia. His principal reason was, 
that he could not hope br assistance from the 

* King of the Tartars, the conqueror and 
scourge of Russia. 

+ Czar of Russia, who first abjured ido- 
latry, and introduced the Christian religion 
into his couniry, ' 
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other powers on account of their distance ; | 
and that the conformity of religion between | 
the Russians and the Cozaks, promised most 
cordiality and solid friendship. Fearing the 
Chan of the Crimea might disapprove his pro- 
ceedings, and mistrusting his own secretary, | 
he for some time deferred making his deter- 
mination known; convinced, however, by | 
experience, how little reliance could be placed + 
on the prince who sold his friendship to the | 
highest bidder, and who pillaged, ransacked, | 
and burned indiscriminately the territories of | 
friends and enemies, he at length called a 
council of his officers, and stated to them 
kis intentions of making submission to the 
Grand Duke of Russia, Alexis Michailo- 
witch, which were unanimously approved. 
Accordingly, as soon as the Czar agreed to 
receive their hemage, they took an oath of 
allegiance on the following conditions : 

1. That they should be exempt from all 
taxes. 

2. That they might exercise and foliow in 
every thing such usages and rites as were re- 
ceived among them. 

3. That they should have perfect liberty of | 
trale, namely, to brew beer, spirits, &c. at | 
any time, and in any quantity they please, | 
as well for exportation as for home consump- 
tion, and this forever. 

4. That they might govern themselves ac- | 
cording to the form established in their na- | 
tional assemblies, and this for ever. 

5. As an acknowledgment for these ex- 
emptions and privileges, the Cozaks would | 
furnish an army of 60,006 men, at the first 

6. The Czar should promise an annual 
payment of six roubles (about half a crown) 
to those who served him, whether horse or 
foot. 

This is the manner, and these are the con- 
ditions on which the Cozaks submitted 
themselves to Russia, in which state they re- 
mained till they were entirely incorporated | 
with the empire, and arrived at their present | 
situation. | What services they have per- | 
formed, and how far we have preserved our | 
faith towards them, at present, I dare not | 
inquire. Suffice it to say, that they have 
been a constant. barrier against the incursions 
of the Tartars, and have rendered impor- 
tant serviees in our wars against the Turks. 
They had no inconsiderable share in those | 
achievements, by which Peter the Great raised 
Russia to her present importance. In the | 
siege of Azow, conducted by that monarch, | 
they performed prodigies of spontaneous va- 
lour; scaled the walls without waiting for 
orders, in face of the numerous batteries, that 
played upon them, and contributed most es- 
sentially to the taking of the city. The ‘Tur- 
kish sovereigns, in the height of their greatness 
frequently trembled at the mere name of | 


Cozak. They triuenphed successively over the 
Hungarians and Moldavians, and while un- 
der Hetman Chmelnitzky, they fought no 
less than 37 pitched battles with the Poles, in 
ail of which, notwithstanding the superior 
number of the enemy, they were decidedly 


' victorious. 


After the death of Hetman Skoropadsky, 
successor to Mazepa, so well known by his 
defection from the Emperor, Peter the Great, 
the Cozaks pretended that this sovereign all 
at once changed his system of conduct to- 
wards them, and suflered many grievances to 
exist among them, in hopes, by his in- 
terference, for which, as he foresaw, they 
applied to him, of putting his own subjects 
at the head of their government. The policy 
of this was too obvious, not to excite discou- 
tent. Several remonstrances were made to the 
Emperor with a boldness inspired by the love 


| of freedom, and true patriotism. It is im- 


possible not to admire the noble independance 
and public spirit displayed in the simple, but 
impressive, speech of one of the deputies, 
Polubatok, who was sent to St. Petersburgh 
to solicit redress of his country’s wrongs. 
Having waited some time fora satisfactor 
reply to his complaints, and perceiving thatit 


| was not intended to give him any; that, more- 


over, the total destruction of his country was 
in contemplation, he boldly sought the Em- 
peror, and thus with determined firmness 
addressed him : 

“* Sire, well I know and see that without 
any reason, merely in compliance with ma- 
licious suggestions of the proud Menzicoff,* 
you have decreed the ruin of my country ; 
that upon false principles, you place yourself 
above all laws, by wishing to annihilate those 
privileges, which your predecessors and your- 
self have solemnly ratified ; that your majes- 
ty wishes to subject to arbitrary imposition, a 
nation, whose freedom you yourself have 
acknowledged ; that you scruple not to em- 
ploy my countrymen in most painful and hu- 
miliating labour, forcing them to dig canals 
which you have caused to be made in your do- 
minions. But what is most afflicting to us, 
is that you wish to deprive us of the most 
precious of our rights, that of electing freely, 
our own Hetman and chiefs ; and that instead 
of leaving to our own judges the power of ad- 
ministering justice to their countrymen, you 
give us for judges subjects of Great Rassia, 
who not knowing, or pretending not to know 


* Menzicoff had seized forcibly on some 
lands belonging to the Ukrainians, which 
occasioned a great deal of dispute, and, at 
length, animosity between him and the Het- 
man. Polubatok aludes to the supposed ill 
will of the Prince towards the Ukrainians, 
and his machinations to undermine their ex- 
isting rights and privileges. 
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our rights and privileges, take every oppor- 
tunity of violating them, in order to crush 
us. Is it then by refusing to us all justice, 

that your majesty shews your gratitude to 
God, for all those successes, with which he 
has crowned your arms? You are solely daz- 
zled with the splendour of that great power, 
which. you hold from his bounty, ~ without re- 
flecting on his justice. Permit me, Sire, to 
declare for the last time, that it will be i in- 
finitely Jess glorious for you to command, by 
force, and the infliction of punishments, fit 
only for vile slaves, than to be the chief and 
faiher of a peop ie: who, sensible of your 
goodness, will be always ready to sacrifice 
their lives, and shed the last drop of their 
blood for your interest and glk ry 5 and that 
you will derive no advantage from the de- 
struction of a whole nation. I know that 


chains await me, and that, hut up in the 


horrors of an impervious dungeon, shall be | 


left to starve, according to the Russian practice; 
but it matters not, I speak for my country, 
and I prefer the most cruel death, to the 
dreadful sight of my nation’s ruin. Reflect 
utp rince, and be assure that you 
will be c Bid sonst day toan account by the 
sovereign of earthly kings, for all those 
wrongs and li justice, you exercise to- 
Op le w hom you have taken under 
yrotecuon 
dear can you, 
| this speech with indifference 
—read, and not wish that he who made it, 
and whd would bea wor to the most en- 
livhtened age, had eseap a the fate which he 
but too ly sdicted ? le with many 
in prison. ‘The 
éver, had the magnanimity before his death to 
express his wish that the survivors might be 
1; and the Empress Catherine I, who 
ded him, carried this last will of her 
ial husband immediately into execution, 
ks were restored to their freedom. 
he Empress Ann, augmented 


und privileges. 


others cied ims eror, how- 


been oppressed or reliev- | 


vy, or humour of the Rus- 


tated. uring the reign of 


the Kaunpress Catherine li, most ol the 
cient privileges of the Ukraine had been 
abolished ernment totally chang 
ed, and the peasants reduced to the same state 
tior n 1 WW ith those of Great Russia; with 
hat they could leave 


» the PO 


of subje: 


whenever they were 

and settle elsewhere, under an- 

other master of their own choosing. This 
induced the land proprietors » behave with 
gr “nity towards their vas zls or boors ; but 
since the empress’s death, and even some 
revious to it, the state of the Malo- 

worse and wor e, aud how 


ry respect like the boors of | 


METHODS OF RECKONING TIME AMONG 
SOME OF THE RUSSIAN HEATHEN wWaA- 
TIONS. 


The more simple the civil constitation of a 
nation is, and the less they are united among 
themselves or inalliance with their neighbours, 
so much the less do the y troul ble themselves 
about pe eriods of time. Cireumscribed by their 
attention to the present, they never think of 
the future ; and from the uniformity of their 
lives, the past presents no remarkable epochs 
to assist the memory. 

The Tscheremiss (on the Volga) reckon nei- 
ther years nor months. Others, as the Osti- 
aks, ‘Tungouses, Wotjaks, and Woguls, have 
inonths but no year ; that is, they do notjoin 
the months together to form a year. They ree- 
k on from some gene ral rem: ark: ible occurrence. 
A very old woman died lately near Dresden, her 

ige she could not tell, but in the Swedish war 
(Ga i706) she could carry a bushel of corn. 
Uhus the Kamtschadale us ses the introduction 
of the small pox, or some disturbance, to assist 
his chronology ; and the Tele utes (in the go- 
vernment of Tobolsk) reckon by dry summers 
and hard winters. "The ‘Pungouses, to ascer- 
tain their age, count how many times they 
have pai d tribute. 

The T’schuwasches begin their year in No- 
eB The Ostiaks with the new moon 
between the 14th and 2ist of October. The 
Tschnlymic Tatars with the first fall of snow. 

Many nations like the Tungouses, and Teleu- 
tes, divide their twelve or thirteen months in- 
io two years; thus they have a summer anda 
winter year. The beginning of each is not 
very accurately determined ; among the Te- 
leutes the summer year commences at the 
breaking up of the frost, and the winter year 
from the first snow. Among the Tungou- 
ses the latter begius when the first good squir- 
rel is caught, and the former when a certain 
fish spawns. 

As to the names of the months, most of 
the uncivilized nations excel us cultivated 
Europeans. We have adopted a mixture of 
Roman theology, (January, February), chro- 
nolozy, (September, October, &e.) and of 
base fli attery tow: rds des; ots, Au- 
The Germans since th time of Charles 

at, have more call. 

their months afier ticular prod luctions 
the rude nations of Russia fol How this 
em. Sometimes one names are taken from 

the yahaente in the trees and plants, as among 
the Woguls, and some of the Tungouses; 
sometiines from the fishes and birds, as the 


| Ostiaks and Samojedes ; and sometimes from 


their occupatiens, or the general operations of 
nature. ‘Chus the Barabinzic Tatars divide 
their year into the following months ; short 
month, long month, weather month, eagle 
month, and spawning month, plougis 
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month, warm month, hot month, harvest 
month, yellow leaved month, and naked trees 
month, With tolerable accuracy we may 
trace the national occupations { from the names 
of the months. As for example, in the sheep 
month, grass month, onion month, milk 
month, aftermath month, &c. so called by 
the Kalmucks and Burates, who does not dis- 
cover a shepherd people? The same with re- 
gard to the Ostiaks, who call their months af- 
ter particular fishes, as pike month, sturgeon 
month, &e. ; and ‘without knowing it, we 
should say that the Telentes are husbandmen, 
from their plough month, sowing month, har- 
vest month, &c 
Very few know any thing of weeks. The 
Teleutes like the ancient Greeks, divide the 
increase and wane of the moon. Friday be- 
gins the week among the Tchuwasches and 
Votjaks, and is reckoned an unlucky day, as | 
in wany parts of Eur rope. This idea attaches 
likewise to Wednesday, which they call the 
bicody day, and never ‘undertake any thing of 
im wine ance on it. ‘The Monguls, Kalinucl ks, 
rates, and Buchares, have a certain period 
of f twelve years, that regularly recommences. 
Georer'’s Travels. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE—HIGH PRICES OF 
WORK AND PROVISIONS—CONGRESS—IN- 
DIANS—-TRAVELS FOR EXPLORING THE 
INTERIOR, &c. 

Exiract of a Letter from Warburton, Mary- 
land, dated December 3, 1806. 
fCompare Panorama, Vol. 1. p. 604.] 

have been in the enjoyment ‘rrupt- 
ed good health and bodily strength, although 
ny ‘mind and temper ts often tested by the dis- 
agreeable w orkings for others, the vexations at- 
tached to negro labours, and want of some 
knowing deputy who understands the care and 
feed of sheep, cattle, horses, &c. which none 
of these drones of tobacco overseers know 
auy thing about. How often have I wished 
to obtain one of those elderly sober farming 
men of England, who know every thing | 
want them ‘ to know, and who work hard] ily 
and honestly for four or five guineas a year! 
such is not to be had here for ten times the 
sum. One would think the price of wages, 
and profligacy of the labouring artists ar nd 
workinen, increased with the prosperity of the 
country ; and I do believe there is no country 
more rapidly progressing than this is. The ta- 
verns and 1 inns continue to be abo: ninably ex- 
travagant to travelling peop le ; although their 
prices for board per diem, weekly, or any, 
is not high, considering the articles supplied 
on their tables. Markets yearly getting be sail 
beef now at 4 dollars per ewt. and best piece 

éd. currency ; mutton the same, vee J bad, 

butter 1s. 6d. currency per lb. ; geese, $ dol- 

lar ; turkeys, 4 to $dollar; fowls about 1} to 


2 dollars per dozen. Board and lodging for 
workmen, at 2 to 2§ dollars per week, thoug h 
their wages are none under 1 dollar per day, 
and some get 2dollars. House rent far dearer 
than in London. Georgetown rather vying 
with Alexandria in trade, « except for the sh lip- 
ing, the Potomack Canal navigation from 
Cumberland, and down the Shenandoah: rather 

helping it more than it does Alexandria. The 
city is progressing very much, particularly 
in its public buildings , and towards the Nay; y 
Yard, where there is now a thriving and rising 
little town. The other end of the Capitol is 
up and roofed in, and contains one larger and 
handsomer room than IJ saw any wherc in Eu- 
rope ; it is not quite finished ; 110 feet by 80, 
and 40 feet pitch for the Hall ‘of Congress. A 
second bridge over the eastern branch, nearer 
Bladensburg than the first built one, which is 
really a very handsome wooden one; so con- 
structed, that each pier or piece of wood mi Av 
be 1 replaced by new ones, and has stood ve rv 
well for four years. One on a vast scale is now 
about to be erected across the Potomack ; 
which will make the great north and south 
road nearly a straight line from the President’s 
house to Alexandria, and shorten the road 
three miles ; but it is strongly opposed by the 
Georgetown people. There jias Leen ereat re- 
sorts of people to the city during the Congress 
sittings from all parts of the Union ; ; thoug ol) 
it is not the fashion (lecau c we are not yet 
rich enough) to make residence in the city. 

Thee groups of last winter weye curious eno 
a party of Panin Indians, twenty or thirty, 

who came about 2,200 miles ; also, a party of 
Osage, and of the Scio tribe, far up the Mis- 
sourl, and several of the Cherokee, Chock- 
taws, &c. of whom the United States have 
lately purchased their territory; and now a 
chief of the Mandans, &c. who come from 
the South Sea side of the Continent, and so 


down the Missouri, Missisippi, ke. Added 
to the last year’ s group, we ha id a Tunisean 
ambassador and suite with horses, &e. &e. a 


very decent and respectable man, second only 
to the Be yy anc 1 who has lived much in Italy. 
Captains Lewis, Clarke, and party y of about 
thirty-three, who have been out four years exe 
ploring the country, have returned with the 
loss of but one of the party by sickness, They 
wereat times destitute of all kinds of covering, 
and obliged to take the skins of aifimals, 
Went about 2,000 miles west of the head wa- 
ters of the Missouri to the mouth of Colum. 
bia river (not marked in my maps) but emp- 
ties into the Pacific Ocean. Another officer 
explorer has returned ery: a survey to the head 
waters of Missi sippi and Missouri,some 1,460 
miles above what has been known before. 
W hat does all this avail, or these thousands of 
miles, while some parts of our vicinity will be 
years before it reaches the heightof cultivation 
on my favourite spot of England, the Lile of 
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Wight? But it gives this wise lesson to kings 
and kingdcms, that in a well-regulated govern- 
mrent, pursuing peace and strict economy, re- 
ducing their expenditure within their annual 
income, having uo army and navy, nor an in- 
centive to warfare, that much may be done 
with the redundant income; and far better to 
purchase Louisiana and its thousands of square 
miles for thirteen millions of dollars ; and the 
Floridas for two millions, (which by the bye we 
have not yet got, but are in fairnegociation for) 
than contend for the rights of rivers to make 
our exports, bya warfare, which mightburthen 
our working people with exorbitant taxes. 
My wish is for peace, just and honourable 
connections with all nations or people with 
whom we deal, but no intanglement with any. 

The late highly important conquest of Bue- 
nos Ayres, is a sort of death blow to the tot- 
tering kingdom of Spain. 

Its importance will be felt in the pending 
negociations at Paris, and open a hitherto un- 
known source of wealth to British manufac- 
turers and merchants. ‘There have been seve- 
ral large fortunes already naade by citizens of 
these states trading illicitly, or under cover, to 
that rich and fertile colony. 

So difficult has it been of late, for Spain to 

get her specie wealth home, that there was 

a proposal to havea deposit made of it, either 
at Orleans, or in the national bank ; but our 
government refusing all responsibility, many 
millions of dollars have passed through the 
hands of merchauts in Baltimore, Philipstown, 
and New York, for remittance to Spain. 


DISCOVERY OF A PICTURE OF CORREGIO, AT 
ROME; WITH INFERENCES CONCERNING 
THE HISTORY OF THAT PAINTER. 


Accident often discovers what research had 
failed in obtaining; this familiar observation 
received additional confirmation in the recovery 
of a picture of Corregio representing Charity ; 
which some years ago was effected at Rome, 
and which a late writer on the arts has em- 
ployed in proof, that Corregio was for a time, 
ap inhabitant of Rome, and acquainted with 
Raphael. It is mdeed true, that Vasari says 
positively, Corregio never saw Rome. Lan- 
di is of thesame opinion ; and this isthe cur- 
rent report of writers. On the contrary, Del- 
Ja Valle of Turin, who composed a supp!e- 
ment to Vasari’s llistory of the Arts, asserts 
that Corregio dwelt at Rome from 1517, to 
1520; and he believes that the death of 
Raphael had such a melancholy effect on his 
brother artist, that unable to bear the sight of 

laces and objects which renewed his grief, 
equitted Rome suddenly, 

Tiraboschi says expressly that no perfor- 
mance of Corregiois known, the date of which 
can be referred to this period of time ; yet 
every picture by this master, to the most trivial, 
has been souglit after, nusabered, und its his- 


of Corregio at Rome, &e. fi49 


| tory traced. How can this chasm in the life 
| of Corregio be accounted for ? 
| Among the numerous restorers of old pice 
| tures who formerly visited Rome, to avail 
| themselves of their abilities, about fifteen or 
| more years ago, were M. M. Lovera, a Pied. 
montese, and Hunterpergh, a Tyrolian, both 
pupils of the eelebrated Mengs. They fre- 
quented the daily sales of pictures in the Piazza 
Navona, as well to purchase pictures of emi- 
nent masters when at a low price, as to supply 
themselves with old cloths which they micht 
repaint. These friends bought a lot of old 
| cloths, and having divided it between them, 
; Hunterpergh received for his share a very bad 
picture of flowers. ‘This he primed afresh, 
and painted on the new ground, a study of a 
head. This he shewed to Lovera, and wished 
| him to buy it. While his friend was busy 
about other matters, Lovera carefully examin- 
| ed this picture, and found that the new ground 
scaled off in many places ; having removed 
some of these scales with his nail, he discoyer- 
ed underneath them to his great surprize, tra- 
ces of a figure painted in an admirable style. 
Replacing the scales, and concealing his dis 
covery, he bought the picture at a small ad- 
| vance on the price of the cloth. Athome he 
employed himself with the utmost care in re- 
moving the éwo grounds which covered the 
original picture; and thus restored to the 
world, a capital performance representing 
Charity, under the emblem of a woman sur- 
rounded by three children. The report of this 
happy recovery soon spread; all the artists 
and amateurs ran to behold it. The best 
| judges, among whom was Mengs, acknow- 
ledged the genuine style of Corregio ; and va- 
lued the performance at £2,000. The Earl 
of Bristol bought it of Lovera, for nearly 
£1,500. Ithas since been engraved. The 
value was afterward the subject of a suit at 
law, by Huntersperg against Loyera. 

It seems that this picture was not quite fi- 
nished by its author ; that the style of draw- 
ing in it, is allied in some degree to the 
manner of Raphael, and is apparently intend- 
ed as an approach towards it ; the inference is, 
that the subject was executed at Rome ; and 
of course, that Corregio had visited that city. 
In further support of this opinion, Cardinal 
Maurice of Savoy, returning from Rome to 
Turin about 1640, took with him among other 
valuable curiosities a portrait of Corregio by him- 
self; it was placed in the Queen's Villa near Tu- 
rin. Mengs thought it to be the only genuine 
portrait of this painter by himself thatis extant ; 
and it is now conjectured, that it was painted 
at Rome, by Corregio, perhaps as a present to 
his friend Raphael; though formerly it was 
described as having formed a part of the pic- 
ture gallery at Mantua. 

This article is abstracted from a memoir in 

| Italian, presented to the Sub-Alpine Academy 
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at Turin, by M. Vassalli-Eaudi, professor of 
physie in the University at Turin. This aina- 
teur received his information froin Madlle. So- 
phie Leclere, paintress, member of the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke at Rome; who was at Rome 
at the time alluded to, and very well knew the 
two painters, Lovera and Hunterspergh. 

We take the liberty of adding, that this 
history tends to remove those painful sensa~ 
tions which every feeling mind has experi- 
enced on the subject of Corregio’s extreme po- 
verty. The very expences of the journey to 
Rome, would have exceeded the ability of a 
man so very poor as Vasari represents Corregio 
to have been. What could beguile Vasari to 
promulgate those errors which disfigure his ac- 
count of this eminent painter? Comp. Cor- 
regio’s Life by Mengs’ Works, Vol. Lil. 


CLAMEUR DE MARO, A CUSTOM IN JERSEY. 

Mr. Falle in his History of Jersey, gives the 
following account of a custom, which is still 
maintained in that island. Rollo was the leader 
of the Northern swarms to Normandy by sea, 
ante A.D. 912. The anecdote concerning the 
burial of William the Conqueror, is received 
as unquestionably true among our historians ; 
though the circumstances are related with 
some variation. 

Whether it began through Rollo’s own 
appointment, or took its rise among the peo- 
A from an awful reverence of him for his 
Justice, it matters not ; but so it is, thata cus- 
tom obtained in his time, that in case of en- 
croachment and invasion of property, or of any 
other oppression and violence, requiring im- 
mediate remedy, the party aggrieved need do 
no more than call upon the name of the Duke, 
though at never so greatadistance, thrice repeat- 
ing aloud Ha- Ro, &c. and instantly the agzres- 
sor was, at his peril, to forbear attempting any 
thing farther :—Aa! or Ha! is the exclama- 
tion of a person suffering: Ro is the Duke's 
name abbreviated ; so that J7a-Ro is as much 
as to say, O! Rollo, my Prince, succour me. 
—Accordingly, (says Mr. Falle) with us in 
Jersey the cry is, Hu-Rod l'aide, mon prince ! 
And this is that famous C/ameur de Haro, sub- 
sisting in practice, even when Rollo was no 
more, so much praised and commented upon 
by all who have wrote on the Norman laws. 
A notable example of its virtue and power, 
was seen about 170 years after Rollo’s death, 
at William the Conqueror’s funeral, when, in 
confidence thereof, a private man, and a sub- 
ject, dared to oppose the burying of his body 
in the following manner : 

It seems, that in order to build the great 
Abbey of St. Stephen, at Caen, where he in- 
tended to lie after his decease, the Conqueror 
had caused several houses to be pulled down, 
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ground, one hundred pounds. 
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for enlarging the area, and among them, one 
whose owner had received no satisfaction for 
his loss. ‘The son of that person, (others say 
the person himself) observing the grave to be 
dug on that very spot of ground, which had 
been the site of his father’s house, went bold- 
ly into the assembly, and forbid them, not in 
the name of Gop, as some have it, but in the 
name of Rollo, to bury the body there. 

Paulus ASmvylius, who relates the story, 
says, that he addressed himself to the company 
in these words,—‘* He who oppressed king- 
doms by his arms, has been my oppressor also, 
and has kept me under a continual fear of 
death. Since I have out-lived him who in- 
jured me, I mean not to acquit him, now he is 
dead. ‘The ground whereon you are going to 
lay this man is mine ; and I affirm that none 
may in justice bury their dead in ground which 
belongs to another. If, after he is gone, force 
and violence are still 1used to detain my right 
from me, appEAL To the founder 
and father of our nation, who, though dead, 
lives in his laws.—I take refage in those laws, 
owning noauthority above them.” 

This uncommonly brave speech, spoken in 

resence of the deceased King’s own son, 

Prince Henry, afterwards our King Henry I. 
wrought its effect: the Ha-Ro was respected, 
the man had compensation made him for his 
wrongs, and all opposition ceasing, the dead 
King was laid in his grave. 

In the life of William the Conqueror in the 
Harleian Library, this incident is thus related. 

When the bishop had finished his sermon, 
one Anselm Fi:z-Arthur stood up among the 
muliitude, and with a high voice said; ‘* This 
ground, whereupon we stand, was some- 
time the floor of my father’shouse, which 
that man of whom you have spoken, when 
he was Duke of Normandy, took violently 
from my father, 2nd afierwards founded 
thereon this religious building. This in- 
justice he did not by ignorance or oversight ; 
not by any necessity of state; but to cons 
tent his own covetous desire: now, there- 
fore, I do challenge this ground as my right ; 
and do here charge you, as you will answer 
it before the fearful face of Almighty God, 
that the body of the spoiler be not covered’ 
with the earth of my inheritance.” 
When the bishops and noblemen that were 
present heard this, and understood by the tes- 
timony of many that it was true, they agreed 
togive himthree pounds presently for the ground 
that was broken for the place of burial; and, 
for the residue which he claimed, they nnder- 
took he should be fully satisfied. This promise 
was performed in a short time after, by Henry 
the king's son, who only [of his sons] was pre- 
sent at the funeral ; at whose appointment, 
Fitz-Arthur received, for the price of the same 
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The value paid for this ground appears to be 
enormous ; the injustice of the seizure of it 
appears the more flagrant after this considera- 
tion. The premises must have been extensive. 


ANOINTING OF STEEPLES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 
Sir,—L have been highly entertained by the 


articles furnished by your correspondent Q-— ; 
especially his history of the anointing of bells, 
Bat, as it may not have occurred to him that 
the steeple wherein bells were pleced, was 
also anointed, I beg leave, by way of contribu- 
tion to your valuable work, to furnish an in- 
stance of that ceremony. 
Tam &. R. 
The Vale Church, in the Island of Guern- 
sey is dedicated to St. Michael. On Michael- 
mas day, September 29), 1117, the honoura- 
ble persons hereafter mentioned were called 
together and assembled in form of holy devo- 
tion, namely, at the Abbe of Archangel, in 
the parish of the Vale, in the holy island 
called Guernsey the Blessed, for the business 
of consecrating a certain Temple of God and 
a cemetry, situated on the north side of the 
chapel of the said Abbey, which church and 
cemetry belong by right to the charitable in- 
habitants of tire said holy parish; the honour- 
able Alex-Le-Revengier, Bishop of Con- 
stance; the Rev. Father Massis Remon, 
Abbot of the Holy Mount of St. Michael ; 
Remont Sauvage, Governor and Captain of 
the Castle and Parish of the Valley ; Micalis 
de Beavoir: Honourable Sire Peter Cabaret, 
Curate of the Chapel; Rem. de Tombe ; 
Honourable Dame Martine du Val, Abbesse 
de Can; Hon. Mich. Boutellier; Abbé de 
Blancheland, brother Pinan le jeun; Abbot 
of Rouen, brother of Francis ; Tranche Mon- 
tague, hermit in the land of Herm; Sire 
Brandin Herinton, Governor of the Isle of 
Jersey, called Port St. John ; Bringet, his 
Leughtenant, Gentleman; Sire P. du Mil- 
bordage, Gentleman Noble ; Ant. de Rozell, 
Gentleman ; Abraham de St. Owen, .a noble 
Gentleman ; and many others well meaning 
and charitable persons, from many places ; 
of which tive aforenamed made, each accord- 
fng to his abilities, great gifts and offerings to 
the said holy place, in no small number ; all 
whom, the bells ringing, and the Organs and 
other instruments sounding, kneel’d down, 
their hands join’d, and their bare knees to 
the ground, as well in the holy place as 
in the cemetry, all with most ardent devotion: 
then the Bishop caus’'d a seafaring Loy to 
mount up upon the pinnacle of the temple, 
having a sponge full of water and oil, who, 
at the command of the Bishop, squeez’d out 
half the sponge on the pinnacle, and the 
ether half on the cometry; and then the 
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Bishop, opening his mouth, said, « Parochial 
Temple, may God bless thee, aid keep thee 
from all evil, and in his holy name | bless, 
dedicate, and consecrate thee forthe holy and 
sacred service and glory of God, in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: and let it bear the name of Si. 
Michael, the Angel and Archangel, praying 
God that his holy and sacred word may here 
be uttered purely and holyly, and the holy 
sacraments be faithfully administered, to the 
great safety and profit of the bodies and souls, 
as well of the pastors as flocks, [and all the 
people said Amen.] Praying venerable and 
powerful God, that all there, both males and 
females, requiring interment, should be here 
inter'd, having the grace to rise again at the 
end of the world in resurrection to eternal life, 
[and all the people said Amen, | recommend- 
ing to God, and to all those who may succeed, 
that they see thou art augmented, maintained, 
and supporied, with thy sacred ornaments, 
praying God that he will protect and guard 
thee from lightening, thunder, tempest, hurri- 
canes, and worlwinds, and other adversities 
and enezies, visible and invisible, who may 
have sworn ruin against thee and thy orna- 
ments,” [and all the people said Amen. ] 

This being said, the cock was planted, as a 
testimony that a pastor ought to watch over 
the safety of his flock, as a cock does over his 
hens ; and on the pinnacle was planted the 
silken ensign of the noble pennant of Remont 
Sauvage, with the ringing of bells, and great 
rejoicings, forty days and forty nights withont 
ceasing ; and all the people gave glory to God. 
Amen. 

This reason for adopting a cock, now com- 
mouly called the weathercock, as a vane toa 
church, will not pass unnoticed by our read- 
ers. ‘The keys on St. Peter’s are well enough : 
the anchor on St. Clement Danes may have 
its meaning, as that saint came from beyond 
sea; but we doubt whether reasons equally 
ly good can be given for the placing of others ; 
for instance, the dragon on the spire of Bow 
Church : this is nodoubt a flying dragon : its 
station is sufficiently aerial ; as is that of the 
grasshopper on the steeple of the Royal Ex- 
change: which insect being the armorial 
bearing of Sir Thomas Gresham, the original 
founder of that stately structure, has some 
business there. But this cannot be said for 
every instance of steeple composition ; witness 
that of St. George’s, Bloomsbury ; the noble 
portico of which church supports a pediment, 
the church itself supports a lofty tower, the 
lofty tower supports a Jion and unicorn, high in 
the air, the lion and unicorn, support an 
immense pyramid, rising to the clouds, and 
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the pyramid supports a. colossal statue of 

King George II, who from thence enjoys a 

bird’s eye view of the parish and precincts 

aljoining. This lizarre invention gave oc- 

casion to the following Epitaph. 

The good King of England was reckoned before, 

The head of the Church by his true Christian 
people ; 

His subjects of Boomsbury have added one more 

To his titles;—and made him the head of the 
steeple 


ORIGIN OF THE FRENCH PROVERB: 

« Good name is better than Golden Girdle!” 

Under Louis VIII. called the I ion, 1223 
to 1226, it was customary in churches for the 
congregation to give each other the kiss of 
charity at the words Pax Domini sit se “mper 
vobiscum, the peace of the Lord be with you 
always. ‘The Queen one day gave the kiss to 
a courtezan, who was dressed so magnitis 
eenily, and in so ourtiy a manner, that she 
took her for one of the ladies of quality. The 
King, enraged at such a mistake, and deter- 
mined to prevent it for the future, forbad, 
under the severest penalties, that class of wo- 
men from wearing golden girdles, or rich 


marks of married women. Hence came the 
Freneh proverb, ‘* Good name is better than 


cloaks, which then were the distinguishing | 40 in iabhels, 
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the Virgin. One of pure gold, weighs (984 
castellanos (490 maravedis each), and is 
adorned with precious stones; the other of 
silver, weighs 38 mark There are about a 
hundred other churches, very rich and sump- 
and tw renty- three ho spit ls. The 
rh court of ists of the viceroy, 
ten) live magistrates, three 
or, achancellor, four 
secretaries, and ‘ok rior officer 

The population is dite at 350,000 
souls. ‘The consumption of provisions is 
stated as follows: 300,000 sheep; 15,500 
of black cattle and 30,000 pigs; 
2,000,000 of arrobs of flour; and 170,000 
cwt. of maize. 

The jurisdiction of the Archbishop ex- 
tends 180 leacucs. The general character of 
the Mexicans is that of being liberal, cour- 
teous, afiavle, charitable, very ingenious, and 
attached to the fine arts. Mexico lies 84 
leagues from the Pacific Ocean, and the same 
distance from Acapulco and Vera Craz. Only 
tin mines haye hitherto been discovered. ‘ 


Not unlike the city of Venie e, which is 
founded sea, city of 
tuated in a s pacious | ke, lying east of an ex- 
tensive valle his ‘lake i is about 14 Spanish 
leagues in aaah 7 in breadth, and abont 
The valley is surrounded by 
mountains, from whence descend so mi in ri- 
vers, that the waters ef the lake are suddenly 


Viexico ts 


golden girdle.” raised by the: iD, and have several times swept 

ae away many houses and inhabitants from the 
city, notwithstanding every yreastion of 
Ed ACCOUNT OF THE CITY OF MEXICO, dikes and sluices. The town stands partly 
[From the Spanish : Alcedo'’s Dictionary.) | 0" the la and is united to the 
P main land by seven stone causeways, as 2- 
é The area of the city contains 4340 yards, bove-mentio: ned. The safety derived from 
b from N. to S. and 3 wid )from L.toW. The these approaches, together with the coolness 
streets run at right angles fourteen yards wide ; produced by the dé 
iy many of them more. It is sum rounded w ~ in this sultry climate, have hitherto main- 
a rampart and ditch. Canals are ‘oh te | tained this city, otwithstanding it been 
make into many of the streets, w ~ er oe debated whether it should not be forsaken. {f 
a covered with ‘er and canoes, ae Ee the following intelligence be correct, this 
question is likely again to be agitated ; unless 
auseway P the lake should ‘withdraw into its narrower lis 


the principal streets with flag-stones, with 
sewers underneath. The public fountains are 
beautiful. There is a theatre, a circus for 
cocks, tennis-courts, rooms for playing truck, 
and forty- -two shops where pulque (a liquor 

prepared from aloes) is sold. In the mint 
more than twenty-three millions of ounces, 
in silver, have been coined in some years. 


The cathedral is a sumptuous temple. It 
was ninety-four years in building, and has 
been enriched by the donations of Philip ll. 
if. and [V. and Charles Il. of Spain; and 
eighteen vicerovs. It is 133 yards two feet 
in length, and 74 yards in width ; of the 
Tonic order, with 74 windows. It is divided 
into five ailes, and contains two images of 


mits. 


Recent Inundation of Mexico. 

In the Publiciste, a French newspaper of 
some repute, the following article appeared, 
March 1, 1807: ‘* A vessel arrived from 
Guyara at Charlest own mary that, before she 
sailed, letters were received from Vera C ruz, 
which announced the total destruction of the 
city of Mexico, by an inundation, The city 
was wholly under water during ten days; and 
when the last information was réecived from 
thence, the water was four feet deep. 
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HISTORY OF THE TEA /RADE. 

As it is our intention to preseat, from au- 
thentic documents, a history of the iatroduc- 
tion aad progressive increase of the use of 
Yea in Europe, and especiaiiy in this coun- 
try, we request, in the first instance, the at- 
tention of our readers to the viands preferred 


for morning refreshment, before that beve- | 


rage was the general fashion. 


BREAKFASTS OF THE NOEILITY IN THE SIX- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 
Regulations and Establishment of the House- 
bold of Henry Algernon Percy, the kijth 

Earl of Northimbcriand, at his Castles of 

Wresall and Lekinfie ld in Yorkshire, begun 

Anno Dommi 1512.—Lxtracted from a 

scarce and curious look, in the possession 

of John Liptrap, Esq. of Mile End. 

Page 73.—** This is the ordre of all suche 
*¢ brackfastis as shal be allowid daily in my 
Lordis Lious every Lent, begynaynge at 
** Shroftide, and endying at Estur, and what 
*¢ they shall have at theire breakfasts, as to 
** say Sonday, Tewisday, ‘Thursday, and 
«¢ Setterday, except my Lordis childeryn, 
«* which shall have braikfasts, every day in 
«« the week in Lent. 

** Breakfaste for my Lorde and my Lady. 

** First, a loif of brede in trenchors, 2 
** manchetts, aquarte of bere, a quart of 
“© wyne, 2 pecys of saltfisch, 6 baconned her- 
*‘ ring, 4 whyte herring, or a dische of 
sproits. 

«« Braikfaste for my Lorde Percy and Mais- 

“« ter Thomas Percy. 

«< Ttem, half a loif of houshold brede, a 
manchet, a pottell of bere, a dysch of but- 
«* ter, a pece of saltfish, a disch of sproits, or 
*« 3 whyte herrynge. 

«« Braikfaste for the Nurcy, for my Lady 

«* Margaret and Maister Ingeram P-rcy. 

«« Ttem, a manchet, a quarte of bere, a 
«« dysch of butter, a pece of salt-fisch, a dysch 
“* of sproits, or 3 white herrying. 

** Breakfaste for my Ladis Gentillwomen. 

«* Ttem, a loof of brede, a pottell of bere, 
«* apece of salt fische, or three whyte herrynge. 
«* Braikfasts for my Lords Breder and 

«© Hede Officers of Houshold. 

** Item, 2 loofs of brede, a manchet, a 
** gallon of bere, 2 peces of saltfisch, and 4 
«* white herrynge. 

** Braikfast for Gentilmen Ushers and Mar- 
“* of the Halle. 

“* Trem, a loof of brede, a pottell of bere, 

** anda pece of saltfisch *.” 


{* After these follow the various descrip- 


Fashionable Breakfasts in the Sixteenth Century. 


tions of servants, and the quantities allowed to | 
each, which being similar to the above are ' 
as the repeutions would be tiresome. | 
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«© This is the ordre of all suche brrikfists 
that shall be lowable dayly in my Lordis 
* hous thorowte the yere, frem Michaelmas 
© unto Michaelmas, and what they shall haye 
to their braikfasts, as well on Aesche days 
as fysch days, in Lent, and out of Lent. 
* Braikfastis of Flesch Days dayly throoute 
the Yere. 
‘ Braikfastis for my Lorde and my Lady. 
Virst, a loof of brede in trenchors, 
manachetts, 1 quart of bere, a quart of 
“* wyne, half a chyne of muton, or ells a 
chiyne of beef boiled. 
“© Brawkfustis for my Lorde Percy and Mr. 
*€ Thomas Percy. 
«© Ttem, Halfa loif of houshold breide, a 
manchet, t potell of bere, a chekynge, or 
ells, 3 muton bonys boiled. 
“ Braikfasts for tie Nurcy, for my Lady 
** Margaret and Mr. Yngram Percy. 

“« Item, A mancliet, 1 quarte of bere, and 
** 3muton bonys boiled. 

“© Braikfasts for my Ladis Gentylwomen. 
*« Item, a loif of houshold brein, a pottell 
of beire, and 3 muton bonys boyled, or 
«© ells a pece of beif boilid. 

** Braikfasts for my Lord's Breder, his Hede 
** Officers of Houshold and Counsaill. 

Item, 2 loifs of hoashold breid, a man- 
chet, a gallon of beire, 2 muton bonys and 
2 peces of beef boilid.” 

Here also follow the quantities for the 
various other officers and servants. Vide pres 
ceding note. 

«* This is the ordre of all such Braikfastis 
“© of Fysche as shall be allowed within my 
** Lorde’s house, on Satterdays thorowie the 
“© Yere oute of Lent, and what they shall 
«* have at theire Breakfastis. 

“* Braikfaste for my Lord and my Lady. 
Furst, 

‘* A loif of breid in trenchors, 2 man- 
«* chetts, a quarte of bere, a quarte of wyne, 
“« a dysch of butter, a pece of saltfisch, or a 
«* dysch of buttered eggs. 

“© Braikfast for mi Lord Percy and Mais- 
“ ter Thomas Percy. 

«© Ttem, A loif of houshold brede, a man- 
«* chett, a pottell of bere, a dysch of butter, 
** a pece of saltfisch, or a dysch of buttered 
S* eggs. 

“* Braikfast for the Nurcy, for my Lady 

“* Margaret and Maister Ingeram Percy. 

** Item, a manchet, a quarte of bere, a 
«© dysch of butter, a pece of saltfisch, ora 
«« dysch of buttered eggs. 

“« Braikfast for my Lady’s Gentillwomen. 

«* Item, A loif of ho.shold brede, a pottell 
“* of bere, a pece of saltfisch, or a dysch of 
buttered eggs. 
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Braikfastis for my Lords Breder and 
“© Hede Officers of Houshold. 

Ttem, 2 loifS of houshould brede, a 
“ manchett, 2 pecis of saltfisch, a dysch of 

‘« butter, or a dysch of buttered eggs.” 

For others of the family, . vide preceding 
note. 


EULOGY OF SILENCE, BY THE PRESIDENT 
HENAULT. 

Alstracted from Archives Litteraires, No. 
xxvi.—The paragraphs enclosed thus [ 
are additions by the Editor. 

Treatises have been composed in praise of 
folly, and even in praise of fever; why should * 
not I compose the praise of silence?’ ‘There 
was among the Egyptians a god of silence, 
named Harpocrates, known by the action of 
placing a finger on his mouth, as if preventing 
it from speaking. But my essgy is no eulogy 
on such silence: neither do I confound si- 
lence with discretion, or with secrecy. ‘The 
silence which I propose to consider is, that 
mute enunciation, superior to language in 
power, which eloquence often employs with 
the most sublime result. The silence of the 
woods, in the religion of the ancient Druids, 
overwhelmed the mind: inthe same silence, 
says an ancient French poct, love has dis- 
persed innumerable ideas, which lovers never 
fail to combine. Quinault has said, ‘‘ even 
to silence itself, all speaks in her | love.” 
‘Tasso says the same in his Aminta, 

El silenzio ancor suole 
Aver prieghi e parole. 

Nothing more decidedly indicates refusal 
than silence. Plutarch relates that an am- 
bassador from the city of Abdera, afier a long 
harangue in behalf of his constituents, to 
Agis, King of Sparta, at length demanded, 
«* Well, Sire, what answer shall I return to 
them? That I have suffered you to say 
all you pleased, and as you pleased, without 
speaking a word.” 

Silence has infinite divisions: such as 
restraint inference——look——the coun- 
ter-truth, all contributes, all expresses that 
figure in rhetoric, which consists in saying 
nothing. 

The quos ego of Neptune in Virgil, is not a 
silence: it is restraint. This deity is ready 
io threaten Eolus, who without orders had 
excited a tempest against Eneas, in compli- 
ance with the intreaties of Juno; but Nep- 
tune is too powerful a god to condescend to 
threaten ; rather, with a single stroke of his 
trident, he effects his intention. 

The Marcellus eris, dissolved the consort 
of Augustus in tears, by a restraint superior 
to the powers of language. 

Paks | became of the English, 
in France, when Henry V. of England mar- 
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ried the sister of the lawful heir, now disin- 
herited by a horrible step mother. A pro- 
cession of English entered Paris, and passed 
under the windows of Isabella of Bavaria, 
who waited to receive their acknowledgements 
and salutations. But, what is her surprize ? 
they maintain a gloomy silence, nor even 
deign to cast a single look towards her win- 
dows. What conduct can be more striking ? 
Is this a day of triumph? ‘The heavens 
should re-echo with shouts and acclamations ; 
but, no, indignation and contempt prevail 
over joy and gratulation. This is the praise, 
the power of silence: it speaks more em- 
phatically than all that could be written 
against this unworthy queen. 

The silence of Ajax, King of Salamis, is 
extremely remarkable in the eleventh book ef 
the Odyssey. His indignation when he was 
disappointed of receiving the arms of Achilles, 
which were adjudged to Ulysses his compe- 
titor, is well known. Ulysses meets him in 
the shades below : alone, apart from all the 
other ghosts, but he still retains the same 
tokens of resentment, as when alive. Ulys- 
ses, approaches him, adopts the most flatter- 
ing terms in addressing him, recalls all his 
glory, &c. but, the poet, conscious that he 
could not express the state of this hero’s mind, 
has recourse to silence: Ajax makes no 
reply. 

{The following is part of Pope's version of 


this passage. 


Alone, apart, in disconteited mood, 

A gloomy shade, the sullen Ajax stood: 

Touch’d at the sight, from tears I scarce refrain, 
And tender sorrow thrills in every vein 5 

Pensive and sad I stand, at length accost 

With accents mild th’ inexorable ghost. 

Turn then, oh! peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, 
And calm the raging tempest of thy soul. 

While yet I speak, the shade disdains to stay, 

In silence turns, and sullen stalks away.) 


In like manner, Timanthes, unable to ex- 
press the grief of Agamemnon at the sacrifice 
of his daughter, threw a veil over her face. 
This is asilence in the art of painting, equally 
eloquent as — ; and in this she is mani- 
festly the sister of poetry. 

Moreover, what more admirable incident 
can possibly occur, than that of the inter- 
view of Dido and Eneas, in the world. below, 
in the sixth book of the Eneid? and let me 
be pardoned, if I say, that in this passage 
Virgil has exceeded Homer. 

Ulysses leaves the silent Ajax, and turns to 
other ghosts: the silence of Ajax has no 
consequences. In Virgil, Dide who had 
killed herself for love to Eneas, meets her 
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lover in the shades, and these are the senti- 
ments which the poet puts into his lips. 

Inter quas Pheenissa recens 4 vulnere Dido 
Errabat sylva in magna ; quam Troius Heros 
Ut primiim juxta stetit, agnovitque per umbram 
Obscuram, qualem primo qui surgere mense 
Aut videt aut vidisse putat per nubila lunam 
Demisit lacrymas, dulcique affatus amore est : 
Infe'ix Dido, verus mihi nuntius ergo 
Venerat extinctam, ferroque extrema secutam. 
Funeris heu tibi causa fui! per Sidera juro, 
Per Superos, et si qua fides tellure sub ima est, 
Invitus, regina, tuo de littore cessi, 
Sed me jussa Detim, que nunc has ire per umbras, 
Siste gradum, teque aspectu ne subtrahe nostro. 
Quem fugis extremum fato quod te alloquor, hoc 

est. 

Talibus Fneas ardentem et torva tuentem 
Lenibat dictis animum, lacrymasque ciebat. 
Ila solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat. 
Nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur, 
Quam si dura silex, aut stet Marpesia cautes. 
Tandem proripuit sese, atque Mimica refugit 
In nemus umbriferum, conjux ubi pristinus i! 
Respondet curis, equatque Sicheus amoiem. 


li 


With these, fair Dido ranged the silent wood, 

New from her wounds her bosom bath’d in blood ; 

The chief, advancing through the shady scene, 

Scarce through the g!oom discern’d the su'len 
queen : 

So the pale moon scarce glimmers to the eye, 

When first she rises in a clouded sky. 

He wept, and thus addressed her in the grove, 

With all the melting tenderness of love. 

Then was it true, that by revengeful steel, 

Stung with despair, unhappy Dido fell ? 

And I, was I the cause of that despair ? 

Yet oh ! I vow by every golden star, 

By all the pow’rs the ethereal regions know, 

By all the pow’rs that rule the world below, 

I left your realm reluctant; o'er the floods 

Call’d by the fates, and summon’d by the gods. 

Stay, Dido, stay, and see from whom you fly : 

"Tis from your fond repentant lover's eye. 

Turn then one moment, and my vows believe, 

The last, last moment fate will ever give. 

Nought to these tender words the fair replies, 

But fix’d on earth her unrelenting eyes, 

The chief still weeping ; with a sullen mien, 

In stedfast silence, frown'd th’ obdurate queen. 

Fix’d as a rock, amid the roaring main, 

She hears him sigh, implore, and plead in vain. 

Then, where the woods their thickest shades 
display, 

From his detested sight she shoots away ; 

There from her dear Sichzus in the grove, 

Found all her cares repaid; and love return'd for 
love. 


It is said, that a man of intellect having 
read this beautiful passage, for the first time, 
suddenly closed the book, to try whether he 
could not furnish Dido with an answer be- 
coming her situation, and after composing a 
number of the best verses in his power, he 
re-opened his volume in hope of having an- 
ticipated the conduct of Virgil: to his sur- 
prize, he found, that the answer of Dido was 
only silence and indignation. But Virgil 
pursues the incident somewhat further. He 
does not lose sight of Dido, he follows her, 
and relates her behaviour after this interview, 

The different management of the two poets 
(Homer and Virgil), must be felt. Virgil by 
his last four verses, renews all my grief, and 
my sympathy with Dido. 

It appears to me, that there is great 
beauty in a passage of Homer, not commonly 
distinguished: it is where all the gods are 
assembled in Olympus, and besiege Jupiter, to 
influence his conduct: some soliciting in fa- 
vour of the Trojans, others of the Greeks: here 
is the whole universe in action: the heaven 
crowded with divinities, the earth covered 
with warriors: Jupiter listens, and then 
dismisses the throng of immortals: the bustle 
of their departure completes the fascination 
of our eyes: — but how is Achilles engaged ? 
| What does Homer contrast to this gene- 
| ral commotion of nature? He shews usin 
| his tent—alone —the hero, whose inactivity 
preduces all these mighty preparations. Do 
not fear that Homer should introduce reflec- 
tions, aud warn you of the sentiment which 
he wishes you should feel. He leaves to 
ordinary poets all distrust of the impression 
which they have produced ; he is certain of 
the efiect of this astonishing scene ; he says 
nothing as from himself; for the reflections 
of the poet are a kind of warning: Observe 
Remark the art here employed 
Admire the invention displayed, &c. Homer 
disdains the admiration which he knows to 
be inevitable, and conceals himself. Homer, 
Virgil, truly great men, are sparing of their 
maxims and reflections; they furnish the 
materials ; but depend on the understanding 
and discernment of their readers. For this 
reason, the scenes they describe do not in- 
stantly produce their full effect ; twenty years, 
thirty years, I might say ages afterwards, new 
beauti¢s are discovered in their works ; and 
indeed hence they are always new; and 
every repeated perusal revives our admiration 
more strongly than before. In short, the 
merit of true nature increases daily in esteem. 
Virgil strikes, at first, less than Lucan; but 
the influence of Virgil is constantly augment- 
ing, while that of Lucan is diminishing. 

That is a most beautiful image of silence, 
which is reported of Penelope a “shortly after 
her marriage being pressed by her father, 
Icarus, and her husband, Ulysses, to declare 
whether she preferred to follow Ulysses te 
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Ithaca, or tocontinue at Lacedemon among 
her family ; what language does Pausanias in 
his third book, put into her lips? ‘* She kept 
silence, and only answered, by letting her veil 
fall down over her eyes.” (What true sublimi- 
ty !) In the very spot where she gave this mo- 
dest reply, Ulysses in whose favour it was in- 
terpreted, built an altar to Bashfulness. 

But why seek elsewhere than in the sacred 
writings for the sublimity of silence? M. Rol- 
lin is my authority. Ina work wholly devot- 
ed to the Belles Lettres, wherein he admits of 
profane authorities ; he does not hesitate to 
select his instances from among those furnish- 
ed by the Old Testament. Seripture relates— 
that Isaac was placed by Abraham on the fa- 
tal pile; that he was bound, ready to be sacri- 
ficed ;—without introducing a word, either as 
to the sensations of the son, or the discourses of 
the father ; without preparing us to behold a 
sacrifice of this description, by introductory 
remarks, without describing the nature, or 
power of those sentiments, which induced the 
father and the son to obev the mandate that 
appointed it. The historian Josephus, puts in- 
to the mouth of Abraham a long argument, 
very beautiful, and very affecting. In Moses, 
the patriarch preserves a total silence, which the 
historian does not break. This was because one 
wrote asa man influenced by his own spirit, the 
other was but the instrument, the pen of the 
divine spirit; who dictated to him what he 
should write. 

This silenceof Abraham is the more striking 
because it was preceded hy those questions 
which the child had put to his father on the 
journey, as to what would ensue; and of 
which, unknown to himself, he was to be the 
victim. Racine has happily imitated this, in 
his conversation between I phigeniaand Agam- 
memnon. 

[We have an instance still more striking of 
this silence, in the history of Aaron the high 
priest, Lev. x. 3. His two elder sons had 
transgressed, and been slain by ‘tire from the 
Lord,” for polluting their priestly office. Sure- 
ly, the lamentation of a father, cannot but 
burst out on occasion of this loss. What, says 
the historian ? «* Moses said unto Aaron, this 
is what Jehovah spake. saying I wiil be sancti- 
fied in them that come nigh me, and before all 
the people I will be glorified ; aad taron he ld 
his peace.” The original is in two words, 
Aaron was silent.” The worl vised implics 
a condinuance of silence ; no complaint, no 
exclamation, the feelings of the father were 
subdued by the considerations of duty and 

The sacred books are inexhaustible in in- 
stances of this subject. Is the resistless pow- 
er of the sovereign of Asia to be expressed ? 
(Cyrus) The earth is silent at his presence. 

I conclude further, encouraged by M. Rol- 
lin, though he does not specify it, by presenting 
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en instance of the divine power of silence, in 
the Saviour of the World before Pilate. 
imagine all which might be said by a God- 
man, when interrogated, What is truth? 
Truth was about to disappear from among 
men ; was not this the proper moment to de- 
scribe and explain it? No, he is dumb, he 
answers by silence to the rash curigsity of a 
vain and heedless governor. 

[One of the most exquisite silences in all 
antiquity is presented in the book of Job, 
chap. iv. 18. The whole passage is wonders 
fully p vetical. 


A matter was suggested to me 
as it were, , 


by stealth, 


My ear received a mere particle of it. 

Amid the reveries which precede nocturnal 
dreams, 

"Ere sleep to utter insensibility falls on man; 

A palpitation and shivering crept over me, 

And all my bones thrilled with agitation. 

A spirit glided before my face, 

(Every hair of my head stood erect !) 

It fixed motionless——(yet 1 could not discern 
a lineament of it ) 

Its phantom form direct before my eyes—— 

Silence was hush’d; 
whisper, (saying,) 

‘« Shall mortal man be more just than God? 

Shall a man be more pure than his maker, &e.” 


I heard the gentlest 


The preparation for this vision, the succes- 
sion of ideas, the varied uniformity of expres- 
sion, the breaks, are all grand and masterly ; 
what its effect must have been where the ori- 
ginal was the vernacular language, may be 
more easily conceived than described. ] 

[A silence of a description entirely opposite 
occurs also in Scripture ; for nothing can be 
more solemn and affecting, than the sudden 
cessation of the clamours or shouts of a mul- 
titude ; thousands, of thousands of voices all 
struck dumb at one dead stroke! It occurs in 
the Revelations on the opening of the seventh 
seal, "The first seal was opened with the noise 
of thunder; and all the following seals with 
imagery of somekind. Under the sixth seal 
« T beheld, and lo! a great meltitude which 
no man could number, of all mations and hin- 
dreds, and t 
the throne 
white robes 


tongues, stood before 
the lamb, clothed with 


} 


a pars in their hands, 
and cried with a loud voice, saying ** salvation 
to our Gad ;” and all the angels, the elders 

&c. tell before the throne 


amen; blessinzand 


and ever amen.” 
And he opened t 
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watches; but it was not so when the original 
‘was written ; it would then be understood as 
a period relative to the offering of incense ; 
during which fumigation, silence prevailed ; 
but immediately on the close of this solemnity, 
succeeded * voices, and thunderings, and light- 
nings, and an earthquake.” Our poet Milton, 
felt the full force of this sublime imagery, and 
has very happily imitated it. 

Man with his whole posterity must die, 

Die he, or justice must ; unless for him 

Some other able, and as willing, pay 

The rigid satisfaction death for death. 

Say heav’ily pow’rs,where shall we find such love ? 
Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 

Man's mortal crime, and just th’unjust to save ; 

Dwells in all heaven charity so dear? 

He asked ; but all the heav’nly choir stood mute, 
And silence was in heav'n—— 


| 
| 


| 
} 


The same poet has a silence implied, but | 


not so clearly expressed, because he would not 
repeat his terms ; Book vii. The train of the 
King of Glory, going to create new worlds, 


On heavenly ground they stvod, and from the | 


shore 
They view'd the vast immeasurable abyss, 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 

And surging waves, as mountains, to assault 

Heaven's height, and with the centre mix the 
pole. 

« Silence, ye troubled waves, aad thou keep 
peace,” 

Said then th’ominific word ; ‘* your discord end,” 

Nor stay'd, but on the wings of cherubim 

Uplifted in paternal glory rode 

Far into chaos, and the world unborn 5 

For Chaos heard his voice. 

An ordinary poet would have delighted in 
this opportunity of sofiening the rage of discord 
down to tranquillity; would have described the 
surges graduaily diminishing, the furious up- 
roar abating, the wild confusion step by step 
retiring ; and the winds (which he would have 
personified) reluctantly subsiding to quietness ; 
in derogation of Divinity, who would have 
been kept waiting, till the poet had exhausted 
his stock of misapplied conceptions. } 

This is sufficient on the present subject. I 
conclude by an observatwn, that in seeking as- 
sistance on this enquiry, being desirous of re- 
lying on authorities of which I acknowledge 
that J always stand in need, I have been ex- 
tremely surprized, that no authors writing on 
rhetoric ed eloquence, have said any thing in 
reference to this manner of expression. 

They remark occasionally, the beauties 
which accompany silence ; but only occasi- 
onally. I have therefore thought, that this 
subject might be treated without repeating 
what others have already said; without the 


appearance of treading in their track. In truth, 
silence is less a figure of rhetoric, to which no 
name can be given, (as is given to the proso- 
popeia,metonymy, metaphor, @c.) than an in- 
cident dependant on taste ; and taste admits 
not of precept. It is an instinct of reason, 
which like an instinct of nature, never de- 
ceives itself, 

[ Perhaps, as fine a close as imagination ever 
produced, is that of Thompson’s Hymn to 
God, usually placed after his Seasons. Having 
called on all terrestrial objects to “* sound his 
stupendous praise,” the poet rises among other 
worlds. 

yWhen ev’n at last the solemn hour should come, 
I cheerful will obey: there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing ; 1 cannot go 
Where Universat Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And éerter thence again, and defter still 
In infinite progression.—But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ; 
Come then, EXPRESSIVE SILENCE, muse his 

praise.§ 


EXCERPTA 
From Mr. Weber's Memoirs of the Queen of 


France. 

The first volume of these memoirs appeared 
before the commencement of our work. It 
contains the history of the happiest period in 
the life of the unfortunate Marra Anror- 
NETTA ; avery able retrospective examination 
of the remote principles and immediate causes 
of the French revolution, from the reign of 
Louis XIV. up to the convocation of the 
States-General under Louis XVI, in the year 
1789; iwth an account of the beginning of 
that dreadful Revolution. Mr.Weber has very 
properly introduced a short and interesting de- 
lineation of each character that the veracity of 
history obliges him to speak of ; and among 
those who had a share in the overthrow of the 
monarchy in France, none deserved a more pe- 
culiar notice than the infamous Egalité, the 
late Duke of Orleans. We shall therefore, in 
the present number, content ourselves with 
laying before our readers the following sketch 
of the bitterest enemy of the illustrious he- 
roine of these memoirs ; as well as a short 
sketch of the character of M. Necker. The 
second volume will shortly come under our no- 
tice in our Review ; as we understand it will 


| appear in a few days. It contains a variety 
| of interesting matter. 
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Sketch of the Character 
Character of the Duke of Orleans. 


Louis Partie of Orieans received from 
nature the happiest disposition, and an uncom- 
mon degree of personal beauty. His early years 
were attended with extraordinary brillianey. 
Unfortunately, ! son gave himself up to dis- 
sipation, au ito the company of a large circle 
of men without morals or reputation, who 
persuaded inva that ine grand prinetple of life 
ought to bo a dereliciton of ail principle, and 
acon'empt for public ¢pinton, Owner of a 
palace where gallantry anu sensuanivy seemed, 
from the licentious times of the Regency, to 
have fxed their abode, he plunged, soon atter 
his entrance into life, into debauchery and 
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lewdne: Though married to the virtuous, 
the tecomperable datghter ef the Duke de 


Pentiuevre, he stole from her chaste endear- 
men's, to rio! in orgies of which a deseription 
would searcely now be crecired, were there not 
s0 many witnesses in every class of society w ho 
cn vouch it. To re:ove the veil of those 
shameful mvsteries would be a task suited only 
10 the pen ofan Areiune: for me, it shail suf- 


fice to say, that in a short time the Duke of | 


Orleans’ face beesine completely altered, and 
broke out with incurable blotches that proved 
to every body his excesses « every kind. He 
soon seduced aud led into the same excesses 
his brother-in-law, a young Prince, who was 
born to have one day wherited the name, the 
virtues, and the immense fertuneof the Duke 
de Penthievre. The Prince de Lamballe had 
but just entered intoa contract of marriage 
with a Princess of the House of Savoy, which 
was announced under the happiest auspices, 
when a dreadful disease took im off in the 
flower of youth, from the most charming wife 
and the best of fathers. As, by his prema- 
ture death, the Duke of Orleans became the 
immediate heir of a large fortune, it was not 
easy to convince the public that he had not at 
least hastened it by his advice and example ; 
for, to have caused it knowingly and through 
avarice, would have bevn a crime so atrocious, 
so inconsistent with the age, of the Duke of 
Orleans at that time, that it would be some- 
thing even more than injustice to believe what 
was suggested at that™ period, and for which 
his subsequent conducthas unfortunately given 
too much ground. Be that as it may, the im- 
morality of which he made a parade, prevent- 
ed Maria ANTOINETTA from admitting him 
to those private parties which she gave at Ver- 
stilles and ‘Trianon ; parties in which, as I 
have already said, the gaiety and sprightliness 
that gave life to them never intrenched on the 
forms of decency and propriety. It was at 
first, on these assemblies of the most amiable 
persons of the Court, that the partizans and 
associates in debauchery of the Duke of Or- 
leans darted their envenomed sarcasms ; and 
yet the very exclusion of the Duke of Orleans 


of the Duke of Orleans. 
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and his friends, proved precisely the contrary 
of what those indirect insinuations were in- 
tended to impress upon the public. To the de- 
sire of vengeance excited at the Padais-Royal 
by this marked disapprobation of the Queen’s, 
was farther added, the resentment that arose 
from the doub!s which had been expressed at 
Court of the courage that the friends of the 
Duke of Orleans pretended he had displayed 
in the engagementofi Ushant ; doubts which 
vere soon turned to certainty, in the eyes of 
the public, by the nomination of the duke of 
Orleans to the postcf Colonel-General of the 
Hussars ; a nomination which compelled him 
to give up entirely the seaserviee, and deprived 
him ef all hope of obtaining the place of 
Grand Admiral of France, which he had in 
view. ‘Those sareasms were repeated, spread 
about, and armed with stings by the idle and 
subordinaie periizaus who swarined in ihe pi- 
azzas of the Palais-Royal, and who shared 
the principles, the conduct, frequently the fa- 
vours, aud even the friendly faiiliarity of its 
owner. ‘ 
Several other circumstances contributed ta 
keep up this mutual aversion. The Duke of 
having planned a marriage between 


Orleans ! 
one of his sous and the daughter of Louis 
XVI, Maria Antrornetta, who already at 
that time saw in the Duked’Angouléme the 
future husband of her beloved daughter, of 
the Princess who had first made her feel the 
happiness of being a mother, opposed, in the 
firmest and most decided manner, a marriage 
repugnant to her in every point of view. ‘This 
rejection inflamed still more, passions which it 
was sO easy to raise. 

The Duke of Orleans had been frequently 
in England, and he not only breught into 
France at his return the manners, ustoms, 
games, nay the very failings he found in that 
nation; he not ei 5 in his gardens, domestic 
establishments, horses, carriages, jockeys, ra- 
ces, and bets, put himself at the head of those 
who were then spreading is: France what was 
cafled the Anglomania ;_he likewise imported 
all the erroneous notions of politics which 
were circulated in that country. Foremost 
among these may be placed the false maxim of 
its being necessary ina mixed monarchy, that 
the heir to the throne should be at the head 
of the Opposition. Adopting this principle, 
most certainly inapplicable to the French go- 
vernment, the Duke of Orleans, incensed be- 
yond bearing by the manner in which he was 
treated at Court, aud perhaps desirous, as we 
have already said, to imitate the prince of 
Conti, thought himself obliged to encourage 
whatever had the slightest appearance of op- 
position to the king’s government. When the 
Court of the Peers were assembled, when the 
king exercised his royal authority, every time 
the Notables were convoked, the Duke of Or- 
leans always took a part ip opposition to the 
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beneficent views of the Court, and to the 
plans which might have maintained the tran- 
quillity of the state. He leagued with the tur- 
bulent magistrates, collected around him all 
those men of ruined fortunes and shuffling 
character who discovered any talents, filled the 


4 
clubs and coffee-houses in his palace with de- 


claimers; he gave, contrary to his custom and 

natural disposition, extraordinary assistance to 

the people, and distributed alins in abundance 
among the poor, at the period when the States- 

General were about to be opened ; he endur- 

ed two successive banishments, with the firm- 
ness of a man desirous of appearing as a vic- 
tim ; he chose for his chancellor a nian over- 
whelmed with debt, and lost to virtue ; and 

for his confidential seeretary, an oflicer of ar- 
tillery, whose only title to his confidence, was 
having written a scandalous novel. This was 
the man whom he employed, in conjunction 
with a gloomy leveller, to draw up for his 
bailiwicks, instructions, in which were found 
all the seeds of a republic. Whena tutor was 
wanted for his children, he chose through ca- 
price for that office, which should have been 
filled only by a man, a woman, whose reputa- 
tion was more than equivocal, and for whom 
the Duchess of Orleans felt a proper disgust ; 
that Countess of Genlis, whose unavoidable 
and inexhaustible writings have spread, and 
continue to spread, like a torrent over Europe. 
He invited and lodged in his own Palace that 
Chamfort,* who had been secretary to the 
Prince de Condé, and who, when he quitted 
the noble abode of loyalty for that of rebellion, 
recommended and fixed in his place that wret- 
ched regicide who afterwards bt to read the 
sentence of death to Louis XVI.¢ In fine, 
when the meeting of the States-General took 
place, far from ranging himself, with the other 
princes of the blood, around the throne, in 
order to protect it with all his influence and 
popularity, he was seen seeking a place among 
the factious, whose noniination had been par- 
ticularly favoured by the Necker family, and 
coalescing with the Count de Mirabeau, the 
Duke dAiguillon, Camille Desmoulins, 
Siéves, the Duke de Biron, la Touche, Marat, 
Péihion, the Count de ja*’Mark, the Lameths, 
the husband of the Viscountess de Beauhar- 
nois, the Marquis de St. Huruge, and many 
other ;.romoters of the rebellion, of every class. 
Attached at that time to a womar whi dis- 
graced one of the most celebrated names in 
science, he established a meeting at Viroflay, 
near Versailles, which I may call the head- 
quarters of insurrection. Whenever there was 
a nob of the people, on the Pont-Neuf, in 
the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, or in the square 
of the Hotel-de-Ville, one was sure to see 
among them either the Duke of Orléans, his 
livery, his carriages, or samebody belonging to 
his house. 


* Vide Panorama, vol. 1. p.533. f Ib. 554, 
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M. NECKER. 

Thus inauspiciously commenced the great 
scene of the French ‘revolution. Rebellion 
Was organized in a manner from that very pe- 
riod. ‘The Palais-Royal and the markets of 
Paris on the one part; and on the other, all 
France, acknowledging their king. Loyalty, 
right, the love of the people, honour, religion, 
were on one side: on the other, sedition, infi- 
delity, atheism, all the vices together giving a 
hand to all the crimes; and for the counter. 
poise or regulator of this*balance, an alien mi- 
nister, an exasperated ambitious, and presum)- 
tuous man, who had no plan formed, except 
it were that of remaining at the head of the 
administration in spite of the king, by flatter- 
ing the popular passions and prejudices. 

Mirabeau and the Abbé Siéyes attacked him 

[M. Necker] in the height of his glory, and 
treated him, in their pamphlets, asa presuinp- 
tuous man, without views, without means, 
and incapable of performing the promises he 
had made. In fact, his whole conduct demon- 
sirated the weakness and shortness of his views. 
Instead of taking for his support the influence 
of the great bodies of the state, of the opinion 
of the Princes, of the Court, of the Notables, 
and of the Parliament of the kingdom, he 
sought after and made much of the opinions 
of persons of no rank or property, opposers of 
the government, men of ill fame, and even 
already guilty. Instead of giving a grand and 
noble impulse to the public mind, he seemed 
to receive it himself ; and thus caressing all the 
little passions, he invited them to rally round 
him, and appeared to promise them his sup- 
port. He plunced headlong into the torrent 
of the revolution, without foreseeing whither 
it would sweep the government which he was 
called to direct ; he had not only neglected to 
form any previous plan, but his conduct in 
difficulties was timid and irresolute. Enjoy- 
ing every kind of influence over the Court, 
and possessing the confidence of the nation, 
to a degree no Minister before him had ever 
attained, with genius and rectitude he might 
have commanded any thing, for the restoration 
of credit, of the finances, and of authority ; 
but, instead of producing any great effect, he 
only put forth in succession fractions of ener- 
gy which were lost, whereas brought to bear 
together on the same point, and at the same 
moment, they might have prevented the ruin 
of the state. 

Mr. Necker was tormented with a ceaseless 
desire of ruling France. |t is hard to say whe- 
ther this mania, halt-factious, half pedantic, 
was to be attributed to the general habits ot 
the inhabitants of the town which gave him 
birth, or to a particular disposition running 
through his family. 

It will be recollected that this is written by 
the foster brother, aud companion of Marty 
Antoinetta. 
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Speculations on the Commercial Topography of South America. 


SPECULATIONS ON THE COMMERCIAL TOPO- 
GRAPHY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
[With a Map. 

The public attention has wey been called 
very much to this country, and more than 
one of our Expeditions is conjectured to 
have this continent in view. Looking for- 
ward to the successes of our troops, as it is 
but natural to persuade ourselves of what we 
desire, we hope that our remarks will prepare 
the minds of our readers to understand more 
effectually, and to appreciate more justly, the 
services Of our gallunt officers. 

On the north of this continent, are 
several of the British West-India islands; 
Barbadoes, ‘Tobago, &c. ; and ‘Trinidad, our 
lately acquired possession, is within view of 
the continent. 

The Spanish province of the Caraceas, 
(10°N.)has recently been the scene of Gen, Mi- 
randa’s attempts. Gen.M. is a native of South 
America ; and it is supposed that his hopes of 
success in effecting a revolution, rested not a 
Jittle on the influence which that considera- 
tion might have on the minds of his country- 
men. ‘That his undertaking has failed for 
the present, is well known; but it may be 
resumed, under some other shape. 

South-east of ‘Trinidad, is the Dutch and 
French province of Guiana. Tle best ac- 
count we know of the Dutch settlements is 
Stedman’s, 2 vols. qto. Cayenne is become 
notorious, as the wel of transportation for 
those state criminals which revolutionary 
usurpation wished to destroy by sparing, If 
report say true, the ‘* Cayenne Diligence” 
has still many places taken in it from Paris. 

Brasil, is a Portuguese province, and hither 
the Sovereizns of Portugal have proposed, 
more than once, when hard pressed in Eu- 
rope, to remove the seat of their government. 
What political cffeets such a step might have, 
we cannot venture to conjecture ; it would 
not be advantageous to Britain. 

Proceeding along the coast of Brazil, we 


find St. Salvador, and Rio Janeiro: the latter | 


is a town of consequence ; already known to 
our readers, by an extract from Barrow’'s Tra- 
tels, [Panorama, Vol. I. p. 46] ‘This place 
maintains a good deal of intercourse with 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, whicl are on 
the river of Plata, and which have been tully 
described Vol. 1. p. 376, &e, Continuing still 
southward, we come to Malkland’s islands ; 
the possession of which was, formerly, near 
involving Spain and.Britain in war: not that 
any great value is attached by the crown 
of Spain to the istands‘themselves, but, be- 
eause, had they betome a fixed station for 
British ships, they would have also become 
a depdt for trade with the Spanish main. 
Spain has experienced this, in the north, 
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where the British islands supply the Spa- 
nish coast with many articles of commerce, 
and are paid in silver; which forms a chief 
part of the currency of those islands. 

Patagonia, and Cape Horn, are far from 
inviting. Doubling this cape, the first town 
of consequence is Baldivia: this town would 
be a favourable acquisition to our Southern 
Whale Fishery, which then might venture 
more boldly west of Cape Horn, where the 
objects of its capture abound. 

Advancing northward we come to Arica, 
not far from which, the reader will observe 
the famous mines of Potosi. The immense 
mountains which accompany the whole of 
this coast from the south, are a striking fea- 
ture of this part of the continent ; and of the 
globe : nor ought we to pass without remark, 
their nearness to the western coast, from 
which they are constantly visible; and their 
great distance from the eastern coast. 

Lima is the capital city of this coast: it is 
not itself a port; but, at some little distance 
in land. It is in the centre of great wealth ; 
and is suspected to be one of the objects of 
British enterprise. 

Also, Panama, on the isthmus of Darien, 
has been thought, by some of our ablest 
statesynen, to be a desirable acquisition ; for 
the isthnius being only sixty miles across, and 
part of it intersected by a navigable river, 
should Britain seize the ports on each side of 
this isthmus, a communication might soon 
be opened from the West-Indies, to the ver 
centre of the coast of Spanish America, Bri- 
tish articles would infallibly find their way 
along the coast both northward and south- 
ward, and the demand would be immense, 
We know well, that Porto Bello is un. 
healthy ; but we know, that the Seots for- 
merly settled on the isthmys of Darien ; nor 
did they willingly relinquish their settle. 
ments. In fact, there is no answering for 
what British skill might perform; and we 
remember to have read a French secret 
memo, addressed to the K.of France, in 
which the ides of a navigable canal, across 
this narrow neck of land, with British forts to 
defend it, was treated as avery possible event, 
but, an event greatly to be deprecated by France. 

To say the least, if Buenos Ayres, or rather 
Monte Video, could be rendered a staple of 
trade for supplying Paraguay and the interiog 
of this vast continent, while Lima, or Pa- 
nama, was also a staple for supplying the rich 
towns on the western coast, it must be owned, 
that it would be very much to the advantage 
of the inhabitants, who now pay for European 
goods five times their cost price ; ‘and would 
give fresh energy to our manufactures at home, 
by a direct intereourse with a great popula- 
tion of wealthy customers, to whom their 
goods now ative by very circuitous routes, 
and a very inadequate and uncertain supply. 
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TRIAL OF CAPTAIN SIR HOME POPHAM. 

On Friday, March 6, a Court Martial as- 
sembled on board of his majesty’s ship Gladi- 
ator, in Portsmouth Harbeur, to proceed 
on the trial of Captain Sir Home Popham ; 
ihe charge against whom, was to the follow- 
ing eflect:—That having been sent on an 
expedition against the Cape of Good Hope, 
in conjunction with Major-General Sir David 
Baird, which settlement surrendered January 
1806; he did afterwards, with the view to at- 
tack the Spanish settlements in the Rio de la 
Plata, for which atiack he had no direction or 
authority, whatever, withdraw from the Cape 
the whole of the naval force which had been . 
placed under his command for the sole purpose 


of protecting it; thereby leaving the Cape, 
which it was his duty to guard, not only ex- 
posed to attack and insult, but even without 
the means of affording protection to the trade 
of his majesty’s subjects; or of securing any 
slijps of the enemy which might put in there ; 
and this he did, notwithstanding he had re- 
ceived previous information of detachments of 
the enemy's ships being at sea, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape ; and, notwith- 
standing he had been apprised that a French 
squadron was expected at the Mauritius. 
appears to us,” says the Admiralty Order for 
Sir Home’s trial, ‘ that a due regard to the 
good of his majesty'’s service imperiously de- 
mands that so flagrant a breach of public duty 
should not pass unpunished.” 

The Court was composed of the following 


members :—Admiral Young, president ; Vice 
Admirals, Sir E. Gower, Holloway, Rowley, 
and Stanhope; Rear Admirals, Vashon, Sir 
J. Coffin, and Sir Richard Strachan ; and 
Captains Linzece, Scott, Irwin, Greaves, and 
Boyle. Mr. Jervis appeared as the prosecutor, 
assisted by Mr. Bicknell, solicitor. 

After the usual formalities, eighteen docu- 
ments in support of the charge were put in 
and read. These consisted of instructions to 
Sir Home Popham, relative to the capture of 
ihe Cape, and his conduct sub: equently there- 
to ; of dispatches from Sir Home to govern- 
ment, gnnouncing the surrender of the Cape, 
ike capture of the French ship La Volon- 
taire, his jntention of proceeding to the Rio 
de la Plata, as an advantageous. mode of em- 
ploving his squadron in the winter season, 
when the Gape was in perfect safety ; the cap- 
ture of Buenos Avres, &c. &c. 

The case hayjng been closed on the part of 
the prosecution, Sir Home Popham was called 
npon for his defence. In answer, he observed, 
that the first charges sent to him by the Ad- 
miralty, about half an hour after his arrival 
in town, referred only to /kree docaments, by 
which alone he had supposed the charge was 
to be substantiated; whergas the xew charges 
exhikited against him, and presented to 
him half an hour after his srrival at Ports- 


mouth, had reference to exghteen documents, 
of which he had not been furnished with co. 
pies, nor had he any knowledge of their con- 
tents, but from having heard them hastily read 
in court. It was therefore expedient for him 
to take some little time in preparing his de- 
fence against the charges in their present novel 
form, in order to remove any unfavourable 
impression which they might have made upon 
the publie mind. On this ground he felt hin- 
self under the necessity of requesting the in- 
dulgence of the court till Monday. The court 
adjourned to Saturday ; but the proceedings of 
the second day were unimportant. 

On the third day, Monday, Sir Tome Pop- 
ham delivered a very animated and impressive 
speech, of which the following are the most 
material points. 

He commenced with observing, that it 
could not but appear extraordinary, that after 
having devoted the greater part of his life to 
the service of his king and country, he should 
be brought to trial by that superior authority 
to which every officer in his majesty’s naval 
service looked up for reward and protection, 
for having employed the means placed at his 
disposal in making a successful attack ona 
possession belonging to the enemy, instead of 
suffering them to remain inactive and dormant, 
Without a certain portion of discretionary pow- 
er, no service could be carried on with eflect, 
The success which crowned the united exer- 
tions of General Beresford and himself, se- 
conded by the forces under their orders, was 
proclaimed by his majesty’s ministers to the 
inhabitants of the British metropolis by the 
usual: signals of triumph ; and Y 4 news of 
the conquest of Buenos Ayres was re-echoed 

with exullation and gratitude throughout 
every quarter of the United Kingdom. Under 
these circumstances, must it not strike every 
unprejudiced Englishman, that the present 
trial must have arisen from some other cause 
than that which was ostensibly set forth in the 
accusation. He had not the smallest hesitation 
to assert, that if the administration by which 
he had been selected, for the conumand which 
he had late!y had the honour of holding, had 
still remained in power, he should have receiv - 
ed thanks and approbation for his condnet, 
instead of having been superseded, recalled, 
and unexpectedly brought to trial. Had the 
design of his prosecutors been known to him, 
when he was first ordered home, he miglit 
have procured a variety of evidence highly im- 
| vortant to his case ;_ particularly with regard to 
tis conduct in South America. Although 
the Admiralty, in answer to his dispatch an- 
nouncing the capture of Buenos Ayres, thoug! 
proper to mark their disapprobatian of his con- 
duct, in haying undertaken that expedition 
without orders, still they were pleased to es 
press the highest approbation of the able an: 
judicious manner in which the expedition had 
been comlucted. From the terms of the 
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letter, he had no reason to think that any 
other punishment was in reserve, than that 
which its censure conveyed ; and to that cen- 
sure, severe as it was, he had been willing to 
submit, until he should have the opportunity 
of assigning such reasons as he flattered him- 
self, would have satisfied the minds of those 
from whom the censure proceeded ; that, con- 
sidering all the circumstances, it was com- 
pletely undeserved. With respect to the charge 
now before the court, he trusted that lie should 
be able to shew, not only that his proceedings 
were fairly admissible, but such as the minis- 
ters under whose orders he sailed to the Cape 
of Good Hope, fully warranted by their con- 
current opinions. An expedition to South 
America was a favourite object with Mr. Pitt. 
In the course of his former administration, he 
took some steps to carry it into effect ; and he 
never lost sight of it, being only restrained 
from attempting its execution by political rea- 
sons, which no longer existed, when he (Sir 
Home Popham) feit it his duty, for the inte- 
rest of his country, to proceed from the Cape of 
Good Hope upon that long projected expedition. 
Sir Home Pophant next proceeded to notice 
the change of ministry in 1804 ; his consult- 
ing with General Miranda respecting an ex- 
pedition to Sonth America, his delivering a 
memoir to Lord Melville on that subject, his 
visit to Mr. Pitt at Wimbledon, October 1804, 
and the Diadem being put into commission 
for him to proceed ip her to South America 
in December following. The idea he said, 
had never been relinquished by government, 
At his suggestion, the armament against the 
Cape of Good Hope was equipped. When he 
took his final leave of Mr. Pitt, July 29, 1800, 
that gentleman had a long conversation with 
him on the original project of an expedition 
to South America; in the course of which, 
Mr. Pitt stated, that the Emperor of Russia 
was extremely anxious to attach Spin to the 
coalition ; but, on the rejection of such an 
overture by the Spanish court, it was his fixed 
intention to execute the long projected plan. 
Farly in February, 1806, after the capture of 
the Cape, Sir Home Popham received accounts 
of the termination of the war in India; in 
the course of the same month, he heard of 
the victory of ‘Trafalgar, and of the coalition 
against France, from which power the Empe- 
ror Alexander had not been able to detach 
Spain. He also learned the fate of the Aus- 
tran army; and on March 4, by the capture 
of the Volontaire frigate he ascertained that 
the Russians had been defeated at Austerlitz, 
that Bonaparte was in possession of Vienna, 
and that wlien Admiral Willaumes sailed fron 
Brest, he left fn that port no more than six 
ships of war, of which three only were fit for 
service. He had also reason for believing, that 
Willaumez’s squadron, after cruising a cer- 
tain tiie on the Bank of Laguilles, would 
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thence proceed to the West Indies. Influ- 
enced by this opinion, which ultimately proved 
correct, he sent dispatches. to the Kast and 
West Indies, stating his information. With 
respect to his attack on Buenos Ayres ; he 
had the opinion of Captain Rowley, who was 
on the Cape station last war; and of every 
officer under his command, that the Rio de 
ha Plata formed a part of that station. So far 
from his having left the Cape exposed to at- 
tack and insult, he maintained, that through 
the zeal, ability, and judgment of Licutenant 
General Sir David Baird, it was in a state of 
the most-perfect security. As proofs of this 
assertion, he stated that Sir David Baird had 
not only furnished a detachment of his garri- 
son, but had actually reinforced General Be- 
resford with a second detachment, As to his 
having left the Cape without the means of 
taking possession of any ships of the enemy 
which might put in there, he submitted to 
the consideration of the Court, whether, af- 
ter the retreat of Willaumez from the Indian 
Seas, the reduction of the French force by 
Lord Nelson's victory, and the brilliant succe:s 
of Admiral Duckworth, there was the most 
distant probability of the arrivalof any French 
ships of war at the Cape ; with the exception 
of the Cannoniere frigate, no French ship 
whatever atfempted to enter any of its bays 
orharbours, and berarrival wasa mere fortuitous 
event, of which, from the situation of the regs 
peetive harbours, he should not have been able 
to take advantage, had he remained on his sta~ 
uon. Besides, at the time when he left the 

Cape, the winter season was about to come 

mence, during which, no ships could lie in 

‘Table Bay with safety ; nor could any attack 

be made upon the settlement, without incur- 

ring the greatest danger to the assailing foree. 

His apparent haste in leaving the Cape, pro- 

ceeded from the fear, that his arrival in the 

Rio de la Plata might be retarded till the sea- 

son when he might not be able to sail suffici- 

ently high up the river,to attack either Monte 

Video, or Buenos Ayres. But the impor- 

tance which ministers now attached to the 

Cape, ill accorded with the tame cold terms of 
the letter which he received from Mr. Mars- 
den in acknowiedgment of the receipt of his 
dispatches announcing the capture. When the 
acquisition was made, not one solita ry expres» 
sion of thanks was pronoanced on those who 

made it; and yet, he was to be condemned 
for exposing that acquisition even to imagin- 
ary hazard. In defending his conduct on the 
slea of discretionary power, Sir Home Pops 
>a adverted to the case of Sir George Rooke, 
in taking Gibraltar; to that of Sir Peter Parker, 
and General Dalling, respecting the attack 
upon the Spanish settlement of Omoa; to 
that of Lord Ilood, in attacking Corsica ; te 
that of Lord St. Vincent, in sending Lord 
Nelson to Teneriffe ; to that of Lord Nelson, 


put into the Brasils for refreshments, and | in going from the Mediterrancan to the West 
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Indies; and to that of the late Sir Hugh 
Christian ; the one most of all in point, in 
undertaking an expedition against the Rio de 
Ja Plata, during the period of bis commanding 
a squadron at the Cape. Every one of these 
proceedings, issued from an exercise of discre- 
tionary power, without a certain portion of 
which, the spirit of the navy must be paralysed. 
In the course of his defence, Sir Home coin- 
plained of the manner in which he had been 
sent home, in a small prize brig miserably 
manned, and worse armed: and commented 
forcibly, on the manner in which the charges 
had been drawn up against him ; and on their 
unusual style. 

After Sir Home Popham had concluded his 
defence, he proceeded to call his witnesses ; 
the first of whom, was Lord Melville. His 
Lordship admitied, that when in power, he 
had entertained serious intentions of attacking 
the Spanish settlements in South America ; 
that he had frequent consultations with Mr. 
Pitt, and with General Miranda on the sub- 
ject ; and that Sir Home Popham had been 
consulted by himself, and by Mr. Pitt. His 
lordship considered the capture of Buenos 
Ayres as highly beneficial tor the object 
which he had had in view; Buenos Ayres 
was one of the specific objects, when 
the armament was in contemplation tn 1790. 
He believed that Sir Home Popham was ap- 
pointed to the Diadem in December, 1864, 
with the view of co-operating with General 
Miranda, to the extent of taking advantage of 
any of his proceedings, which might tend to 
our attaining a position on the Continent of 
South America, favourable to the trade of this 
country ; but he did not recoliect any specific 

lace being fixed upon. He did not conceive, 
wren in the proper sense of the orders, that 
Sir Home Popham was authorised to attack any 


part of South America. His lordship bore tes- 
timony, to Sir Home's having been confidenti- 
ally employed by Government ou former occasi- 
ons; when he had given entire satisfaction. 

The evidence of Mr. Sturges Bourne went 
principally to prove, that Sir Home Popham 
had had interviews with Mir. Pret on the sub- 
ject of the Cape of Good Hope ; and that in 
consequence of some communication made 
by Sir Home to Mr. Pitt, the latter had direct- 
ed the witness to make further inquiry, the 
result of which, completely confirmed the in- 


formation given by Sir Home. 


The evidence of Mr. Huskisson, who was 
the last evidence examined on the third day, 
was neatly to the same eflect. On ‘Tuesday, 


the fourth day, Mr. Marsden, the secretary of 


the admiralty, was the first witness examined, 


but his evidence was not important. 


Mr. Browne, the late master attendant at 
the Cape of Good Hope, deposed as to the per- 
fect safety of that settlement, at the departure 
of Sir Home Popham ; and assigned reasons 
why, in his opinion, it would not have been 
in the power of Sir Home to have captured 


the Cannoniere, had he remained at the Cape. 

Captain King of the Diomede, who was at 
the capture of the Cape in January, 1806, 
stated, in a very detailed manner, that he con- 
sidered that settlement to be in perfect safety 
at the departure of Sir Home Popham ; that 
it was always fully understood that the Rio dela 
Plata was completely within tie Cape station ; 
and that Sir Home Popham, by his very strict 
attention to his professional duties, and to the 
service of government while at Buenos Ayres, 
in not suffering any of the captured property 
to be shipped until the whole squadron had 
been completely re-victualled ; had in the most 
disinterested manuer, sustained a pecuniary 
loss of at least £23,000. Captain ising was 
the last witness examined. After some pro- 
ceedings in form, on the fifth day, Sir Home 
Pophain addiessed the Court in the following 
terms :-— 

«© T here close my defence, and I throw my, 
self upon the wisdom and justice of this ho- 
nourable court. My feelings and my character 
have suffered severely ; but I trust to your 
judgment to relieve the one and rescue the other, 
If J have, in the exereise of my zeal exceeded 
the strictest bounds of discretion, I hope it 
will be evident that I have been actuated sole- 
ly by a desite to advanee the honour, the 
glory, and the interest of my country. In the 
prosecution. of thase great abjects, aided by 
my gallant followers, and fostered by the su- 
perintending hand of Providence, it has been 
my good fortune to be put in possession of the 
two capitals of two quarters of the globe ; 
and J trust it will be found, upon a Close ex 
amination of my defence, that— 

The head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent—no more.” 
After the Court had been some time in des 
liberation, the Judge Advocate pronounced the 
following sentence :— 
“© The Court is of opinion, that the charges 
have been proved against the said Captain 
Sir Home the withdrawing 
without orders so to do, the whole of any na- 
val force from the place where it is directed to 
be employed, and the employing it in distant 
operations against the enemy, more especially 
if the success of such operations should be 
likely to prevent its speedy return, may be at- 
tended with the most serious inconvenience 
to the public service, as the success of any plan 
formed by bis majesty’s ministers for operati- 
ons against the enemy, in which such naval 
force mizht be included, may, by such removal 
be entirely prevented. And the Court is fur- 
ther of opinion, that the conduct of the said 
| Captain Sir Home Popham in the withdraw- 

ing the whole of the naval force under his 

command from the Cape of Good Hope, the 
| proceeding with it to the Rio de la Plata, was 
| higuly censurable, but in consideration of cit- 
| cumstances,doth adjudge him to be only severe- 
| ly reprimanded, and he is accordingly’ severcly 
| reprimanded.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Cuap. II. — Scots Judicature—Subsidy to 
Prussia— Neutrals —— Places—Finances— 
West India Trade--Catholics--Slave Trade. 
Fesruary 106.—This evening in the Up- 

per House, Lord Grenville obtained leave to 

bring in a Bill for the better regulation of the 
courts of justice in Scotland ; and for intro- 
ducing the trial by jury in civil causes, under 
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sary. A long and spirited debate ensued ; in 


which the motion was opposed by ministers, 
as unprecedented, unconstitutional, and inju- 
rious. Lord Howick, in particular observed, 
that it was directed against a measure in pro~ 
gress ; and which, if deficient in its object, 
might be succeeded by ulterior means ; but 
that at present, it was so connected with the 
dearest interests of us and our friends, that 


‘ without danger to both, it could not be dis- 


certain restrictions. ‘The Bill was read a se- | 


cond time, March 13. 

Marcu 2.—A message from his majesty 
was this evening brought down by Lord Gren- 
ville, informing their lordships, that his ma- 
jesty had entered into a treaty with the King 
of Prussia ; and that as soon as the ratificati- 
ons should have been exchanged, a copy there- 
of would be laid before them. In consequence 
of the urgent state of affairs at the Court of 
Prussia, his majesty’s ministers had thought it 
necessary to advance £80,000 to that govern- 
ment; which his majesty had approved, and 
hoped that Parliament would enable him to 
make good the same. A similar message to 
the House of Commons on the saine evening, 
by Lord Howick. In both Houses, the request 
has since been agreed to. 

Fesruary 14.—In the House of Commons 
Mr. Perceval agreeably to noice given a fort- 
night before, respecting the neutral trade, 
moved an address to his majesty for a copy of the 
order of his majesty in council, January 7, re- 
lative to vessels sailing from port to port; such 
ports being in possession of the enemy. Sir 
John Nicholl, the Advocate General, in fol- 
Jowing Mr. Perceval, took a most able and ex- 
tensive view of the subject. As to the mea- 
sure proposed to be substituted for the order of 
Council, namely, that no ships with colonial 
produce should be suffered to enter the ports 
of France ; sucha measure would not be more 
distressing to the trade of France than that of 
neuirals, or to our own trade. It would be 
injurious to the latter, because neutrals, by 
carrying colonial produce of the enemy, are 
enabled to export our manufactures in great 
quantities. ‘The Ilouse of Commons would 
not, therefore, in the exercise of its inquisito- 
rial powers, interfere with this act of the ex- 
ecutive, until it should see what eflect would 
be produced by the measure already resorted to. 
is ke opinion, cutting off the coasting trade 
would be highly distressing to France. But 
if that power should, in the madness of her 
policy, think of shutting up the remaining 
neutral ports upon the Continent, she would 
soon find that they are now as necessary to 
her as to Great Britain. He therefore advised 
in the first instance, to make trial of the mea- 
sure adopted, as Britain would at all times bave 
it in her power to resort to measures of great- 
fr extremity, if such sheuld be found neces- 


| 


cussed. ‘The motion was at length withdrawn. 

Fesruary 10.—This evening, Mr. Bid- 
dulph, on the ground of economy moved, 
«« That a committee be appointed to consider 
of what savings can be made, by the reduction 
of useless places, sinecure offices, exorbitant 
fees, and every other retrenchment that can 
be madein the expenditure of the public 
money.” Lord Henry Petty conceiving that 
the substance of this motion had been already 
in a great measure, carried into effect, moved 
as an amendment, that after the word ‘* ap- 
pointed,” should be substituted, ‘ to examine 
and consider such regulations and checks as 
have been adopted, in order to control the 
several branches of the public expenditure, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to ascertain 
how far they have proved effectual ; and also 
to determine, what further measures can be 
adopted to diminish the amount of emolu- 
ments and sinecures, without detriment to the 
public expenditure.” This amendment was 
agreed to ; and it was farther ordered, that the 
committee have power to send for papers and 
records, as evidence before them, ba five be 
a quorum, that they shall sit, notwithstanding 


| any adjournment of the House ; and that the 


reports of the commissioners of accounts, and 
the commissioners of inquiry and finance, be 
referred to the said committee. 

Fepruary 12.—Lord Castlereagh in op- 
posing the new system of finance observed, 
that if it should be adopted, it would end in 
the financial ruin of the country. That stock- 
holders should be considered at all times by 
Parliament, he admitted; but he did not 
think that the intended system would have 
such effect ; and he was of opinion, that any 
maximum given to the sinking fund, would 
operate precisely in the same way towards re- 
ducing the value of property, as what the 
noble lord (Petty) stated would be the 
case in the total discharge and extinction of 
the national debt. In taking a view of the 
new system, as it was to operate for the next 
twenty years, his lordship contended, that 
however clear the theory might appear upon 
vaper, yet it would not only be impraeticable, 
~ impossible to pursue it; and at all events, 
Parliament should not legislate upon it. He 
noticed, that the Noble Lord took up two 
grounds, whereou he built his structure. The 
ove was, supposing the price of stocks in the 
uionev market at sixty, and the expenditure 
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with all its deductions, at £38,000,000. 
These he argued, were verv fallacious data ; 
for suppose a minister had reasoned on a simi- 
lar theory, and in the same way, when the ex- 
penditure was 428,000,000, how would he 
find himself mistaken now, when in the space 
of a short war, it had risen £10,000,000 ? 
He contended that the old system was simpler, 
safer, and better. He insisted that the mode 
of raising loans on the surplus of the sinking 
fund, was fallacious and dangerous. For thre 
calculations on which his lordship supported 
an opposite system, vide Panorama vol. 1. 
p- 1159. 

Fesrvary 16.—In a committee on Lord 
Henry Petty’s financial resolutions, the first 
resolution was carried ; on the second being 
put, Mr. Rose objected, not so much to the 
resolution itself, as to the system ; as it placed 
too great reliance on the war taxes ; it caleu- 
lated on the discharge of the loans in fourteen 
years, and on the produce of the permanent 
taxes, and uniformity of expenditure for twen- 
ty years. He urged the Minister to give the 
House time to consider the subject ; and no- 
ticed the interests concerned, such as the ship- 
»ing interest, the West India merchants, the 
Past India company, and indeed almost every 
body of traders and merchants in the country. 
Lord Henry Petty acknowledged the fairness 
with which Mr. Rose considered the matter, 
but could not consent to delay : the passing of 
the resolutions through a committee, by no 
means pledged the House to adopt one of 
them, if not well understood, and approved of 
afterwards. Peace might create a change; 
the war taxes might, in that case be reduced 
in amount ; but it would be perceived by the 
resolutions, that a provision was made for that 
contingency. He wished it to be understood, 
that he considered the property tax as of that 
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gallon on brandy imported, but intended for 


| exportation, * 


Ferruary 20.—Sir John Newport, in a 
committee of ways and means on the Irish 
estimates, observed, that henceforth he should 
make not so much the rent of the house as 
the rent and value of the land annexed there- 
to, the criterion of taxation ; and he submit- 
ted a scale of estimated valuation of houses for 
that purpose, Leginning with those worth £4 


| ayear, and less than £7, on which a tax 
should be levied of 1s. 6d. having one hearth , 


description which would, at the arrival of 


peace aflord a means of reducing, if not itself, 
at least other taxes. It was intended to adopt 
such measures as would operate to diminish 
smuggling ; and every attention would be paid 
to increase the income of the country. ‘The 
resolutions were zgreed to. 

Fresrvary 17.—In a committee to consi- 
der the best mode of giving encouragement to 
the West India trade, Lord Henry Petty pro- 
posed the following resolutions, which were 
agreed to:—ist, to grant a bounty of 10s. per 
cwt. on alt. double refined sugars exported from 
Great Britain. ¢d. A bounty of Ys. per ent. 
on raw sugars exported, whenever the average 
price of the last quarter, exclusive of duties, 
should not exceed 40s. per cwt. Sd. A boun- 
ty of Is. per cwt. on raw sugars experted, 
when the average exceeds 40s. (but under 
45s.) percwt. 4th. ‘To permit sugars already 
delivered, to be returned to the warehouses ; 
and on exportation to be allowed the like boun- 

i 5th. A duty of 2s. Gd. per gallon on 


ties. 
brandy imported. Oth. A duty of Is, per 


duced, 


above £7, and under £10—2s. ; above £10, 
and under 4£40—3s.; with a proportionate 
duty on hearths, from 1s. a year to one gui- 
nea: bachelors to pay one-half more than 
marricd men, As frauds had been practised, 
to avoid the duties on paper, he meant to 
change the mode of collection, from charg- 
ing the duty by the pound to the batch. 
Resolutions to this effect were agreed to. 


Fesruary 23.—Mr. Whitbread brought 
in a bill for promoting industry and know- 
ledge among the labouring classes of the poor, 
and for distinguishing between the criminal 
and unfortunate poor.—(Vide Panorama, 
Vol. 1. p. 1398.) It was read a second time 
on the 24th, and stands for farther conside- 
ration April 15. 

Marcu 4.—Lord Henry Petty, in a com- 
mittee of ways and means, observed, that he 
felt great satisfaction in stating, that the ways 
and means greatly exceeded the expenditure. 
The excess of extraordinaries this year was, 
for Great Britain, 472,950,000; for Ireland, 
£650,000 : which is short of the extraordina- 
ries of last year. ‘This would make the extraor- 
dinaries of the army £19,809,022 ; of the ord- 
nance for Great Britain, £3,264,469 ; for 
Ireland, £479,246. Miscellaneous services 
for Great Britain, £1,200,000; for Ireland, 
£060,000; vote of credit for England 
£2,890,000 ; for Ireland, £200,000. In this 
vote of credit, subsidies were provided for, toa 
considerable amount: £500,000 had already 
been paid to Russia, and there remained to be 
paid, £20,000 voted to the King of Prussia,and 
£230,000 to the King of Sweden. This would 
make £45,390,575, joint charges, besides.a 
separate charge of £200,000 for interest of ex- 
chequer bills. His Lordship afterwards pro- 
ceeded to recapitulate the ways and means. 
First, the usual duty on malt, . 22,750,000 ; 
the surplus of consolidated fund, 
£3,500,000; war taxes, £19,800,000; 
lottery, £350,000; vote of credit on exche- 
quer bills, €3,000,000; loan, £12,200,000; 
surplus of ways and means of 1806, amount- 
mg to £171,185. The result was an excess 
of £170,286, beyond the supplies. With 
respect to the loan, the subscribers for every 
£100 were to have £70 three per cent. te- 
£70 three per cent. consols, and £10 
five per cent, navy. ‘The interest is £4 145.74 
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per cent. The interest of last year’s loan 
was £4 19s. 7d. 

Maren 5.—Lord Howick brought in a 
bill to allow all persons professing the Roman 
Catholic religion to serve his Majesty in the 
navy and army, without restriction ef sta- 
tion, with the free exercise of that religion. 
Mr. Perceval objected as the measure would 
operate as a partial repeal of the Test Act.— 
The bill was read a first tume, and ordered for 
a second reading ; but, in consequence of the 
decided opposition which the measure expe- 
rienced from his Majesty, the second read- 
ing has been repeatedly postponed ; afid stands 
for no fixed day. 

Marcu 16.—The slave trade abolition bill, 
with amendments, was this evening read a 
third time, and passéd, without a division. 
Mr. Wilberforce carried it back to the Lords, 
who have since agreed to the amendments. 
Lord Grenville, in moving that a message be 
sent to the Commons, apprising them of their 
Lordships’ acquiegence, said :—* I take 
this last opportunity of congratulating Par- 
liament od the country, upon the accom- 
plishment of one of the most glorious acts of 
justice and benevolence ever performed by the 
legislature of any nation.” 

Maren 17.—Earl Percy, conceiving the 
abolition of the slave trade to be incomplete, 
without the ultimate emancipation of the ne- 
groes, moved for leave to bring in a bill, for 
what he termed the gradual abolition of the 
slave trade in the West Indies.—Lord H. 
Petty besought the noble Earl not to press 
the subject. The alolition of the slave trade 
and the emancipation of the negroes were 
different things; and the latter he considered 
as not within the power of the House to le- 
gislate upon safely at this juncture.—Earl 
Percy, however, not chusing to withdraw 
his motion, the previous question was moved ; 
and, after some discussion, there being only 
35 members present, the House adjourned. 

Marcu 18.—The Solicitor General moved 
the order of the day for the third reading of 
the bill for rendering frechold property liable 
to the payment of simple contract debts.— 
The House divided, when there appeared 

against it a majority of 22. 

Marcu 19.—The Secretary at War ob- 
tained leave to bring in two bills, one for al- 
lowing half pay officers, the widows of ofli- 
cers, and all those who had allowances in 
what was called the Compassionate List, to 
receive their money at their own residences ; 
the other was to allow the Governors of Kil- 
mainham hospital, in Dublin, to make re- 
gulations and provisions for the same object 
in Ireland. 

Marcu 20.—Mr. Sheridan brought up a 
bill for the farther regulation of the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy.—Read a first time, 
and to be read a second time on Monday. 
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Archibald Jones and James Jones, of 
| Mile End, in the county of Middlesex, 
| Printers; for a method of discharging co- 
| loars from shawls and other dyed silks and 
| silk and worsted of every description, or such 
| part or parts thereof as may he required, for 
the purpose of introducing, by printing or 
staining, various patterns on such discharges 
or otherwise. Dated October 7, 1800. 


William Clege Gover, of Rotherhithe, in 
the coanty of Surrey, Carpenter ; for an im- 
proved wheel or purchase for the steering of 
ships, by means of which wheel or purchase 
a considerable degree of labour is saved; and 
a ship may be steered with more case, and 
greater steadiness and certainty, and with more 
safety to the steerman, Dated Oct. 15, 1800. 

Joseph Bramah, of Pimlico, in the county 
of Middlesex, Engineer ; fora machine where- 
by valuable improvementsin the art ofprinting 
will be obtained. Dated October 15, 1800. 

John Fletcher, of Cecil-street, in the 
Strand, in the county of Middlesex, Esq. ; 
for a composition for agricultural purposes, 
which is not only of the greatest value as a 
manure, butis also extremely efficacious in the 
destruction of the fly in turnips, snails, slugs, 
ants, and the majority of those other insects 
which are detrimental to vegetables; which 
composition he usually denominates Prepared 
Gypsum, Dated October 2t, 1800. 

Elihu White, of Threadneedle-street, in 
the city of London, Gentleman; fora method 
of making a machine for casting or founding 
types, letters, spaces, and quadrates usually 
made use of in printing. Communicated to 
him by a certain foreigner residing abroad. 


Dated October 23, 1800. 


John Prosser, of Back-Hill, Hatton- 
Garden, in the county of Middlesex, Smith ; 
for various improvements upon smoke or air 
jacks, which may be applyed to those now 
in use. Dated October 30, 1890. 

James Caparn, of Leicester, in the county 
of Leicester, Brazier; for a machine for dis- 
charging smoké from smoking 
Dated October 30, 1806. 

Isaac Sanford, of the city of Gloucester, Ci- 
vil Engineer, and Stephen Price, of the Strand, 
in the county of Gloucester, Civil Engineer; 
fora method to raise a nap or pile on woollen, 
cotton and all other cloth which may require a 
nap or pile, as a substitute for tcasels or cards. 
Dated October 30, 1800. 

Robert Bowman, of Leith, Manufacturer; 
for a method gf making hats, caps, and 
bonnets for men and women of whalebone ; 
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and also the bottoms of sieves and riddles, and | now residing in the city of Westminster ; for 
girths for horses; and also cloth for webbing, | a new art, method, or process of purifying, 
fit for making into hats, caps, &c. and for | refining, and otherwise improving fish oils and 
the backs and seats of chairs, sofas, gigs, and | other oils, and converting and applying to use 
other similar carriages and things; and for the | the unrefined parts thereof. Dated Decen- 
bottom of beds; as also reeds for weavers, | ber 13, 1806. 
&c. Dated October 30, 1806. Thomas Scott, of Clerkenwell-close, in the 
Joseph Moseley Elliot, of the parish of St. | county of Middlesex, Musical-instrument-ma- 
James, Clerkenwell, in the county of Mid- | ker, for an improved musical instrument 
dlesex, Watchmaker ; for a new or improved | called a flagcolette English flute, or an instru- 
method of making and constructing repeaters, | ment on the flageolette principle, so construc- 
or repeating watches, and time-pieces. Dated | ted asa single instrament that two parts of a 
Ouuaber 30, 1806. musical composition can be played thereon 
Robert Vazie, of the parish of St. Marv, at the same time by one person. Dated De- 
Rotherhithe, in the county of Surrey, Civil cember 13, 1806. 
Engineer; for improvements in the mea- Ambrose Bowden Johns, of Plymouth, in 
sures, and in the machinery to be used in { the county of Devon, Bookseller; for certain 
making bricks and earthen-ware, and also im- | compositions, and a mode of manufacturing 
provements in the carriages for removing the | the same, for covering and facing houses, ot 
said articles, Dated November 6, 1806. various other useful purposes. Dated De- 
James Royston, of Halifax, in the county cember 22, 1800, 
of York, Card-maker; for an improvement William Bell, of the town of Derby, En- 
on the system of card-making, by a method | gineer ; for an improvement upon, and an ad- 
of cutting teeth for carding of wool and tow. | dition to smoothing-irons, planeing-irons, and 


Dated November 6, 1806. various edge tools, applicable to many useful 
John William Lloyd, late of Brook-street, purposes. Dated December 22, 180U. 
Grosvenor-square, in the county of Middle- Anthony George Eckhardt, of Berwick- 


sex, but now of Bishop Wearmouth, in the | street, Golden-square, in the county of Mid- 
county of Durham, Esq. ; for anti-friction | diesex, Gentleman, Fellow of the Royal So- 
rollers or wheels to assist all sorts of carriage- | ciety, and Member of the Socicty of Haerlein 
wheels. Dated November 20, 1806. in Holland ; for certain improvements in the 

James Henckell, of the city of London, | mode of covering or inclosing books, whereby 
Merchant ; for certain improvements on a ma- their contents will be secured from the obser- 
chine for dressing coffee or barley, or any other | vations of any person but the owner, and will 


corn, grain, pulse, seed, and berries. “Com- also be preserved from injury. Dated De- 
miunicated vo hen by a certain foreigner resi- cember 22, 1806. . 

ding abroad. Dated November 20, 1800. Anthony George Eckhardt, of Berwick- 


William Nicholson, of Scho-square, in the | street, Golden-square, in the county of Mid- 


county of Middlesex, Gentleman ; for various | dlesex, Gentleman, and Member of the Royal. 


improvements in the application of steam to | Society of London, and of theSociety of Haer- 
useful purposes, and in the apparatus required | lem in Holland, and Joseph Lyon, of Mill- 
to the same. Dated Novewber 22, 1806. bank-street, Westminster, in the said county 


James Frederick Matthey, of Suffolk-street, of Middlesex, Cooper ; for a new method of 
Charing-cross, in the city of Westminster, manufacturing pipes for the conveyance of 
Licutenant in De Meuron’s Regiment ; for water under ground, different to the present 
varions improvements upon fire arms and guns pipes. Dated December ¢2, 1806. 
of all descriptions. Dated December 4, 1800. Charles Schmalealder, of Little Newport- 
street, in the parish of St. Ann, Soho, in the 
county of Middle-ex, Mathematical and Phi- 
losophical Instrument-maker ; for a delineator, 
copier, or proportion-ometer, for the use of 


Samuel Williamson, of Knutsford, in the 
county of Chester, Weaver; for an iinprove- 
ment in weaving cotton, silk, woollen, wors- 
ted, and mohair, and each of them, and ae | taking, tracing, and cutting cut profiles, as 
two or more of them, by looms. Dated | 
cember 4 1806. also copy mz and tracing reverse y on copper, 

’ | brass, hard wood, card-paper, paper, asscs- 

William Hyde Wollaston, of the parish of skin, ivory, and glass, to different propor- 
St. Mary-la-bonne, in the county of Middle- | tions, direcily from nature, landscapes, pros 
sex, Gentleman ; for an instrument whereby | pects, or any other objects, standing, or pre- 
any person may draw in perspective, or may viously placed perpendicularly ; as also pictures, 
copy or reduce any print or drawing. Dated | drawings, prints, plans, caricatures, and pub- 
December 4, 1800. lic characters. Dated December 22, 1806. 


William Speer, of the city of Dublin, Esq | Walter. Menry Wyatt, of Hatton-Garden; 
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London, Gentleman ; for the means of faci- 
litating the chewical action between copper 
aid several saline substances, so as to produce 
important improvements in the artof separa- 
ting gold and silver from copper, plated or 
united with either of thase metals, and in the 
manulacturing of sulphate of copper, and in 
the making of many kinds of colours for pee 
ing. Communicated by a foreigner. Dated 
January 15, 1807. 

Chester Gould, of Birminghani, in the 
county of Warwick, Gentleman; for a ma- 
chine to ascertain the weight of any thing to 
the amount of ten tons and upwards, to be made 
use of instead of the common steelyard, or 
beams and weight. Dated January 24, 1807. 

William Hance, of Tooley-street, in the 
parish of St. Olave, Southwark, in the coun- 
ty of Surrey, Hatter ; for a method of rendering 
Water-proof, beaver and other hats. Dated 
January 29, 1807. 

Benjamin Southcombe, of Brick-lane, in 
the parish of St. Luke, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, Tin-plate-worker ; for a method of 
making flexible or malleable metallic plates 
into convex or concave forms or hollow shapes. 
Dated January 29, 1807. 

Richard Friend, of the Broad-way, St. 
Thomas's, in the Borough of Southwark, 
and county of Surrey, Gun-carriage-maker ; 
for improvements in the making and working 
gun and carronade carriages. Dated January 
29, 1807. 

Simon Orgill, of the town and county of the 
town of Nottingham, framesmith ; for cer- 
tain stops for working bolt-wheels affixed to 
die machine attached to the common warp- 
lace-frame to give motion to the sid machine, 
and also a rotatory spindle, projections, and 
levers to be aflixed to the said frame itself, to 
give motion to the said frame for the purpose 
of manufacturing by a more simple, certain, 
and expeditious method, Jace or net work of 
various figures and qutlities, with silk, cot- 
ton, worsted, or other materials, produced 
from animal, vegetable, or mineral substan- 
es. Dated February 3, 1807. 

Richard Lorentz, of Great Portland-street, 
in the county of Middlesex, Esq. for certain 
machines or instruments, one of which will 
produce instantaneous light, and the other 
lustantaneous fire; communicated by foreign- 
ers residing abroad. Dated Feb. 5, 1807. 

Jaines Essex, of the town of Northampton, 
Wool-stapler and Grocer ; fora method of rsa- 
king or manufacturing dyed, bottled, or felted 
wool, into mats, rues, carpets, &e. of various 
colours, figures, patterns, and sizes, for car- 
riages, halls, parlours, hearths, and sundry 
other purposes. Dated February 5, 1807. 

James Spershott, of Shelkou, in the coun- 
tv of Stafford, clay-merchiant ; for an improve- 
ment in the manufacture of earthenware. 
Dated February 7, 1807. 

John Dav, of Camberwell-green, in the 
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parish of St. Mary, Lambeth,, stone-mason ; 
fur dn engiae for the purpose of loading and 
unloading vessels, aud also for raising large 


| anchors and other immense weights to any 


height required. Dated February 12, 1807. 
Charles Karl Stanhope, for improvements 
respecting the form, construction, and man- 
ner of building and fitting out ships and ves- 
sels for the purpose of navigation, and especi- 
ally for counteracting or diminishing the dan- 
ger of that most mischievous invention for des- 
troying ships and vessels, known by the name 
or appellation of submarine bombs, carcasses, 
or explosions. Dated February 16, 1807. 
James Winter, of Stoke under Hamdon, 
in the county of Somerset, Glove manufactu- 
rer; for a machine for sewing and pointing 
leather gloves with neatness, and strength, 
much superior to that which is effected by ma- 
nual labour. Dated February 20, 1807. 
Audrew Kaufiman, of the parish of St. 
Leonard Shoreditch, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, Musical-instrument-maker; for im- 
srovements in the construction of the flageo- 
md or English flute. Dated Feb. 20, 1807. 
Archibald Thomson, of the parish of St. 
John, in the city of Westminster, and coun- 
ty of Middlesex, engineer; for improvements 
(by the application of known principles) 
upon certain: parts of mill-spinning for spin- 
ning of wool or cotton. Dated Feb. 20, 1807. 
Isaac Sanford, of the city of Gloucester, Ci- 
vil Engineer, and Stephen Price, of Stroud, 
in the county of Gloucester, Civil Engineer ; 
for an improvement or method to raise a na 
or pile on woollen, cotton, and all other clot 
which may require a nap or pile, asa substie 
tute for teascls or cards. Dated Feb. 20, 1807. 
Frederic Albert Winsor, of Pall Mall, in 
the county of Middlesex, Gentleman ; for an 
improved oven, stove, furnace, or apparatus 
for the extracting of inflamable air or gas and 
oil-tar, acetous and ammonial liquors, from dif= 
ferent kiads of fuel, for reducing such fuel into 
coke and charcoal, and for completely purify- 
ing such inflammmable air or gas of its odour 
durin sa stateoi combustion. uted February 
1807. 


Although most articles for which Patents 
are obtained by French -invenéors, are either 
direct transcripts, or imitations of British Pa- 
tents; yet, some of them refer to inventionsor 
improvements, not at presenteurrentamong us. 
We intend therefore, to introduce from time 
to time, such new: or original suggestions, as 
may tend to improve our own manufactures , 
or to throw light on contrivauces of general 
utility. We know that gentlemen often have 
plans and thoughts lying by them, which they 
nave not been able to mature ; such may per- 
haps meet in our work, with hints by which 
their intentions may be completed. 

Communications on similar subjects will 
meet with due atlention. 
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PROLOGUE TO THE CURFEW, WRITTEN BY A 
LADY.—SPOKEN BY MR. BARTLEY. 


Rude is the tale our Author’s scene pourtrays— 
Rude was our country in her earlier days— 
When first the Curfew, knell of England’s woe, 
Proclaim’d the triumphs of the Norman bow ; 
And haughty William, with unhallow’d claim 
And ruthless sword, usurp’d a Monarch’s name ; 
Force then was law—all right was with the 
strong, 
And public plunder charter’d private wrong. 
The blasted soil, the track of war reveal’d— 
Wild was the forest and untilled the field. 
In that dark age, the tyrant of the mind, 
Gaur . Superstition, trampled on mankind: 
Hecate’s dire name imperial realms dismay’d, 
And sceptred heroes trembled at a shade. 
At midnight oft the impious vows were rais’d, 
The taper glimm’ring, whilst the cauldron 
blaz’d! 
The hag by fancy boath’d, by hate pursu’d, 
With spells abhorr'’d th’ infernal spirit weo'd : 
O’er the blue flames she breath’d the awful word, 
And Fate’s mysterious characters explor’d : 
Her voice the victor’s tow’ring soul opprest, 
Her eye glanc’d terror thro’ the mailed breast. 
Drear as the night of winter was that time, 
The live-long night of Lapland’s arctic clime ; 
And long a chearless aspect England bore, 
And late the twilight linger’d on her shore. 
That time is past; beneath the day-star’s smile, 
The arts have bloom’d and ripen’d in our isle ; 
No spell is breath’d, no impious flame aspires, 
The lamp of Science burns with hallow’d 
fires :— 
No vassals own their lord’s imperious claim— 
For every Briton boasts a Freeman’s name! 
By this ennobled—at his country’s call 
He gocs—for her, to conquer, or to fall ! 
Proud by his actions to approve his birth, 
The dust of heroes is his native earth! 
Ye, who with us, departed times retrace, 
Forgive the faults of an unletter’d race : 
With candour mark, those customs not your 
own, 
And pity errors to your age unknown ; 
Too kind for scorn, too just to be severe, 
Ye serve no tyrant, and no conqueror fear , 
Too blest to envy—for distrust too brave, 
Your first, your noblest triumph is to save ; 
Oh! here with friendly zeal protect our cause, 
Your voice is fame, and glory your applause. 


Poetry.— Prologue and Epilogue to the Curfew. 


EPILOGUE TO THE CURFEW, WRITTEN BY MRS. 
OPIE.——SPOKEN BY MISS DUNCAN. 
May I come forward? Do I friends behold ? 
Has not our Curfew then its own knell told ? 
I fear’d our drama’s name alone would fright ye, 
Convinc’d no gothic customs could delight ye. 
Fine whims indeed were in that monarch’s head, 
Who all his subjects sent at eight to bed ; 
Should modern rulers to such plans resort, 
Alas! alas! ’twould spoil a world of sport ! 
Those were strange times !—for then the race of 
beaux 
In cot, and palace, with the sun arose ; 
And stranger still, belles, for cosmetics, knew 
Not the Olympian, but the morning dew. 
From dawn’s chill breezes they their roses gain’d, 
And queen o'er every thing pure Nature reign'd ; 
Nay, such the ignorance of each untaught gany, 
They followed larks, as we do—Catalani. 
What vulgar days! I'm glad they're pass’d 
away! 
Then people slept all night, and wak’d all day ; 
To them unknown the eccentric, dear delight 
To sleep all day, and visit all the night. 
Unfelt by them the joy our fashion yields, 
In winter, towns they sought, in summer, fields ; 
But wiser, we such natural ways disown, 
And cold months pass in country, hot in town? 
And tho’ a walk at morn’s refreshing hour 
Might faded beauty’s native bloom restore, 
All such receipts for bloom I deem a bubble, 
When rouge, beyond dispute, is much less trou- 
Thus I’m convinc’d all moderns truly wise, 
Beyond the past, will present customs prize ; 
And let me hope unenvying times that were, 
You'll hate all curfews but the cuRFEW HERE. 
Yet, one word more: — by modern changes, 
witches 
Have gain’d the most, for now their art en- 
riches ; 
Once, stripes, or death their recompense became, 
While no one wish'd a fortune-teller’s name ; 
Then too in Aués they liv’d — to us, that’s novel ! 
He do not seek for witches in a hovel ; 
We for such treasures, streets, and squares ¢x- 
plore : 
What splendid coaches throng a cERTAIN DOOR! 
’Tis a good trade I'll practice it I vow, 
Nay, with your leave, I will begin it now— 
(After a pause, during which she looks round 
the house,) 
Our Author's fate, in your faces read. 
And dare foretell, our drama will succeed.— 
Oh! then, ye critics, if ye friendly feel, 
What your hearts whisper, let your hands reveal, 
Applaud, and prove me, what is not uncommon, 


And quite the fashion now—a CUNNING WOMAN. 
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To the Editor of the Lurerary PANORAMA. 
Sir—A poor triendless but honest Gypscy be- 
came so attached to Mrs. Smyth Stuart,* that 
she followed her fortunes, and shared in all 
her mishaps, shipwrecks, and disasters, both | 
by land and sea, from England to the West 
Indies,—through America,—and back to her 
native country where she expired, grateful 
and attached even until death:—and to her 
memory, the following EPITAPH was in- 
scribed, for the benefit of the living. 
HERE LIES A POOR GYPSEY— 3 
Yet her face was perfectly white, 
And her disposition strictly honest ; 
Possessing, likewise, many excellent qualities, 
And has seen as much of the world 
As most Gypstes, 
4ad undergone as great vicissitudes of fortune ; 
Without the smallest stain or Llemish 
Throughout her whole life.---—— 
For, besides much of ENGLAND, — 
She travelled thousands of miles———+ 
In the Inpizs, 
And over the vast continent of AMERICA— 
Attacked, and nearly devoured 
By Mild Beasts ; 
She suffered also 
Shipwreck, Famine, War, and Pestilence ;—— 
And always with a degree of 
Patience, Resignation, and Fortitude, 
That would not disgrace 
SratTions, 
The most exalted ; 
And CHARACTERS, 
The most honoured and applauded—~ 
At last she was carried off, 
From this transitory life 
By a mortification, 
Which terminated her existence, 
After long and painful sufferings :—— 
Still patient therein : 
And 
Grateful, to the last, 
For every mark of Kindness, 4ttention, or Pity. 
Reaper! 
Whosoever thou art! 
Be not ashamed to imitate 
The amiable and excellent qualities 
Of this Poor Gyrsry,———— 
Although_—— 
She was—only —— 
A CAT: 
And expired, 
March the 9th, 1805, 
at 
Biviericay in Essex, 


* See a Letter to Lord Henry Petty, &c, on Coer- 
cive Vaccination, page 30—and Panoiama, p. 183. 


BONAPARTE versus 
[Vide Panorama, vol. I. p. $48.] 
S. G. L hate you: your malignant rhymes 
Class me with savages of other times : 
No: I’m a non-descript, unequalled yet ! 
By barb’rous Othman, cruel Bajazet, 
Or Saladin, or Omar, men ef blood! 
Alaric, or Attila, scourge of God ! 
Cortes’, and Aurengzebe’s, and Acbar’s fame, 
Disperse in air at Bonaparte’s name. 
Mere children they! mere bantlings of renown ! 
Mine is the iron heart! the iron crown! 
They heard, relenting fools! th’ ear piercing 
shricks ! 
Till tears of pity stained their glowing cheeks ; 
They saw, and saw dismayed the raging fire, 
‘Town after town consume in vengeful ire ; 
In softened madness, with averted eyes, 
They bad the gloomy columns cease to rise + 
Not so Napoleon ; his insatiate mind, 
Seeks scenes of blood, and cruelty refined ; 
Where heaped on heaps the human victims 
groan, 
Where children, lovers, friends, and parents, 
moan 
Where the fierce furies scream in wild delight, 
Ha, ha, the joyful sound! the pleasing sight! 
To bid grim death my rapid steps attend ! 
To hear the grave, delighted, call me friend! 
To sweep the earth, at one infuriate blow, 
And crowd with shades the boundless realms 
below ! 
These are my joys: let none presume to sing, 
In * all unequal strains,” the Emperor and King! 
These are my joys: kneel, Britain, at my fect ; 
And every fierce enjoyment were complete. 


| SENECA'’S DESCRIPTION OF CORSICA, &C. WITH 


FREE TRANSLATIONS, 
Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere raptu, 
Tertia mentiri, quarta negare Deos. 
Vindicatif, brigand, fourbe, hypocrite, impie, 
Tel est Bonaparte, !a Corse-est sa patrie. 
‘There vengeance tell, and savage plunder reign ; 
There lying too, and blasphemy’s foul stain. 


EPITAPH @N A GRAVE STONE IN ST. PHILI IP's, 
OR NEW CHURCH*YARD, BIRMINGHAM. 
WRITTEN BY A YOUNG WOMAN ON THE 
DEATH OF HER SWEETHEART. 


Oh! cruel death, how cou’d you be so unkind, 

To take him before and leave me behind ? 

You shou’d have taken both, if eithér, 

Which wou’d have been most pleasing to the sur- 
viver. 
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LITERARY PROSPECTIVE. 

Mr. P. Browne is engaged in an Account 
and Desctiption of the Cathedral Church of 
the Holy Trinity and its Precimets, Norwich. 
It will ‘comprise a chronological table, con- 
taining a complete list of the bishops, priors, 
and deans, with the dates of their respective 
appointments, and remarks as to the several 
additions and improvements made by them in 
the church, with other interesting particu- 
lars. 
Mr. Ferdinand Smyth Stuart has publish- 
ed A Letter to Lord Henry Petty, &c. on a 
Motion in Parliament, on the Subject of co- 
ercive Vaccination ; or compelling the Hu- 
man Race to be inoculated with Cow-Pox, a 
disease of beasts, filthy, dangerous, and often 
fatal, instead of Small-Pox, a disease of man- 
kind, mild, safe, and well understood : of 
the highest importance to all ranks of men : 
Ulustrated with an emblematical frontispiece. 

The Rev. James Cordiner, A.M. chaplain 
to the Hon. Frederic North, during his late 

wernment of Ceylon, is about to publish a 
) ear of that island, its inhabitants, and 
natural productions, with a tour round the 
island, a journey to Ramisseram, and a nar- 
rative of the late warfare with the King of 
Candy; embellished with twenty-four en- 
xravings, in two vols. quarto. ‘This work is 
said to contain much new information, as to 
the manner of ensnaring and taming wild ele- 
phants, of diving for pearl oysters, of stripping 
the cinnamon bark, of collecting natural salt, 
&e. The plates exhibit the costume of tre 
country, scenes along the coast, peculiar fea- 
tures of the inland districts, &e ‘The narra- 
tive of the campaign of the British forces, the 
author informs us, was compiled at Colum- 
bo, from the information of the principal 
civil servants of government, and an extensive 
correspondence with respectable ofiicers in 
the field. This work will include a medical 
report on the health of the troops in April, 

i803, by the superintendant of hospitals in 
Ceylon, whose observations throw great light 
en the nature and diseases of the climate. 
The work concludes with a desoription of the 
ecremonies practised at the Candian court. 
Sir William Ousely is preparing for the 
wess an English translation of the celebrated 
Persian work, Nozahat al Coloul, quoted by 
WHerbelot, M. de Sacy, and other leqrned 
vrientalists, under the name of the Persian 
Geographer. Sir W. had translated, several 
vears ago, parts of this valuable work, but 
none of the manuscripts which he had op- 
portunity of inspecting were perfect. Having 
been so fortunate as to obtain a complete one, 
he has finished his translation, and corrected 
tie errors of other copies. From the accu- 
recy with which the Persian Geographer de- 
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scribes the distance of places, roads, rivers, 
and mountains, as well as cities, towns, and 
villages, the errors of the maps of Persia hi- 
therto published may be corrected, and a 
multipheity of names added. To the anti- 
quary and historian this work will not be 
less interesting than to the geographer, as it 
describes the monuments of former ages 
found in various parts of Iran, or Persia, and 
contains many curious anecdotes of the an- 
cient sovereigns of that celebrated empire. 
This work will form a quarto volume, with 
abi). 

Mr. Gell, whose Topography of Troy is 
known to every antiquary and admirer of 
Homer, will shortly favour the public with 
an Aecount of the Island of Ithaca, its geo- 
graphy, antiquities, natural productions, man. 
ners, and customs of its present inhabitants, 
&e. &c. Xe. This work will form a quarto 
volume, and contain maps, plans, and other 
engravings, represenung the ancient citadel 
of Ithaca, the city of Bathi, the ports of 
Polis, Frichias, Maurona, the rock called 
Honier's School, wiih an accurate geographi- 
cal survey, &c. 

Messrs. Aikinhead and Son_ will shortly 
publish a Picture of Newcastle upon ‘Tyne, 
containing a guide to that commercial place 
aud its manufactories, a description of the 
Roman wail, the coal mines, and the manner 
of working them ; to be illustrated by a plan 
of the town, the coal district round about, 
the coal pits, railways, and staiths on the 
rivers and Wear. 

Mr. Fraser, author of the Statistical Sur- 
veys of Devon, Cornwall, and Wicklow in 
Ireland, bas recently finished his General 
View of the Agriculture, &c. of Wexford, 
drawn up for the consideration of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Dublin Society; and 
which, it is expected, will be speedily pub- 
lished under their direction. This work con- 
tains, among other topics, an interesting ac- 
count of the baronies of Bargie and Forth, in 
the southern part of that county, occupied by 
the descendants of an Anglo-Saxon colony, 
planted there by Earl Strongbow in the reign 
of Henry II. exhibiting a state of societysn 
which, for decent and orderly manners, for 
industry and improved cultivation, the inha- 
bitants surpass other d stricts of Ireland, and 
hardly yield in comfort and happiness to 
many of the best distriets of Great Britain. 

The same author is about to publish an 
account of his labours, in endeavouring te 
establish the Nymph Bank Fishery, together 
with a plan for the establishment of Fishing 
Companies to trade to the coast of Ireland, 
and other fishing grounds on the southern and 
western coasts of Great Britain, in which be 
is zealously supported by a great number of 
noblemen and gentlemen. 


Mr. Fraser is also preparagfr the press a 
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new edition of his Inquiry respecting the 
Support of the Population of the Highlands 
of Scotland, and the Permanent Employ- 
mentof the People; ii which he maintains 
that the Caledonian canal will have a very 
limited eflect on eitier ; and proves, that very 
extensive lines of ialand navjgation may be 
formed at a moderate expence, and, notwith- 
standing the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try, caay be carried on very long levels irom 
the sea coasts to the internal tighlands, for 
the diflusion of coais and lime, vy which the 
cultivation of those countries can be exten- 
sively improved, and abundant and protitable 
employment found for their surplus popula- 
tion. Extensive lines of this inland paviga- 
tion have been surveyed last summer, under 
the direction of Mr. Reanie, at the sugges- 
tion of this genteman, and under the patrou- 
age of the karl of Breadalbane, and other no- 
blemen and gentlemen. 

A new edition of the Law of Evidence, by 
Thomas Peake, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister at Law, 1s 1n the press. 

A ‘Treatise on the Law of Devises, by 
James Humphreys, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law, will speedily appear, 

Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, of Lincoln's 


Inn, is engaged in a Practical ‘Treatise of 


Powers. 

Mr. Miller has circulated proposals for pub- 
lishing, in a series of one hundred plates, 
drawn and etehed by John Augustus Atkin- 
son (author of the Russian Costumes, in three 
yolumes, folio), A Picturesque Representa- 
tion of the Naval, Military, and imiscella- 
neous Costumes of Great Biiiain, with a de- 
scription to each plate in Trench and i:nglish. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Imperial 
Majesty Alexander. ‘The work is to be com- 
pleted in three volumes, imperial folio ; price 
of each volume five guiness in boards. ‘The 
prints to be coloured to imitate the original 
drawings: the first volume will be ready in 
March next, and the remaining two the 
spring following. As there will be an equal 
pumber of prints of each description, Uhey 
may be bound in separate volumes, or mixed, 
as the purchaser may determine. 

A new edition of the Complete Farmer, a 
work which has been greatly delayed by the 
unfortunate destruction of Mr. Hamiiton’s 
printing-oflice by fire, is now nearly ready 
for publication, It is said to be much en- 
larged in its plan, forming two large volumes 
in quarto, cnd comprehending the discove- 
ries and improvements in modern husbandry 
and rural economy, in tillage, cultivation, 
breeding, rearing, ‘and managing, with the 
systems of feeding and fattening different 
kinds of live stock ; and the methods of lay- 
ing out, forming, and constructing roads and 
embankments, as well, as a full and correct 
explanation and glossary of the numerous 
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terms of the art, whether of a general or lo- 
cal nature, constituting a book of copious in- 
struction and useful reference on the import- 
ant science of agriculture; the diseases of 
cattle and other animals that inierest the far- 
mer, have also been carefully arranged under 
their proper heads, with the most important 
remedies mentioned. "he whole tllustrated by 
nearly one hundred engravings of implements, 
&e. employed in the business of farming ; the 
most esteemed natural and artificial grasses, and 
various improved breeds of domestic animals. 

‘The new edition of Mr. D'Israeli’s ro- 
mances will contain the celebrated Persian 
romance of Mejnoun and Leila, with de- 
scripuons of oriental scenery, and passages of 
oriental poetry. ‘ 

A_new translation of Le Sage’s novel of 
Gil Blas has just been finished by Mr. Smari, 
in which tne numerous idioms of Le Sage 
have been carefully rendered, and the indeli- 
cacies of the original have been removed: it 
will speedily appear ; illustrated by one hun- 
dred engravings. 

The Winter in Bath, a novel, by a fashion- 
able visitor of the watering places, will sooa 
appear in four volumes, 12mo. 

An interesting tale, descriptive of the Man- 
ners of the Fifteenth Century, written by the 
Jate Mr. Strutt, is preparing for publication. 

Walter Scott, Esq. is preparing for publi- 
cation a new poeticul work, to be entitled, 
Six Epistles from Ettric Forest. 

The Poems of Richard Corbet, late Bishop 
of Oxford and of Norwich, to which are now 
added, Oratio in Obilu Henrict Principis, 
from Ashmole’s Museum, with biographical 
notes, and a life of the author, by Octavius 
Gilchrist, Esq. are nearly ready for publi- 
cation, 

Mr. Park is preparing for the press the 
srincipal poem of Adam Davie, called the 
of Alexander. 

M. Francois Hue, one of the attendants of 
the late King of France, who, after the 10th 
of Angust, was selected by his Majesty to ree 
main with the royal family, has a new work 
in the press, entitled, The last Years of the 
Reign and Life of Louis XVI. 

The Lifeand Writings of the late Rev. H. 
Tanner, of Exeter, edited by Dr. Hawker, 
are in the press. 

A new edition of Mr. Duppa’s Life of Mt 
chael Angelo, with additional plates, is nearly 
ready for publication. 

A new edition of the Conversations on 
Chemistry, with additions, may be expected 
this month. 

Scientific Dialogues, volumes seven and 
eight, in Chemistry, have been delayed on ae- 
countof the author's illness, but may be ex- 
pected ina week or two, with a new edition 
of the first six volumes. 
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Mr. Grant, of Crouch End, near High- 
gate, hasin the press a work entitled, Insti- 
tutes of Latin Grammar. ‘This work is 
chiefly designed for the higher classes of an 
academy or grammar school. The author 
has not only endeavoured to supply the defi- 
ciencies ayd correct the errors of our common 
grammars, but has introduced a variety of 
critical and explanatory observations. 

The Travels of Mr. Heriot through Upper 
and Lower Canada, containing particulars of 
the new colonization of the former of those 
important provinces, will appear very shortly. 

br. Smith, President of the Linnean So- 
eiety, will immediately publish a second edi- 
tion, with considerable additions, of his very 
interesting Tour on the Continent. 

An octavo edition of Sir John Carr's 
Stranger in France, with twelve engravings 
jn aqua-tinta, will appear in a few weeks. 

Captain Thomas Williamson, author of 
the Wild Sports of India, has in considera- 
ble a work entitled, Mathematics 
Simplified, and practically illustrated, by the 
adaptation of the principal problems to the 
ordinary purposes of life ; and, by a progres- 
sive arrangement, applied to the most familiar 
objects in the plainest terms. The mechanic, 
the artist, and others, may, by this compen- 


will bring forward this month his new work, 
entitled, Rays of Genius. The design of this 
publication is, not only to excite in youth a 
desire for literary pursuits, but to promote the 
cultivation of those virtuous affections, and 
refined taste for the true pleasures of life, 
which carmot fail to secure to them the respect 
and esteem of every friend to rising merit. 
Mr. Joseph Nightingale is preparing for 
ublication an Impartial View of the Origin, 
Doctrines, Discipline, and Cus- 
toms of the Wesleyan Methodists, in a series 
of letters, addressed to a lady. This work is 


| intended to include several interesting parti- 
culars relative to the divisions which have 


taken place amongst the Methodists, since the 
of Mr. Wesley; and will be inter. 


! spersed with a variety of curious anecdotes. 


A handsome edition of the works of the 
Rev. John Newton, in five octavo volumes, 
is in the press. 

Some Posthumous Juvenile Works of Mrs. 
Chapone are announced, containing her Let- 
ters to Mr. Richardson, in her 18th year, on 
the subjects of Parental Authority and Filial 
Obedience, her Correspondence with Mrs, 
Llizabeth Carter, and fugitive pieces. 

Mr. C, Stower will speedily publish a new 
edition of the Printer’s Grammar, with the 


dious code, be enabled to effect whatever 
operations dependant on the mathematics, 
may be required by their respective avocations. 
Jn the course of this work, which will be 
found both interesting and intelligible to la- 
dies, anamyle description of the several in- 
struments and scales in modern use, will be 
given, anda complete essay on the art of sur- 
veying lands, &c. by such simple inventions 


improvements of the last fifty years in the 
theory and practice of printing: also many 
useful tables and scales of prices, never be- 
fore published. 

Mr. Bumet has a new work in considera- 
ble forwardness, ‘entitled, Specimens of En- 
glish Prose Writers, from the earliest Times 
to the close of the Seventeenth Century ; with 
Sketches Biographical and Literary, includ- 


as will preclude the necessity of costly and 
complex instruments. 

Dr. Young’s Lectures on Natural Philoso- 
hy, in two quarto volumes, which have 
ioe. delayed on account of the numerous en- 
gravings, will be ready for publication by the 
end of this month. 

The Rev. G.S. Faber, author of a Dis- 
sertation on the Prophecies, is preparing for 
the press a work on the Restoration of Isracl, 
and the Destruction of Antichrist, 

Another posthumous publication of the ve- 
nerable Principal Campbell, of Aberdeen, 
will shortly appear; being his Lectures on 
Syaematic “Theology, and on Pulpit Elo- 
quence. 

A third volume of Sermons, by the Rey. 
John Hewlett, Morning Preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital, is in great forwardness 
at press. 

ir. Lasterie’s two works upon Spanish 
Sheep, and their introduction into other coun- 
tries, are translating by Mr. Luccock, who 
will add notes and illustrations. 

Mr. Thomas Tomkins, of Foster-lane, 


ing an Account of Bocks, as wellas of their 
Authors, with occasional Criticisms, &e. 

Mr. John Pinkerton is preparing for the 
| ress a New Modern Atlas, to consist of, at 
| nowt as any maps as are contained in the 
| new edition of Mr. Pinkerton’s Geography, 
| but of the sizecalled Atlas, so as to corres- 
ee with the celebrated works of D’Anville, 

t is supposed that the whale expence of this 
| Atlas, exeeuted in a more capital style than 
has ever been before attempted, may be about 
| twenty or twenty-five guineas ; and it is pro- 

posed that it shall be published in numbers, 
| each containing three or four maps. 
| Dr. Clarke, of Cambridge, has published 
| panes for printing by subscription a Col- 
| lection of ‘Twelve Glees, to be dedicated to 
| the Duke of Gloucester. For the accom- 

modation of those who are not accustomed to 
read froin the score, an accompaniment . for 
| the piano-forte will be added to such of the 
compositions as requirea soprano voice. ‘The 
principal part of this work has already been 

distinguished in public perfarmance. 

A new edition, being the fifth, is in the 
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ress, of Dr. Bree’s Enquiry into Disordered 
Respiration. 

The new Edition of the Chirurgtcal Works 
of Percival Pott, Esq. in three octavo vo- 
lumes, edited by Sir James Earle, is in a 
state of forwardness. 

A new edition of Mr. Turner's History of 
the Anglo-Saxons will be soon published, in 
two volumes quarto. It contains many cor- 
rections and additions. An account of the 
first peopling of Britain, and its history, to 
the time of the Saxon invasion, is contained 
in a previous introduction. This will make 
it a complete History of England to the pe- 
riod of the Norman conquest. ‘The article of 
the Saxon poetry is much enlarged, and the 
history of the ballad and of narrative poetry, 
during that period, is inserted. The fabu- 
lous history of Arthur is omitted, but an en- 
quiry is made into the origin of the romances 
concerning him. 

A gentleman, conversant with West In- 
dian affairs, and who has already written on 


the subject, is preparing an interesting sketch 
of the Black Caples of Hay (heretofore , 
St. Domingo), from communications with | 
the heads of its present government, with | 
officers of that government, and intelligent | 
persons in the neighbouring Antilles (all ; 
whose names will in due time be announced), | 
as well as from the latest accounts transmitted 
to France. It will also comprise a succinct 
account of the early history, now first pub- 
lished from the best French authorities, and 
be illustrated with a new map of that island. 
It is notexpected to exceed an ordinary octavo 
voluine, and will be put to press almost im- 
mediately. Froin the nature of its resuurces, 
which, with a variety of other matter, in- 
clude the whole of the information imparted 
to government as the ground for licensing a 
trade with Hayti, this work cannot fail to 
aflord every necessary information relative to 
that new and extraordinary empire. ‘To it 
will also be added some hints as to a plan for 
supplying the colonies with labourers. 

We understand that the Dissertation on 
Hebrew Roots, left in MSS. by the late Mr. 
Pirie, of Newburgh, is now printed off, un- 
der the particular care of a very eminent lite- 
rary character in Edinburgh. This work will 
be published in London early this month. 

A second edition of the Memorabilia of 
Perth is already far advanced at press: we 
understand that several very curious papers 
are inseried in this edition, from the Collec. 
tion of the Antiquarian Society, with addi- 
tional engravings. ‘The publisher has signi- 
fied his intention of selling this Appeadiy 
separate, to accommodate the purchasers of 
the first edition. 

A second edition of Pirie’s Lectures on the 
Millenium, Conversion, and Restoration of 
the Jews, &c. is about to be published. 


The Rey. Joseph Robertson, of Edinburgh, 
has commenced the publication of a new Ga- 
zetteer, 

A very beautiful publication is announced 
from Perth, to appear early in May; it con- 
sists of ‘I'wenty-four Picturesque Scenes in 
the Highlands of Scotland, engraved in aqua~ 
tinta, and printed in colours, with interest- 
ing letter-press descriptions, by the Rev. Mr. 
Robertson, editor of the New Gazetteer. 

A beautiful Specimen ef the Graphic Art, 
by Cardon, will shortly be submitted to the 
sublic, from a painting by Mr. Westall.— 
The picture, which is as large as life, is de 
signed to be immediately exhibited for gene- 
ral inspection. ‘The subject is selected from 
Shaw’s well known Monody to the Memory 
of a Young Lady, y 

In the course of this month, the three first 
numbers of an original work on Biblical 
Criticism will be published, entitled, An In- 
troductory Key to the Holy Scriptures. It is 
intended to port out the spiritual meaning of 
the Old Testament in a manner which has 
not hitherto been followed. A concise view 
is given of every chapter. These three num- 
bers contain Genesis and Exodus, 

In the pi and shortly will be published, 
in one yol, 8vo. A Popular View of Europe, 
Historical and Political, in the Spring of 
1807, comprising Biographical Sketches of 
lis respeciive Sovereigns ; ina series of letters. 
By T. Harral. ‘The object of this volume is 
to exhibit, in a narrow compass, views of the 
extent, population, and efficient strength of 
the respective countries of Kurope ; and, by 
comparing their former with their present 
state, and adverting to their relative situati« 
ons, to inquire how far the coutinental pow- 
ers are likely to be successful in their present 
contest with France. By tracing the rise of 
the present regal dytiasties, and by develop- 
ing the characters, conduct, and probable 


_mnotives of the reigning sovereigns, it will far- 


ther be seen to what extent their hostile ex- 
ertions are likely to be carried. ‘The whole 
will form a complete picture of the present 
state of Europe. 

Some Account of a Voyage~round the 
World, in the Antelope packet, Captain 
Wilson, which was wrecked at the Pelew 
Islands, is in the press; illustrated by en- 
gravings of the scenery and natives of Pelew, 
Patagonia, and ‘Terra del Fucyo, from 
ings made on the several spots by A. W.Devis. 

Mr. Semple, author of Walksand Sketches 
at the Cape of Good Hope, has in the press 
(to be published early in next month) A Jour- 
ney from Lisbon, through Spain and 4taly 
to Naples, and thence to Siayrna and €ou- 
ye. ge comprising a description of the 
principa places in that route, and observa- 
tions on the present natural and political state 
of those countries. 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
DREADFUL STORM, 

The storm of Feb. 18, 1807, was so very 
sudden and violent, that the whole of our 
navigation on the East coast of England suf- 
fered very severely, In the Downs almost 
every vessel was driven from the anchorage ; 
nearly thirty were forced out to sea; many 
perished on our own shores, others on the 
shores of France and Flenders: and among 
our cruising squadrons on the coast of France 
great mischief ensued. We understand that 
not less than 400 British sailors, saved from 
wrecks, were sent to the interior depéts in 
France. Nearer home, also, great damage 
has been done along the Eastern coast, Essex, 
Suffolk, &c.: but, we do not find that this 
storm, which was attended with snow, was 
felt equally on our western coast; nor very 
far North. In order to trace its extent as 
well as we are able, we have extracted from 
the forcign journals their account of the in- 
juries suffered by the opposite parts of the 
Continent, from Amsterdam to Paris, and even 
in the very ports; together with the opini- 
ons of two learned astronomers, on the 
causes of such violent atinospherical com- 
motions. It is possible that if we could 
trace this hurricane froin its origin to its con- 
clusion, that we miglit acquire a better know- 
ledge of such phenomena than we now pos- 
sess: and 1F the position of the moon has 
any influence in producing such effects, or 
even if not, the accustoming our mariners to 
expect them, and provide against them, can 
have no bad effect on the security of our navy. 

The hurricane of Feb. 18 has done im- 
mense mischief on the Continent. At Am- 
sterdam the averflow of the waters interrupt- 
ed the post. 1 


Many houses were stripped, by 
the violence of the wind: the pleasure- 
houses by the water aide are mostly destroved. 
All the slips at anchor drove, and are more 
of less stranded: many vessels sunk down- 
right; others were beaten against the quays, 
which also have suffered considerably ; many 
lives are lost. ‘ 

At Dort,” many ships and barks wrecked, 
houses overthrown, and trees torn up by the 
roots. A vessel at Walvershaven sunk. ~The 
post-oilice boat swallowed up; the five men 
who were in her clung to the cable of a ship, 
and were thrown ashore by a wave. 

At Alkemade the hurricane swelled the sea 
of Haarlem to such ahbeight, that a general 
overflow was dreaded : one part of the highest 
and stoutest banks was everflowed, broken, 
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and destroyed by the violence of the waves, 
‘This danger was not restricted to the parts 
immediately adjacent, it might have visited 
all Holland. Happily the superintendants of 
the banks of Rhineland redoubled their 
efforts, and successfully opposed the violence 
of the water. 

Ghendt, Fel. 21.—The hurricane of the 
18th made its greatest ravages between Ghendt 
and Grammont, and at W estdorp, Lovendog- 
hem, and in the Polders beyond the Sas. It 
is said that a Polder is overflowed. Every 
where hundreds of trees have been torn up 
by the violence of the wind, and thousands 
of others have had their tops broken off, 
owing to the impulse of the snow. The 
snow is four feet deep, but in drifts is ten or 
twelve feet high; forming hills, and produc- 
ing afflicting scenes which it was thought 
could only be paralleled by the avalanches of 
Switzerland. Several lives are lost. 

The Hague, Veb, 22.—We receive daily 
additional particulars of those deplorable ac. 
cidents which were occasioned by the tem- 
pest of the 18th. ‘The whole length of the 
shore of the Zuyder Zee around Naarden 
offers an affecting spectacle. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th the whole shore was covered 
with wreck of ships and goods. Seven ves- 
sels were stranded ; and in_ spite of every ef- 
fort to assist them, it could not be accom- 
plished. . In one were found dead the master, 
with his wife aud three children. In the other 
ihe captain, his wife, and two children. The 
damages among the ships in the Ye are very 
considerable ; all those which were between 
Kattenburg and Zanheck are damaged, more 
or less. At Kattenburg many country houses 
are destroyed, as well by the fury of the waves 
as by the large vessels which have been driven 
against them with uncommon violence.— 
Many ships have been driven on their an- 
chors, have run ashore, or sunk to the bot- 
tom: others, thrown on the coast, have been 
entirely beat to pieces. At Sparendam seven 
ves:cls are lost ; their crews saved: the Vliest- 
polder is wholly under water. 

Amsterdam, Fel. 23.—The loss we have 
suffered in the hurricane of Wednesday last 
is very considerable. Almost every ship in 
this port is greatly injured ; some are beat in 
and sunk. The whole quay on the side of 
the Ye, called Buitenkant, is covered with 
wreck, 

March 2.—TVhe misfortunes occasioned by 
the storm of Feb. 18, and that of the 26th 
are incalculable: every letter brings informa- 
tion of the terrible consequences of these 
hurricanes. Wreeks and corpses are disco- 
vered hourly. It is impossible, as yet, te 


know the full extent of disasters. 

At Ostend the Dunkirk privateer the Ana- 
creon, of 16 guns, with 90 men was wrecked ; 
between GO and 70 wen lost. ‘The works 
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tnade to protect the town, the level of which 
js below that of the sea, have remained tin- 
damaged, to the great astonishment of all the 
eld workmen at that port. 

At Nieuport the effects of this hurricane 
have been favourable. A vessel which sunk 
in the middle of the channel more than a 
veat ago, and which had been in vain, 
though at very great expences, attempted to 
be removed, was raised by the force of the 
waves, and thrown on anothcy part of the 
coast. 

At Ypres six men overwhelmed in the 
snow; many others blown down, and escaped 
with difficulty. 

Beauvais, Fel, 24.—The horrible tempest 
of the 18th has done almost as much damage 
in our department as on the coast. Already 
have 21 individuals, men, women, and chil- 
dren, been found dead under heaps of snow, 
or chilled by the wind. The snow laid in 
such heaps on the roads, that the diligences, 
er mails could not pass, ‘There were seven 
feet of snow on the road to Breteuil, and as 
much on that to Soissons. 

Paris, Feb. 27.—VYhe road which leads 
through the commune of Maisons, Alfort, 
and Villeneuve St. George, is rendered im- 
passable by the overflow of the river, and tra- 
vellers must pass by Grosbois,—The Seine is 
extraordinarily risen within these two days: 
it covers the quay of the Louvre, and boards 
ure laid to maintain the passage at the wicket 
of the rue Frotdmanteau ; it overflows also a 
partof the Port au Bled, and the inhabitants 
are removing their goods from the ground 
floors of the houses which adjoin to this side 
of the river. 

Valenciennes, Cambray, and Arras, have 
experienced this calamity: the number of 
persons mentioned as lost exceed thirty ; 
twelve were overwhelmed in one company. 
In some places the snow formed hills of four- 
teen or fifteen feet in height. . The stage coach 
from St. Omer lost its way, and passed a 
night among the snows. 

Strasturg, March 2.—The whole of the 
flat country around this city is inundated : 
the inhabitants in many places are confined 
to the upper stories of their houses, or to 
take refuge in the city in boats. At Kell 
nothing is visible but a vast lake. Boats 
cross from one side of it to the oiher with 
great difficulty. 


Un the Tempest of Feb. 18, which has pro- 
duced many dreadful <dccidents in the 
Channel. 


The interesting nature of the observa- 
tions 1 am about to communicate, appears to 
me to be of too serious an importance to per- 
mitany consideration to delay their publica- 
ton, to which I wish to give the greatest au- 
thenticity. 


‘Vou. Ul. (Lit. Pan. April, 1807) 


Olservanda Externa—Dreadful Storm. 


I have been long convinced by observation, 
that many points in the course of the moon 
have unquestionable influence on the atmo- 
sphere, although the causes which modify 
these influences are not sufliciently apprect- 
ated to enable us to predict what events nay 
be expected at those periods. 

Tadd, that the result of my observ ations, 
recently completed, has strongly contirmed 
my opinion in this respect, and has informed 
me, that, independently of the influences of 
the syzigies, the guadratures, and the two 
apsides, the nodes of the moon have a very 
remarkable influence, but more powerful in 
some particular cases, as 1 have succeeded ina 
ascertaining. 

Of 3i1 nodes and contra-nodes marked 
in my collection of Observations, 177 have 
eminently distinguished their influence ; 134 
have manifested no particular power. The 
difference is 43 in favour of the influence of 
these lunar points. But 1 observe that the 
contra-nodes have somewhat more power than 
the nodes, and that especially the power of 
those contra-nodes which occur during the 
hali-yearly period of the sun's being north of 
the line, ‘deserve the most serious attention. 
There are even circumstances wherein I find 
that the evil influence of the conéra-nodes has 
never failed to shew itself. 1 shall describe 
them, as well as the details of my recorded 
observations, in the next Annuaire Metéore- 
logique. 

But itis of consequence that 1 should ex- 
plain to the public, that the tempest of the 
1gth of February last is the result of a contrc- 
noue which took place the evening before, 
under circumstances which I promise to ex- 
plain. Noone can read the detail of the nu- 
merous shipwrecks which are mentioned in 
letters from Havre, Dunkirk, Dieppe, St. 
Valery, and Calais, without being deeply: 
afflicted. Further details from Laon, Bruges, 
Ghendt, and Paris, augment the melancholy 
listof incidents. Surely, it ishigh time.that 
the causes which produce such dreadful events 
were taken into serious consideration, and 

that an inquiry into them should receive 
the attention and imterest to which it is en-* 
titled. 

Paris, Fel. 25, 1807. LAMARCK. 


The following letier from ]M, De Lalande. 
to the editor of the Moxiteur has been in- 
serted in that paper of the ist March, 1807: 

It does not appear in any wise probable to- 
me that the passing of the moon through its 
nodes produces any sensible change in the at- 
mosphere, as M. De Lamark thinks: but 
its passing over the equator is more observa- 
ble; I have noticed it many times ; and even 
this year, in the months ef January and Fe 
braary, there have been alternations of cold 
and beat, which appeared to follow the pass- 
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ings of the moon over theequator. For that 
reason, Lhave marked them in the Annuary 
of the Board of Longitude, from the be- 
ginning. 

But the dreadful: hurricane of the 18th 
February can have no relation to the moon. 
These phenomena proceed from the winds, 
from thunder, and froin volcanos, or swell- 
ings of the sea. We may hereafier‘ learn, 
periaps, that on the 18th February there 

ave been violent thunder storms in some of 
the sévithern provinces, and I should wish 
to be informed of it through the Aloniteur, 
a paper in which the scientific men like to 
deposit their observatious and vemarks. 

(Signed) De LaLanpe. 


AMERICA. 
Ratilesnakes. 

The following singular consequences of 
the bite of a rattlesnake are menuoned in a 
late American publication. In the sumer 
of*1801 Mrs. Beeman, of Lucerne county, 
Pennsylvania, was bitten by a rattlesnake at 
the time she was in the fourth or fifth month 
of her pregnancy; she, however, recovered 
from the alarming symptoms attending the 
bite of that animal, and was delivered. The 
child; whith seemed healthy, no seoner be- 
gan ‘to thariit turned quite black, swelled 
considerably, and soon died. A puppy was 
then procured to draw the breast, but it died 
in two days, with the same symptoms. A 
lamb was next triéd, then a dog, and after- 
wards three other larabs, all of which died. 
A third dog was’ then procured, which was 
aitacked with slight symptoms, but survived. 
The mother continued’ in gdod health, and 
two years after producéd another child; bat 
the medical ‘men who were consulted advised 
her to suckle it, in consequerice of the time 
which had elapsed since the bite. She did 
sv, and no ill consequence has ensued. 

DENMARK. 
Agricultural Prosperity, Population. 

Copenhagen, Feb. 19.—The zocd cflects 
of measures taken forthe benctitot the country 
about 40 years ago, especially the partition ot 
the common lands, and the increase of small 
farms, are now very apparent. Population 
is increased, and the products of the land are 
increased also. From 1709 to 1801 the po- 
ulation of the islands of Fionia, Haa- 
and Falster, is increased 32,600 per- 
sons. In Zealand and the island of Moen 
were reckoned, in 1768, only 268,000 inha- 
bitants ; in 1787 the population was increased 
to 304,000; in 1803 about 20,000 additional 
are conmputed.- Five: thousand new houses 
have beetr constructed for the peasantry. 

The last enumeration of the inhabitants of 
this city, including the suburbs, amounts to 
104,000 individuals. 
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New Charts. 

’M. de Loevenoern, a commodore in the 
navy, has published a newchart of the Fer- 
roe Islands, obtained from the archives of 
the royal marine: he has added instructions 
and a detailed description of the ports in these 
islands. Heretofore the charts of  the-e 
islands were very impericet. 

An interesting description of the islands of 
Nicobar has been published here; their pro- 
ductions, andyheir excellent anchoring places, 
may, soine tini@ or other, be of great advan- 
tage to Denmark. ‘Tie climate is extremely 
unhealthy ; but when the wocds ate cut duwa 
that’may become improved. 

EAST INDIES. 
Nutmeg and Clove Trees. 
It'anpears from the account of a gent!’mon 


resident on Prinee of Wales’s Island, that 


the nutmeg and clove trees, in various s:ages 
of growth, which were transplanted during 
the last war fromt’Ceylon to the coast of Su- 
matra, near Beneoolen, and to Prince of 
Wales's Island, are in the best possible state 
of prosperity. Their situation will prevent 
them from exposure to the hurricanes, which 
blew down ib one night almost all the nut- 
neg trees in Banda, and there is no doubt 
that in a few years we shall be able to obtain 
cloves and-nutmegs as cheap, iad in as great 
abundance, as common pepper, while the 
Dutch trade im these articles’ will: be almost 
annihilated. 
PRANCE. 

Funeral Service for Bonapavte's Father. 

Paris, March 9.—On Feb. 25, was ecle- 
brated in the cathedral church of Montpelic> 
a very solemn setvice for the répose of the soul 
of the father of his Majesty the Emperor of 
the French, whodied ¢2 years ago al Mont- 
pellier. 'Vhe church was entirely hung with 
black, and within it steéd a catafalque sur- 
rounded by wax lights, on whieh was secn 
escuicheous ornamented with the imperiat 
eagle. Allthe public functionaries assisted 
ut Us ceremony. 

GERMANY. 
Vienna.— Supply of the City. 

From Nov. 1, 1805, to Oet. 31, 18959 
the consumption of this capital amounted ta 
oxen 72,621; cows 22413 calves 64,092 ; 
sheep 69,024; lambs 102,134; hogs 63,094; 
sucking pigs 0198 ; tallow 22,32¢lbs.; 
sures of Austrian wine 332,672; of Hunga- 
rian wine 33,576; of foreign wine 1872; 
of beer 595,571; quintals of wheat flour 
515,453; quititals of rye flour 331,166; be- 
supplies of fuod, &c. of various other 
<inds. 


French Plunder. 
The gallery of the late Duke of Fruns- 
wick has lately been pillaged by the French of 
00 pictures, which are sent off for Paris. A 
selection is making among the prints, medals, 
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gems, and other curiosities, from the library 
at Wolfenbuttle, &c. 

The Quadriga at the Brandenburg) gate at 
Berlin is among the selected articles sent off 
for France. The valuables of the Great Fre- 
deric experience the same fate. 

frankfort—Public Diversions. 

Feb. 27.—The public amusements, which 
Jast winter were extremely rare, are at pre- 
sent very numerous. During the whole car- 
nival, every day has produced, at least, two 
or three balls of private persons, or by public 
subscription. The masqued balls, which 
formerly were forbidden in this city, have 
aitracted such a great concourse of people, 
since they have been permitted by our sove- 
reign, that it has been found necessary to 
raise the price. 

The Jews of our city, whoare very nume- 
rous, shew the effrcts of education and the 
pleasing arts among them, ‘They have insti- 
tated a concert wholly conducted by Jewish 
amateurs ; but are especially intent on estab- 
lishing schools for public instruction. ‘Theix 
former schools were supported by voluntary 
contributions from the richer individuals 
among them: the Prince Primate has made 
a vonsiderable present to their chief seminary 
called the Philanthropine. 

GREENLAND. 
Population increased. 

The population of Greenland is augmented 
stnce 1802; it was then only 5805 individu- 
als; last year it was 6046. This increase, 
though small as to numbers, considered in 
itself, yet ought to be esteemed as great, 
when compared with the effects of an unheal- 
thy climate, and in a country where the sea 
annually devours very many of those who 
frequent it. However, this enumeration in- 
cludes only the colonics settled in Greenland. 
Vaccination is not yet introduced there ; the 
matter sent thither having lest its powers. 

HOLLAND. 
Exhitition of Productions of Industry. 
Hague, March 2.—A decree of the King 
of Holland, dated Feb. 22, ordains that there 
shall be this year an exhibition of the pro= 
ductions of Dutch industry. It will take 
plaee at the Hague, from the Ist to the 31st 
of August. Articles produced in the Dutch 
colonies will be adinitted. Prizes will be dis- 
tributed to the authors of those productions 
whieh shall be deemed worthy of such re- 
compence, and the list of them will be pub- 
jished. Similar exhibitions will in future 
take place every two years. 
ITALY. 
Suppression of religious Orders. 

Naples, Fel. 19.—King Joseph has thought 
proper to supptess throughout his dominions, 
i. Phe religgous. orders estublished under the 
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rules of St. Benedier, and their various afli- 
Yauons, knewn under ihe of Mount- | 
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Cassino, Olivet, Celestino, Verginiani, 
treux, Camaldules, Cisterians, and Bernar- 
dines. 2. The crown takes their property. 
3. The religious are to enjoy pensions cf 120 
ducats (about #25) if in holy orders, if not, 
only 60 ducats; to be paid by the public 
treasury, the first quarter in advance. 4. They 
retain their furniture, &e. 5. Their libra- 
ries, archives, MSS. &c. are to be preserved. 
6. Depositaries are instituted for the care of 
these, who shall point out these which relate 
to arts, sciences, the history of the kingdom, 
&e. and shall arrange them ; for which theit 
peusion shall be augmented 30 ducats ; 2000 
ducats are also allowed for contingent ex- 
pences. An hospital for the diseased shall be 
established in the Chartreuse of la Padula ; 
this hospital shall be served by 50 religious. — 
The minister of worship is charged to pro- 
cure a complete account of the situation of 
the parishes of the kingdom, and to propose 
means for improving the situation of the in- 
cumbents, whose means are unable te main- 
tain the dignity of their ministry.—Those 
persons of the mendicant orders who ‘desire 
to consecrate their life to the instruetion of 
children in reading and writing, and the prin- 
ciples of religion, may petition the minister 
of worship for leave to retain their own 
houses, which will be readily granted them, 
if their request is faunded on good motives. 

PoLanp. 

Longevity. 

Warsaw.—There is now living in this 

town, aged 117 years, Francis Ignatus Na- 
rockt. He was born in the vear 1690, at 
Witki near Wilna, of a noble family, and in 
his youth bore arms. He was one of the 
Contederation of Bar, was taken by the Rus- 
sians and sent to Kasan. Having lost the 
small fortuié he possessed, he took to agrie 
culture, and was employed as farmer toa cv 
fate. He married, for the first time, at the 
age of 70 years, and had four children by that 
marriage. At 86 he married asecond wite, 
and had by her six children, whoare all dead : 
there remains to him only the last som of his 
first wife. ‘The King of Prussia, in conside- 
ration of his great age, had gtanted to him a 
pension of 24 Polish florins per month, ma- 
king 14 livres 8 sous French. He is subjece 
to no infirmity, enjoys still a good memory. 
and speaks Jatin with extreme facility: he 
cites the classics with spirit, and to the purpose. 

PRUSSIA. 

Decreased Vatue of Paper Cutency. 
Prussia.—The progressive decrease: in vae 

lue of state paper-stops all speculations. Bank 
securities, and those on niafitime commerce 
lose 30 per cent.: the lons of the treasury are 
not current at any rate. Every indvidual 
fortune being reduced, economy is practised 
very strictly; and this detriment is perpetually’ 
increasing. 
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New Dye. 


Mr. Turnbull has lately discovered at Miza- 
poor, in India, a new dye ; which he has 
called a Lac Dye, and is lkely to fon a valu- 
able article of commerce. 

RUSSIA. 

Imperial Uhase in Favour of Commercial 

Men. 

Tn the Course of the month of Jawaary, 
1807, an Imperial Ukase was published at 
Petersburgh, in which the Eurperor expresses 
his cesire that ‘ his faithful merchants, in 
order to givé more efficacy fo forcizn com- 
merce, would conduct their undertakings in 
associations, withont, however, being oblig- 
éd to this nieasure.” The form of these asso- 
éiations will consist of twodistinctions ; 1. the 
whole society ; 2. the honorary members of 
the society. The nobility are permitted to 
join either one or other of these divisions. 
"The Emperor wishes by this proposal to aug- 
ment the conmmunity between the nobility 
and the merchants : in consequence, he grants 
sundry privileges to the merchants ; among 
éthers, that of exemption from conscription. 
The me-chants of the first description are al - 
lowed either two or four horses to their 
coaches, Wholesale merchants shall be ca- 
rable of the highest stations of magistracy. 
They shall also be received at court, and per- 
thitted to wearasword. To transmit their 
names to postetity, the Minister of Com- 
merce is directed to open a register for them 
under the name of the Velvet Book (Bar- 
chatnaja Kniga). ‘This book shall be divid- 
ed into two parts. In the first paft those fa- 
inilies shall be registered, the grandson where- 
ef can prove that during two generations his 
father and grandfather have been members of 
the first association, The riame of this indi- 
tidual shall be marked on the register with 
all the details concerning it; and the poste- 
rity of such persons shall continue to be re- 
gistered so long as they continue im the class 
of wholesale merchants, without any detri- 
ment to their reputation. 

In the second division shall be enrolled the 
Mteral familiés, and even those families 
which have fallen into decay, if at any time 
they resume their stations by new branches, 

This book shall be festrained to the use of 
Christian merchants. At Casan another of 
the same description shall be opened for the 
registering of Mahonietan 

Hamburgh Correspondenten. 


Cossacks. 

. The Cessaeksare peculiarly obnoxious to the 
Rrench. A Dutch paper, speaking of them, 
says—‘* The Cossacks are a banditti against 
which their is no security but aconstant vigi- 

nee. .They attack the army amidst the si- 
Jence of night, and in the most impenetrable 
entrenchments. ‘The plains of the Vistula 
aie intérseticd almost everf lwague by a 
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| river. ‘The Cossacks lie concealed like Otters, 
; anf rush out when they are least expected, 


Tue Great Emperor has ordered that they 
shaf be treated as brigands, and man and 
horse, when taken, to be quartered on the 
spot. This has in some degree checked the 
outrages of these barbarians, wha respect rio 
laws, give no mercy, and, like their Scythian 
ancestors, would spread ravage over the whole 
surface of Earope!>——€ompare Panorama, 
Vol. I. p. 1208. 
SWEDEN. 
Uncommonly mild Winter. 


The winter has been so mild, that twa 
frigates have sailed, Jan. 17, from Carlsero- 
na, and the 24th from Ystad, for the island 
of Rigen, where they landed troops and 
stores, Keb. 7. This is considered as a very 
extraordinary Occurrence, at this season of the 
year. 

VENICE. 
Blockade and Distress. 

The blockade of Venice has exposed the 
inhabitants to the greatest distress. Fhe prin- 
ctpal supply of fuel was heretofore brought 
from Dalmatia, but the British and Russian 
vessels before the port will not allow a barque 
of any description to enter, and the wintcr 
had, at the date of the last accounts, set in 
with great severity. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
Bank of England Stock. 


March 19, a Meeting of the Proprietors 
of Bank Stock was holden at the Bank, when 
the Governor deelared it as the Resolution of 
the Directors, that the future dividends on 
Bank Stock should be raised from 7 to 10 per 
cent. and so to continue in future without 
any contingent Lonus : be further stated the 
Company's affairs to be in the most prosperous 
condition ; that the issue of the small Notes 
was reduced under Four Millions; and that, 
whenever it might be deemed expedient, the 
Bank were fully competent and ready to pay 
in cash. 

Paper Circulation. 

It appears, from a statement delivered to 
the House of Commons pursuant to their or- 
der, that the amount of Bank of England 
Notes of five pounds each, and upwards, 
including the Bank ‘Pest Bills payable seven 
days after sight, was 


On the Ist of May, 1806 - - - £12,722,060 
On the Ist of August, - - - - - 12,995,550 
On the Ist of November, - - - 12,814,900 
On the Ist of February, 1807 - - 12,333,430 
besides nearly four millions and « half, at each 
of those periods, of netes of 2/. and each. 
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Foreigners’ Exemptions. 

The amount of all Exemptions granted to 
Foreigners in respect of the Duty on Divi- 
dends in the Funds, under the Properiv Tax, 
appears by an Account delivered to Parlia- 
ment the 2d March, 1807, as follows, viz. 

Dividend. Duty. 
July 5, 1805 £253,840 5 3 25,384 @ 4 
October 10, 60,859 8 1 6,085 18 6 
Jan. 5, 1807, 64,269 1 11 ~g,426 12 0 
Commerce. 

Most of the vessels which have of late arri- 
ved from Holland were previously furnished 
with the licence of the Dutch government 
under the signatureot King Louts, The trade 
between this country and Holland meets with 
no interruption; on the contrary, it is greatly 
enconraze.!, and shippers have received large 
orders for goods of British manufaccure, which 
will be received in Holland without the least 
juterruption. 

Surrey Canal. 

Friday, March 13, a circumstanee occurred 
of considerable interest to the commerce of the 
Port of London, The Grand Surrey Canal 
Bason ai Rotherhithe, which has se long been 
an object of attention in the mercantile world, 
wa. opened for the eception of shipping and 
craft. ‘The ceremony took place in the pre- 
sence of a aumereus assemblage of spectators, 
composed principally of the proprietors and 
their friends, together with a large company 
of ladies, who all appeared much gratified on 
thisinteresting occasion. The day proved high- 
ly auspicious, and though the weather was 
rather cold, the beauty of the scene was much 
hei ‘itened by the brilliant rays of the sun. 
Early in the morning every thing about the 
works denoted the approaching festivity: 
twocolours were seen flying at the Entrance 
Teck, and the Royal Standard was dis- 
played on astatf in the midst of the island. 
At two o'clock the ship intended to take 
the lead in entering began to dre-s in the 
colours of various nations, and the remaining 
ships also followed the example, though ina 
plainer style. About the samc time the com- 
pany assembled on the insular wharfage, 
where marquees and a cold collation were 
prepared for their accommodation. At length 
the tide rose to a devel with the water in the 
bason, the gates were thrown open, and guns 
were fired as a signal for different vessels toenter. 
About half past three o'clock, the Argo, a 
fine brig of 242 tons burthen, the property 
of Mr. John Hall, made her entry amidst 
the acclamations of the spectators. She was 
saluted by a discharge of cannon on shore, 
which was returned by the vessel, whilst a 
band of martial music on the deck played 
“God save the King,” and ‘ule Britannia.” 
Four other vessels, named the Equity, the 
British Tar, the Nautilus, and the Cumber- 
lund yacht, afl handsomely ormamented with 
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colours, immediately followed. ‘The whole 
made a very interesting appearance, riding 
in the capacious channels of the Commercial 
Bason, which is a great inaprovement to the 
Port of London, and promises the most ample 
accommodation i the trade of the Thames. 

Longevity.—The following is a list of the 
persons who have died in Great Britain, at 
very extraordinary ages, during the year 1806. 

At the age of 100.—Ann Dizon, ef Fens, 
wick Tall; Margaret Barrow, of Holker ; 
Mr. Hornidge, of Gloucester; J. Bell, of 
Moorhouse ; Mr. Battie, of Throstlenest ; 
Mary Gregory, of Bristol; Mrs. Crisp, of 
Loddon, Norfolk ; Mary Evans, of Oswestry ; 
Samuel Griffith, of Kennarth ; and Andrew 
Fraser, of the Isle of Sky. 

At the age of 101.—Matgaret Sherwin of 
Kirkby; ‘I’. Willy, of Buckland, St. Mary ; 
Margaret Tate, of South Shields; J. Moore, 
of Newcastle ; Mrs. Galey, of Norwich ; and, 
Mrs. Hammond, of Horndean. 

At the age of !02.—Mrs. Chase of Pol- 
man; and Ann John, of Liandulog. 

Aged 103.—Sarah Fisher, of Knutsford ; 
Mary Lazell, of Colchester; Mrs. Hunt, of 
Liazerick ; G. Thomas, of Caple Cerrig; aud 
J. Tarner, of Eventhorpe. 

Aged 104.—Maria Twist, of Birmingham ; 
John Potts, of Edinghaa; and S. Anstey, 
of Coleshill. 

Aged 105.—Eliz. Spencer, of Fareham ; 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Lincoln; Janet Camack, 
of Whitehall, Scotland; Mary Biggs, of 
Thornbury ; and R. Sherifls, of Uduey. 

Aged 106.—Ann Gritliths, of Hereford ; 
of Esh; and J. Shortall, in Ire- 
and. 

Aged 107.—J. Benbow, of Northwood, 
(Salop) ; Susan Payman, of Great Glenhamn ; 
J. Freeman, of Reading, America; J. Stub- 
bings, of Beccles; W. Marchant, of Liver 
pool; and Sarah Parris, of Jamaica. 

Aged 111.—Ann Strounge, of Eltham, 

Aged 112.—Mary Farmer, of Sunderland, 

Aged 113.—Mrs. Roope, of Thurston. 

Aged 114.—J. Blakeney, of Skibereen. 

Aged 120,—Sarah O'Leary, of Ireland, 

Aged 125.—Mr. Creek, of Thurlew, 

Aged 131.—J. Tueker of Itchen Ferry. 

Aged 134.—Catharine Lopez, of Jamaica. 

Of the above 48 persons, 19 were males, 


and 29 females. Only 16 are recorded as per- .’ 


sons who have been married, though it is pros 

bable many more had been so; and ten of 

thei arementioned as having enjoyed all their 

fyculties to the last. 
Wild-ducks, 

In the year 1765, there were caught at the 
deeay at Deowsby, in Lincolnshire, 107% doz. 
and 8 wild-decks, which on the average fet- 
ched 7s. perdozen. The poulterezs now ask 
4s. a piece for sueh birds, 
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Donation of religious Books, 

The Mayor of Durham laiely received by 
the London coach, a box containing 196 tes- 
taments, 2 bibles, and 4! common prayer 
books, with ‘a leiter, signed N. N. request- 
ing they might be sent to tl: several parishes 
in Durham, to be distributed to the respec- 
tive poor, which has been duly attended to. 

Greenland Fishery, Dock Shares. 

Thirty-six ships are now friting out at Hull, 
for the Greenland and Davis Sigaits Fisheries, 
for the ensuing season, being four less than 
Jast year. The annnal mecting of the Hail 
Dock Company was bek! at the Guildhall, on 
Monday the 2d inst. wien the accounts of 
the year 1806, were audited and the total 
sum to be divided, declared to be £890! 15s. 
or £49 9». Id, per shure on ome hundred and 
eighty sheres. 

Contested harmonious Ringing. 

In corroboration of the amusing articles on 
the subject of bells, in which Britain is de- 
scribed as the ringing islend (Panorama, 
yol. 1. p. 1286.), we have extracted the fol- 
lowing instance of scientific ringing from oue 
of our public prints. 

On Thursday the 5th inst. eight of the so- 
ciety of College Youths rang, at Si, Mary's 
Church, Battersea, 5,040 changes of bob 
majors, in three hours and five minutes.— 
On Sunday the 8th inst. ten of the society of 
Junior Cumberland Youths rang the first 
peal of grancsire caters, on the new and har- 
zz.dnious peal of 10 bells, at St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Stepney, containing 5,039 changes, 
in three hours and nineteen minutes; 
conducted by Mr. John Noonan.—And on 
Monday 9th inst. ten of the society of Senior 
Cumberland Youths assembled at Steppey 
Church, aad ranga peal of grandsire caters, 
containing §,057 changes, in three hours and 
forty-three minutes, and conducted by Mr. 
Creorge Gross.—On Friday 13th inst. ten of 
the society of Senior Cumberland Youths 

second time) ascended the tower of St. 

Dunstan's Church, Stepney, and completely 

brought round a peal of Oxford treble bol, 

yoyal, containing 5,080 changes, in the time 
of three hours and 55 minutes, and conduet- 
ed by Mr. Geerze Gross. 

Discovery of Cargo of a Spanish VFessel 
wrecked a@ Ceniury ago. 
Twoextraordinary discoveries have recently 

been mace on the coast, near Roscilly, about 

20 miles from Swancea: the tides, of bate, 

having receded mach farther than usnal, the 

wreck of a vessel jas appeared, which was 

Jost there about 50 years ago, and a cask of 

jvon wire was last week recovered. A short 

distance from the same spot, about of 

Spanish dollars and half dollars, of the date of 

1625, have been found amengst the sand, 

which are conjectured to have tormed part of 


the cargo of w Spanish yessel from South 
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America, called the Scanderoon Galley, 
which was wrecked on that part of the coast 
upwards of a century ago. Several persons 
now living recollect their predecessors men- 
tioning the circumstance of the latter ship 
being lost, and some families residing in the 
neighbourhood at the time, who suddenly 
became rich, were supposed to have derived 
their opulence from the wreck, notwith- 
standing every possible exertion was made by 
the then magistrates of Swansea, to secure 
that part of the property which was saved, 
for the benefit of the owners. 
State of Glasgow Infirmary. 

The annual report of the Directors of the 
Glasgow Lntirmary states the number of me- 
dical patients in 1806 at 504, and of surgical 
patients ot 288, of whom 460 were males, 
and 332 females: of these there have been 
cured 290, relieved 65; discharged, but con- 
tinuing to receive assistance, 40; discharged 
at theiown request 101, discharged for im- 
proper and irregular conduct 40: g2 remain- 
ed in the house on 3Ist December, and 58 
have died, several of whom were, when ad. 
mitted,’ evidently beyond all hope of relief, 
but in such circumstances that adinission 
could not have been refused without great in- 
humanity. 

Scientific Establishment. 

An establishment similar to the Royal In- 
stitution, for the application of science to the 
common purposes of life, is about to be formed 
at Cork, ae the patronage of the Duke of 
Bedford. . 

Machinery. 

Mr. Joseph Hardy, of Belfast, has heen 
voted 100 guineas, by the Trustees of the 
linen’ manufacture, for the invention of a 
machine for the more easy measurement of 
linen cloth. 

Fine Aits. 

Ata general stated meeting of the Dublin 
Society, hey! on Mareh 5, 1807, 
Gencral Vallancev, V.P. im the chair :—It 
was resolved, that the picture of the Beggar 
Woman and Child, painted by George Grat- 
ten, educated in the schools of this society, 
discovers the highest talents, aud deserves the 
warmest apprabation.—Resolved, therefore, 
that this sucety do purchase the picture for 
one hundred guineas, as a reward for his dis- 
tinguished merit, and to enable him to go to 
London tor the purpose expressed in his letter 
to the society 5 to be given ity trust to Alexan- 
der Carroll and Join Boardman, Esqrs. for 
said purpose.—-Resals ed, that the further suna 
of one hundred guineas be given to the Com- 
mittee of Fine Arts, or any two of them, to 
be patd to hin in such sums as they may 
think neeessary, aid as he may prove deserv- 
of. —Resofved, that the suid Grat- 


taa shall have liberty to take the picture witha 
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field-oflicers 8s. per month, «captains 6s., 
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him, andexhibitit in London—and that he be 
empowered to provide a proper frame for tie 
said picture. These resolutions must give 
high satisfaction to the promoters and ad- 
nurers of the fine arts in thiscountry. ‘They 
will serve as an emulative for the rising talent 
of our youth, and the as yet unnoticed or 
unheeded efforts of a descryption of persons 
who require only encouragement and protec- 


tion to render tnem valuable ornaments to ci- | 


vilized soctety. 
Medical College.—Among the numerous 


plans devised and proposed by Sir John New-. 


port, for the benefit of drelang, is the subject 
of a petiton, lately presented to the louse of 


Commons respecting Sit Patrick Dunv’s Hos- 


pital in Dublin.—Lhis.is at present the best 
revulated, and most extensive medical esta- 
lisnment in Ireland, and is furnished with an 
excellent kbrary. The petition prays the aid 
of Parliament te augment and extend it, so 
as to embrace not only all denominations of 
patients, but also to adda competent number 
of able lecturers in the various branches of 
physic, and to erect .a commodious editice for 
the delivery of lectures, and the accommoda- 
tion ef students. The object in fact is, to 
improve and enlarge the present establishment 
into a complete Medical College, which, by 
totally obviating the necessity of sendinz Irish 
students to study physic tn Scotland, as is the 
present practice, will facilitate the attainment 
ot that valuable science, which in considera- 
tion of its general utility ought to be freed 
above all others from all obstructions, and 
rendered accessible to men of genius inevery 
rank of society. 

Mikitia School.—3In the Cavan Militia is 
established a school for the education of sol- 
diers sons; they are taught to read and write, 
and the common rules of arithnietic ; they are 


religion and duties of morali.y, are paraded 
with the men every Sunday, aud marched 
with them to their respective places of <or- 
ship. On Saturday the master has the boys 
prepared for examination, and any officer who 
ciuses toattend, may examine them. They 
are furnished with a leavier cap, a jacket, 
and two pairs of cloth trowsers, annually, 
the parents supply them with shoes and shirts, 
The expence of this establishunent is de- 
frayed by a very trifling subsciiption among 
the officers, in the following proportions ; 


lieutenants 33., ensigns 2s. With this slen- 
der fund they are enabled to cloath and edu- 
cate 40 boys. 


Portalle Fire Engine. —Mr. Hormblower, 
of the City Road, has lately reduced the con- 
struction of the Fire Engine into a very nar- 
row compass,—It stands but fourteen inches 
square, and two feet high, and may be 
carried from one room to another with ease ; 


of water in its properly assigned place ; and 
to work it off every month or six weeks, to 
keep the water from becoming putrid ; and at 
the same time to be assured, that the Engine 
is in working order. It has been proved by 
experiment, that the four sides of a bedroom, 
all on fire, may be extinguished in the space 
of a minute, with little more than a pall of 
water. 
Mild Winters, recorded in #istory. 

The extreme mildness of the present win- 
ter has given oecasion to a German journalist 
to compare it with other winters not less re- 
markable for their clemency, In 1289, says 
he, the winter was so warm, that at Christ- 
mas and on New Year's Day.the young girls 
of Coloeue wore wreaths of corn- 
flowers, and primroses; in 14°20, the trees 
flowered in March, and the vines in April. 
In the same month ripe cherries were gather- 
ed, as were good grapes in the month of 
May. The winter of 4538 was so mild, that 
flowers were seen in,the garden in December 
and January. In 1572, all the trees budded 
in January, and the birds built their nests in 
the following month.—The same phenome- 
non was observed in 1585, when wheat was 
in ear at Easter. In the winters of 1607, 
160), 1617, and 105g, there was neither 
rost nor snow. Lastly, in 1692, the month 
of January was so warm, even in.the north 
of Germany, that no fire was made in thre 
stoves, and all tue trees were in full bloom in 

‘February. 


UNIVERSITY PROMOTIONS AND 
PROCEEDINGS. 
Oxford. 

Feb. 17, -Rev.G. Biggs, B.A. of Queen's, 
admitted M.A.; Messrs. FE. Ellis, W. Clea- 
ver, and C. Bowles, of Christ Church, ad- 
mitted B.A. 

Feb. 19. J. Phelips, Esq. of Christ 
Church, admitted B.A. grand compounder. 

Feb. 20. Mr. J. Russell, of Christ Church, 
one of the gentlemen who distinguished 
themselves in the public examinations of last 
year, admitted a complete B.A; Messrs. J. 
Bond, of Wadham, and R. Harrison, of St. 
John’s, adinitted L.A. 

The same day, ia convocation, the Rey. 
E. Coplestoan, M.A. and Fellow of Oriel, 
unanimously re-elected Professor of Poetry. 

Rev. 5. White, M.A. Rector of Bright- 
well in this county, has been licensed by 
the Lord Rishop of London to the perpetual 
curacy of Hampsteal, Middlesex, on the no- 
mination of his father, W. White, Esq. of 
Lloddesden, Herts, vacated by the Rev. Erai- 
mus Warren, M.A. late Minister thereof. 

A prize for English verses, of £20, is an- 
nounced by the authority of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, for Under-graduates. The subject ig 
is, Moses, under Divne Providence, con. 


all that is required, being to keep it full 


ducting the Children ef Isracl from Egypt tg 
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‘he Promised Land.” We understand that a 
similar prize will be given next year. 

Feb. 21. The King has been pleased to 
grant unio the Rev. C. H. Hall, D.D. the 
office and place of Regius Professor of Divi- 


Canon of the cathedral church of Christ, 


Properly belonging to the said Rezias Profes- | 
sorship, being bath void by the resignation of | 


the R. Rev. Dr. J. Randolph, Bishop of 
Bangor. 


The King has also been pleased to grant to | 
place and dig- | 


the Rev. S. Smith, clerk, the 
nity of a Canon of the said cathedral church, 
void by the resignation of Doctor C. H. Iall. 
February 28.—On the 23d instant, Mr. R. 
W. Hay, and C. Dering, Esq. of Christ's 
Church, were admitted Bachelors of Arts. 


Oricl college, was admitted Bachelor of Arts. 


the Rev. Mr. Chancellor Douglas. 
March 7.—On the 27th ultimo, the Rev. 
Messrs. Goodenough, of Christ Church, 


Cooke of Corpus Christi College, and Lake, of | 
college, Mavsiers of Arts, were approv- | 


ed in convocation, as public examiners lor the 
next year, 

On the 2d instant, Mr. G. Wheatly, B. A. 
of Christ Church, was admitted Master of 
Ars; and Mr. W.B. Whitehead, of Wor- 
cester College, was admitted Bachelor of Arts. 

On the 4:b instant, Messrs. John Salter, of 
Exeter college, and J. Moe, of Qucen’s col- 
lege were admitted Bachelors of Arts. 

On the Othinst. the Rev. John Wool, M. A. 
of New college, was admitted Bachelor and 
Doctor in Divinity; and Mr. G. Owen, of 
Jesus college, was udmitted Bachelor of Arts. 

Mr. D. Godfrey eldest son of the Rev. R. 
Godfrey, D. D. of Bath, was last week unani- 
nimously elecied a Scholar ppon Mitche'l's 
foundation, in Queen's college. 

On the 4th instant, the Rev. Mr. Smith 
had the honour of being presented to his Ma- 
jesty at a private levee, at the Queen's Palace, 
‘upon his being appointed to the Canonry of 
Christ Church. 

Cambridge. 

February 27.—A_ dispensation passed the 

reatseal, toenable the Rev. James Dashwood, 
M. A. and chaplain to the Right Honourable 
Lord Rous, to hold the vicarage of Long Sut- 
ton, in the dioeese and county of Lincoln; to- 
gether with the rectory of Doddington, in the 
diecese of Ely, aud county of Cambridge. 

Tue Rev. Phillip Stanhope Dodd, M. A. 
Fellow of Magdalen college, has been present- 
ed to the united reetories of St. Mary at Hill, 
and St. Andrew Hubbard, Londan. 

The Rey. Simon Westby, B. D. Master of 
Diss school, and formerly of Caius college, is 
jastituted to the vicarage of Kenninhall, in 
Noriolk, on the presentation of the Bp. of Ely. 


The Rev. Mr. Edmonston is presented to the | 
living of Pottern, Wilts, by the resignation of | 
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The Rev. Dr. Holland is presented, by the 
Lord Chancellor, to the rectory of Beaudesert, 
and the Rev. Hugh Carleton, by the Marquis 
of Hertford, to the rectory of Arrow, both 


| void by the death of the Rev. William Wind. 
nity, together with the place and dignity of a | 
et gnity 


sor Fitzthomas. 

March 7.—The two gold medals, value fif- 
teen guineas each, given by the Cinancellor of 
this university for the encouragement of clas- 
sical learning, are this year adjudged to Mr. 
Joseph Kirkman Miller, and Mr. John Good- 
rich, Bachelors of Arts, of Trinity College. 

The Rev. William Parker, M. A. of 


Christ’s college, curate of St. Bene't Grace- 
| church, London, has been collated by the 
| Lord Bishop of that diocese, to the rectory of 
| St. Ethelburga, London, vacated by the death 
| of the late Rey. William Gilbank. 

On the 26th instant, Mr. P. Wood, of | 


March 13.—The Rev. Willian Norford, late 
of Caius college, is presented to the rectory of 
Boyton, in Suffolk, vacated by the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Hingeston. 

On Monday came on the election at St. 


| Jolin’s college, when Mr. Charles Blick and 


Mr. William Longley, B. A. were chosen Fel- 
lows on the foundation, and the Rev. Edward 
Simons, B. A. a Fellow on the foundation of 
Mr. Platt. . 

Mr. William Wilson, B. A. of Jesus col- 
lege, is elected a Fellow of that society. 

The undermentioned gentlemen were on 
Friday last admitted to the degree of Master 
of Arts:—Mr. Joseph Gibson Whaley, of 
Peterhouse ; Mr, James Wilding of Magdalen 
college ; Messrs. Mathews Morris Preston, 
William Mansfield, Peter Paul Dobree, Jolin 
Powel, James Henry Moak, and Aldous Ed- 
ward Henshaw, of Trinity college ; Robert 
Fiske, and Henry Pepys, of St. John’s ; 
James Slade, of Emanuel ; E. T. M. Phil- 
lipps, of Sidney ; Thomas Reader Gleadow, 
of Queen's; and Mr. Samuel Vince, of 
King’s coljege. 

Mr. Charles Edwards, of Trinity hall, was 
the same day aditted to the degree of Bache- 
Jor in Civil Law. 

Mr. W. J. Banks, of Trinity college, was 
yesterday adinitted to the degree of B. A. 
~The Rey. Richard George, of Trinity hall, 
will this day be adinitted to the degree of Ba- 
chelor in Civil Law. 

The Rev. Joseph Procter, D, D. Master of 
Catharine hall, was on Monday last instituted, 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, to the rectory of 
Stceple Gidding, in the county of Hunting- 
don, on the piesenfation of John Heatheotes 


‘The Rev. Richard Whish, M. A. rector of 
West Walton, in the county of Norfoik, ts 
empowered by a dispensation to hold the vica- 
carage of Witchford, in this diocese, on the 
presentation of the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

The Rev. John Tavlor, M. A. is instituted 
to the rectory of Postwick in Norfolk, ou the 
presentation cf the Earl of Roseberry. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 

Panorama Office, March 25, 1807. 

The circumstances of the moment, as they 
affect our country, are extremely interesting 
4nd important: if we look at home, we see 
a change approaching much nearer to a 
total dismission ainoug our Ministers than we 
had any reason to expect: if we look abroad, 
reports assume the appearance of certainiy ; 
and we think them so far entitled to credit as 
to infer, that the Disturber of the repose of | 
Europe, after sacrificing many thousands of 
his troops, has been foiled in his attempts ; 
and finds, at length, an opposition over which 
he will not easily triumph. We have seen 
Jetters from the Contineat which affirmed 
that the loss of a (considerable) battle would 
be fatal to the French Emperor; that his 
subjects are so tired of his yoke that a turn in 
the public opinion might be expected, aad 
with this revolution of sentiment a revolu- 
tion of government. We are not so san- | 
guine: the policy of the military chief has 
separated man from his fellow so effectually, 
and has produced such inveterate principles 
of suspicion and mutual jealousy among his | 
subjects, that not from them, as such, is 
much to be apprehended, as yet. What 
events may arise in the army, how far the 
reluctance with which additional myriads 
led to distant graves may manifest itself by | 


action, we cannot presume to guess. Could | 


we confide in what is asserted, that the su- | 
perior generals of the French army complain, 
that the intelligent officers despond, that the 
Lest ag (who, by the bye, have been 


starving like the others) are become sulky, 
and that many of the ordinary soldiers have 
been worn out by privations, and have. laid 
down their arms, then we might indulge 
some of those gratulations which have been 
assiduously disseminated among the public. 
Part of this we believe; but much is, in our 
opinion, exaggeration. It will! be recollected 
het we have, in our previous articles, laid 
great stress on the nature of the country, in 
that part of Poland where the contending 
armies have lately been required to act: we 
learn further, from gur iussian correspon- 
dent, that the spring season of the year is 
the most sickly season ; that the native Poles 
suffer under the general occurrence of ague 
and fever; and that strangers are, as he ex- 
presses himself, ‘* knocked down by it ina 
Jew days, in the month of April.” "The fur- 
ther operations of the French army were 
therefore becoming daily more destructive ; 
and its efficient force diminishing, of course. 
The Russian army was exposed to the same 
calamity, and the result might have turned on 
the facility with which either army could 
supply its losses; not merely those by the 
sword, but+those by disease, } 


Under these. circumstances, Buonaparté 
has done right in removing his head-quarters 
to Berlin; and if the inhabitants of the Prus- 
sian states have really enjoyed that happiness 
under their old masters which some have af- 
firmed, their gratitude for past enjovments 
will prove a most distressing thorn in the side 
of the Emperor and King. 

If we withdraw our attention from the 
immediate scene of barbarous engagements, 
and hordes whose activity embarrasses the 
steadiest troops, to the shores of the Baltic, 
we find Stralsund not yet effectually besieged, 
though threatened : and it is understood that 
the most honourable behaviour of its mo- 
narch, in resisting the offers of Buonaparté, 
has been meritorious beyond conception, by 
those who are not fully informed of citcum- 
stances. We have our authority from very 
competent intellizence for saying, that every 
temptation which, in the contemplation of 
the Corsican, would warrant his Swedish 
Majesty’s secession from his professions, has 
been tried—bat in vain. 

Denmark still maintains her neutrality. 

Holland bas lost Curagoa, at the moment 
when she had {fitted out three of the best and 
largest frigates in her navy to reinforce and 
secure that colony: one of these is wrecked 
among our northern islands, and her people 
are prisoners; the fate of the others may 
possibly be determined by British cruisers. 

We have but little intelligence which can 
be relied on from other parts: that the Ruse 


' sians are making progress in Turkey is very 
8 


likely; that the Porte has declared wart 
against Britain we do not believe at present. 
Ausiria is quiet, as to action, restless as to 
prescience. Spain is no worse than before ; 
Portugal perhaps better, in as much’as her 
tranquillity is prolonged, and her trade un- 
affected. 

We are called now to direct our attention 
to concerns which more nearly, in some re- 
spects, aflect ourselves. H1s Masesty was 
THOUGHT FIT TO CHANGE HIS PUBLIC SER- 
vants. Itis, undoubtedly, the prerogative 
of the crown to call to office whosoever the 
chicf magistrate of the empire selects, with- 
out giving an account to any for this act, or 
without stating reasous of any kind for such 
a procedure; nevertheless, wien a whole 
ministry is dismissed, the cause of that dis- 
missal will be inquired after by the public, 
and, we believe, we may safely affirm, that 
less evil arises frony its being stifficiently un- 
derstood, than would attend either an entire 
concealment, or a partial disclosure of the 
motives. 

It is well known that the late Mr: Pitt. 
when in the plenitude of his power, proposed 
io the crown a measure designedly fvoura! te 
to the Catholies of Trelaud; but his Majesty 
differed in opiuiou {rom his servants ; did not 
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think the proposition was so indispensable for 


the public welfare as they did; and, more- | 


over, considered himself as bound by engage- 
ments contracted toward his people, in that 


solemn service which inaugurated him into | 
hee, which engagements the intended mea- 
This difference in jndg- | 


would violate. 


Political Periscope. 


» was felt by Mr. Pitt, and his coadjutors, | 


as a sufficient cause fer declining further ser- 
©: though we inckne to think that with 
this was combined an idea that their resigna- 
on would benefit their country in other re- 
speets also; and, indeed, a peace not long 
afierwards was-ellected. 

Since that period the Catholics remained 
unsatisfied ; but, it appeared to them that 
the accession to ofhce of a ministry, the 
members of which had formerly been their 
friends, was a favourable opportunity for 
éecting their claims to those privileges of 
which they had before been disappoinied. 
To mect their wishes, sewe of the servants 


of the crown, .as may be scen in our Parfla- | 


mentary History, proposed to open to Cathio- 
lics every rank and office in the army and 
navy. The Parliament of Ireland had, be- 
fore the Union, admitted Catholics to mesé 
wanks, but had reserved some few of thre 
higher degrees, from which they-continued 
exciuded. 


tecyd by the laws of Ireland, while in Ire- 


Bat Catholic officers, engaged in | 
such rank as was open to them, though pro- | 


dand, yet were not protected by the haws of | 


England, when in England, with their regi- 
ments, in the esrvice of the same Empire, 
though in another part of it. ‘Phis anonaly 
was felt as an impropriety, to say the least ; 
and if such a thing had happened as an infor- 
mation being laid against an ‘Lrish Catholic 
officer in England, for being in arms, Xe. 
the inupolitie discordance of the laws, in dif 
¥erent parts of the United Kingdom, would 
hhave been rendered sensible to the gro-sest in- 
telect. he cabivet Cesired to obviate this 
énequality, and the King gave his consent. 


Bar ik ay pears that the bill introduced to ef- | 


ican nothing, and sometimes every thing ; 


ond this excess wes neither the origina] inten- 
son of a part of the cabifet, nor consistent 


¥-ct this mtention did, in-reality, exceed it, | 
4y one ef these clauses, which sometimes | 


vith the origival Jigntim which his Majesty | 


owed the measure. 
“4, that what Mr. Patt had been un- 
him; and the n.inistry, finding 

‘he King inflexible, stopped the bill in its 
+ through the House of Commens, 

to relinquish thetr intention. 

the Panorama looks atten:ively all 
J at what is visible, yet it never pre- 
sevds, like the demon Asinodens, to take 
ott she reofs cf houses (or palaces), or to 
take awry ther walls, in oder to inspect 


It was net -to be 


ioétiect, should be eflecied by any who | 
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what passes within. We, therefore; cannot 
affirm, that (as in the case of Mr. Fox’s In- 
dia Bill) the King viewed this proposal in one 
light, and his Ministers in another: that the 
King understood it extended so far, but that 
really itextended further. ‘That the King felt 
serious difficulties at the first ‘starting of the 
matter, is frankly and publicly confessed, Ir, 
those of his servants whose duty it was to re- 
ceive his opinion; and that they supposed 
those difficulties were removed by subsequent 
explanations, we have no reason todeny. If 
any of them failed in communicating that 
clear, open, enlarged, and deinitive expla- 
nation ef the matter to the royal ear, which 
duty dictated, and which all must consider as 
desirable, they have paid the forfeit of such 
deficiency of explicitness by the loss of their 
places, and the oceasion of animadversion 
which they have given to the public. 

But, they go farther, and affirm that they 
were required to engaye under their signa- 
tures that the question of Catholic claims, 
should no more be agitated. ‘To this they 
objected ; conceiving that events might arise 
which would render such engagements # 
legal, extremely tuconvenient; and, probably 
too, feeling something more than tendermess 
at the implication wich they could not but 
apprehend, was couched under this proposal 
Unwilling to give this pledge, his Majesty 
commanded the opinion of some of his 
former friends, and the issne has been a 
change in the immediate servants of the 
crown, as we have already observed, much 
nore extensive than was at first expected, it 
being conjectured that those Ministers who, 
ia the cabinet, had only half advised the 
measure, would have retained their situations, 
or others, as might be settled. We have only 
room to add, that, on ‘Thursday, March 20, 
the following had the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty, upou their several 
appoimtments and kissed hands 

“arl Camden, upon lis being declared Pie- 
sident of the Council. 

Mulsrave, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Charles Somerset, joint Paymaster oF 
the Forces. 

Earl Chichester, a Postmaster General. 

Farl Bathurst, Master of the Mint and 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Robert Duidas Sanders, President .of 
the Boaid of Controul. 

Mr. Long, joint Paymaster of the Forees. 

Lord Lovaine, Member of the India Board. 

Mr. Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Commercial Opinion. 

Since our last, the tutercourse of this coun- 
try with Holland is less restrained ; passes are 
more readily granted to neutral ships. A ze- 
markable instance of the power of trade, isa late 
perurssion of the King of Great Britain, coun- 
tersigned by the King of Spain, fora British fri- 
gate to ship agnillion of dollars at Vera Cruz 
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BANKRUPTS. 

Jan. 24. W. Grove, of the Poultry, london, haberdasher. 

J. Spencer, late of Taplow Mill, m the county of Bucks, 
miller, dealer awd chapman. 

J. Galloway, of Brook-street, Holborn, in the county of 
Middlesex, engineer tool and lath maker, dealer and 
chapman. 

‘T. Wiicocks, of Orchard-street, Westminster, m the coun- 
tv of Middlesex, dealer and chapman. a 

T. Wood, of the erty of Hereford, statuary, builder, dealer 

J, Kershaw, of Shaw Chapel, in the patish of Prestwich- 
cum Oldham, in the county of Lancaster, cotton manu- 
facturer, dealer and chapman. 

TY. Robinson and M. Kobinson, late of Kirkby Stephen, in 
the county of Westmoreland, liquor merchants, dealers, 
chapimnen, and co-partners. 

W. Handley, of Beverley, in the county of York, curricr 
and leather cutter. 

J. Lockhart Barnard, formerly of Shorter’s Court, Throg- 
morton-street, in the city of London, late of Russeli- 

square, in the county of Middlesex, and now in custody 

at the Warden of his Majesty’s prison ot the Fleet, stock 
broker, dealer and chapman. 

R. Morley, of Old-street road, in the parish of St. Leonard 
Shoreditch, in the county of Middlesex, money-scrive- 
ner, dealer and chapman. 

W. Morton, of Lancaster, in the county of Lancaster, 
corn dealer, flour merchant, dealer and chapman. 

J. Unsworth, of Manchester, im the county of Lancaster, 
perfumer, dealer and chapman. ; 

W. Richardson, of Wrotham, in the county of Kent, inn- 
keeper, dealer aud chapman. j 

M. Armittage, of Altham-Mills, near Blackburn, in the 
county of Lancaster, miller, dealer and chapman. : 

J. Niblett, of Bowbridge, in the parish of Rodborough, in 
the county of Gloucester, clothier. 

J. Brown, now or late of Liverpool, in the county of Lan- 
caster, draper, dealer and chapman. 

E. Newbury, of Old Broud-street, in the city of London, 
bui der, dealer and chapman. f 

J. Mortis, late of Union-street, Bond-street, in the county 
of Middlesex, boot and shoe-maker, dealer and chapmen 

Jan. 27. D. Brake, of Nether Compton, in the county of 
Dorset, flax dealer, dealer and chapman. 

J, Hall, of Stafford, in the county of Staflord, mercer, 
dealer and chapman. 

G. Whitaker, of Siint Columb, in the county of Cornwall, 
linen-draper, dealer and chapman. 

H. Squire, of the city of Excter, ironmonger, dealer and 
chapman. 

T. Lawson, of Lancaster, in the county of Lancaster, gro- 
cer, spirit merchant, dealer amd chapman. 

8. Parkiss, now or late of Acton green, in the county of 
Middlesex, carpenter, dealer and chapman. 

J. Lovell, now or late of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, pin manufacturer. 

J. Bitrens, of the parish of Bitton, in the county of 
Gloucester, master, dealer and chapman. 

J. R. Wilkinson, of ‘Threc-oak-lane, Horsicy-own, in the 
couuty of Surrey, ceoper and hoop-bender, deaicr and 
chapman. 

J. Mair, of Fenchurch-buildings, im the city of London, 
insurance- broke r, deaier and chapman. 

Jan. 31. W. Ogilvy the younger, G. MyIne, and J. Chal- 
iners, of Jeftrey’s-squaré, Loudon, merchants. 

G. Reyno ds, of Back-lauc, Shadwell, in the county of 
Middicsex. cow-keeper, dealer aud chapman. 

N, Chamberlain, of Fiect-street, in the city of Loudon, 
druggist. 

A. Biyshaw, of North Walsham. in the county of Norfoik, 
shopkeeper, dealer and chapman. afi 
A. Haves, of Lancaster, in the county of Lancaster, spitit- 

merchant, stutioner, dealer «od chapasan, 

H. Fox, of the town of Kuigstov upon-Hull, in the coun- 
ty of the same town, clock and watch maker. 

J, Ward, of Banbur,, in the county of Oxtord, dycr, dealer 
and chapman. 

FE. Greeus il, of Stourport, in the hamict of Lower Mitron, 
in the parish of Kidermiuster. in the county of Worces- 
ter, coal incrchant, dealer and chypman. 

S. Hensley, late of Liverpool, iu the county of Landaster, 
merchant, deaicr and chapinan. 

Se:f, late of the city of Bath, in the county of Somcr- 

t, mercer and draper, dealer and chapman, — 

L. Lister, of Sheerness, ia the Isle of Sheppy, in the coua- 
ty of Kent, shove. maker and slop-seiler. 

Ge Rolfey aud R, Swinton, lite of Great St. Helen's, in 
the city of London, merchants and shipping ayents. 

J, ‘Whitehead, of Chureti-street, in the parish ct Christ- 
Church, in the conuty of Surrey, hat manniacturer. 

R. of Bamber-brdge, in the ecugty of Laycauster, 
ectton-mannficturer, and chapman. 

Fo. 3. W, Thoraiy, of At ington, in the county of Ches- 

ter, carner, dealer and 
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J. Page, of Needham market, in the county of Suff#k, gro- 
cer, drapet, dealer and chapman. 

R. Fowler, of Moriimer-street, Cavendish-square, in the 
connty of Middlesex, upholder, dealer and chapinan. 

W. F. Brown, now or lute of Birk’s- mill, near Sedbergh, im 
the county of York, cotton spinner, dealer and chapman 

J. James, of the town of Stattord, in the county of Stafford, 
grocer, dealer and chapman. 

J. storey Pritchird, of Wigmore-street, in the parish of St. 
Mary-la-bonue, in the county of Middlesex, grocer and 
coutectioner, 

of Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, tea- 

ealer. 


Feb. 7. T. Leach, late of Grace’s-alley, Wellclose-square, 
in the parish of St. Mary, Whitechape!, in the county of 
Middlesex, haberd isher, dealer aud chapman. 

J. Dennison, late of Queen-street, Oxford-street, in the 
county of Middicsex, carcase-butcher, dealer and chap- 
man. 

J. Dove, now or late of Newmarket, in the county of suf- 
folk, grocer, dealer and chapman. 

J. Shakeshaft, the younger, of Wide-gate-street, Bishops- 
gate-street, London, dealer ard chapinan. 

+ Saunders, now or iate of Duke-street, St. George’s- 
fields, in the county of Surrey, borse-desler, dealer amd 
chapman. 

D. Johnston, of Brown-street, in the p»rish of St, George, 
Hanover-squate, in the county of Middlesex, smith, deal- 
er and chapman. 

J. iddingtou and J. Grosvenor, both of Montague-street, 
in the couaty of Middlesex, builders. 

'T. Brodbelt, of Boltun-le-Moors, in the county of Lancas- 
ter, muslin and cotton-manufacturer, dealer and chup- 
man, 

T. Green, of Great Union-street, in the county of the 
town of Kinyston-upoo-Hall, dealer and chapman. 

J. Whiteiey, of the borcugh of Plymouth, in the county of 
Devon, merchant, dealer and chapman. 

EB. Bairstow, now or late of Manchester, in the county of 
Lancaster, factor, dealer and chapman. 

J. steel, date of stockpert, in the county of Chester, but 
now of East Retford, 1a, the couoty of Nottingham, check 
matiufacturer, dealer and chapman. 

J. Eamer, of Preston, in. the county of Lancaster, cotten- 
spinner, dealer and chapman 

W. W. Deschamps, B. 8. Morgan and P. M’faggart, of 
Suffolk-lane, London, merchants, dealers and chapmen. 

W. Dowiand, of the borouh of Devizes, in the county of 
Wilts. draper, saicsman, dealer and chapman. 

Cc. ee of Croyuon, in the county of Surrey, horse 
ceuler,. 

R. G. Braint, of the Minories, in the city of Londen, 
butcher. 

J. Woof, of Ryder's-court, in the parish of St. Ann, Soho, 
in the county of Middlesex, glover and leather-seller, 
dealer and chapman. 

R. Hammond, of Myton, in the county of the town of 
Kingston-upon-Huil, druggist, deaicr and chayman. 

J. Senior, of Broad-court, Drnry-!me, in the county of 
Middlesex, money-scrivencr, dealer and chapman. 

B. Mountiort, late cf Walsall, in tue county of stafford, 
milier and urecer, 

Feb. 10. T. Tuplin, late of Great Grimsby, in the coun- 

of Lia cOin, coa!-merchant, dealer and chspman. 

T. Witkins the younger, of St. Alban’s, in the county cf 
Hertford, borse-deaier 

J. Battens, late of the paris of Bitton, in the county of 
Gloucester, malster, dc aler and chapman, 

M. Batt, late of the paris: of st. Philip aud Jacob, in the 
county of Gloucester, malster. 

J. Cook, of the city of Gloucester, wine-merchant. 

J. Frankis, late of the Haniet of Hicclecote, within the 
Parish of Churchdown, in the county of Gioucester, 
dealer and chopman. 

R. ‘Vaurui and J, Barron, late of Walbrook 
Mansiou-l 
housemer 


near the 

ouse, in the city London, Mavcbester wares 

1, deaiers, and co-partners im trade. 

N. Isivs Butler, of Painswick, wa the county of Gloucester, 
aud B. Butler, of the same piace; clothiers, dealers, 
chapmen, and cc-partners, 

J. Vode, of Berwith upon Tweed, ship-builder, timber- 
mercbant, dealer and ¢ lapman. 

M. Medford, of the New City Chambers, in the city of 
Loudon, broker, dealer and chap man. ° 

J. Prior, of Princes-street, Spitulicids, in the county of 
Middlesex, drysattcr, dewler and cbepman. 

J. Dobson, of Ketclife-highway, in the county of Middic. 

sex, linen draper, deaier and chapman. 


Feb. 14. J. Dutton, of: Levenshnline, in the parish cf 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, fustian and ¢u- 
livo manuiacturcr, aod chepman. 

FP. Chinnety, ef Cranbourn-passaue, Leicester square, in 
the county of Middesca, dealer and chap- 
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aling and L. Crean, late’ of Gadfrey-ceurt, Milk - 
street, in the citv of London, wholesale drapers, dealct 

3. Tyrrel, of Maidstone, in the county of Kent, ironmon 
ger, dealer and chapmat. 

T. Clark, of Chatham, m the county of Kent, corn dealer 
and chapman. 

MP. Everall, now or late of Tenbury, in the county of 
Worcester, plumber and ylaziet, dealer and chapma®. 
W. Osier, of Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, ba- 

ker, dealer and chapman. ; : ‘ 

A. Young and J. Bacon, of St. Mary ati}, m the city of 
Eondon, merchants, brokers, dealess and chapmen. 

W. Monk, of Parboid, in the county of Larcuster, lime- 
borner. 

¢. Fletcher, of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, china- 
man, dealer and chapman. 

G. Blunt and J. Mouat, of Little Carter-lane, Doctor’s- 
commons, in the city of London, wholesale-grocers, 
dealers and chapmen. 

Feb. 17. J. Travis and R. Travis, both of Prestwich. in 
the county of Lancaster, bleachers, dealers and chap- 


aren. 

W. Coombe, late of Queen-street, Cheapside, in the city 
of London, warehouseman, dealer And chapman. | 

‘W. Pope, of the parish of Westbury-tipon-Severn, in the 
county of Gloncester, dealer in pigs, dealer aud chap- 
man. 

R. Heslop, of Chiswell-street, near Finsbury-square, in 
the county of Middlesex, pajuter and glazier, dealer ahd 
ebapman. 

J. West, of Richmond, in the county of Surrey, breeches- 
maker and e@love~, dealer and chapman. 

W. J. Lugg, of the city of Worcester, baker. 

J, Gaymer, of Mistley, in the county of Essex, corn-mer- 
chant, dealer and chapman. 

3. Stone and P. Custance, of Great Yarmouth, in the 
county of Norfolk, shipwrights. 


J. Wild and W. Wild, of Stockport, in the county of | 


Chester, cetton-spinners, dealers and chapmen. 

F. Twigden Waiker, ef Liverpool, in tlhe county of Lap- 
caster, merchant. 

R. Powles, of Nag’s Head-court, Gracechurch-street, in 
the city of Lohdon, werchant. 

3. Hurry, of Nag’s Head-court, Gracechurch-street, city of 
London, merchant. 

J. Hamilten, of Newgate-strect, London, lnen-draper, 
deater and chapman, 

J. Burghall, of Great Surrev-street, Blackfriars-road, ir the 
county of Surrey, checsemonger, dealer aud chapman. 
Eyad Banks, of Baimber.bridge, in the county of Lancaster 

cotton manufacturer, deaicr and chapman. 

E. Price otherwise A, Spence, late of Leeds, in the county 
York, merchant, deaier app chapmau. 

4. Stephens, of Reading, in the county of Berks, grocer, 

dealer and chapman. 

R. Tomlinson, of Leck, inthe county of Stafford, linen- 
egaper, dealer and chapman. 

G. Parkinson, of the city of London, wareliouseman, mus- 

Jin manufacturer, dealer and chapman. 

Feb. 21. Ray Whalley, late of Cullum-street, 
Fenchurch-street, London, brandy-merchant, 
dealer and ehapman, 

G. Pritchard, late of St, Paul’s church-yard, Lon- 

don, chimaiman, dealerand chapman. 
G. Perring. of Pitfield-street_ Hoxton, in the coun- 
_ty of Middlesex, upholsterer. 

T. Tite, of Daventry, in the county of Northamp- 
ton. auctioneer and liquor-merchant dealer and 
chapman, 


G. Perry, of Liverpool}, in the county of Lancaster, | 


marb'e meichant, deater and chapman. 


J. WH. Smith, of Water. ee, Tower street, in the | 


city of London, wine and spirit broker 
H. Newport, ot Villier’s street Strand, in the 


county of Middlesex, cabinet-niuker, uphold- | 


sterer, dea er and chapman, 

J. Fie'd, of Old street Road, in the county of Mid- 
djesex, carpeyter and undertuker, dealer and 
chapman, 

G. Burgess late of Whitecross-street, in the eoun- 
tv ot Middlesex, a'¢ and table beer brewer, but 
wow of Wood sirect, in the city pf London, 
Warehou:cinan, 
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T. Eyles, of Esthow, in the county of Bedford, 
burcher and victualler. 

J. Cause, now or late of Great Wakering, in the 
county of Essex, shopkeeper. 

R. Trougitton and J. Andrews. of Cooper’s-row 
Crutched-Friars, London, wine merchants. 

J. Ayres, of Amersham, otherwise Agmondesham 
in the county of Bucks, butterman. 

W. Garner, late of ‘Thetford, ia the county of 
Norfolk, merchant. 

J. Atkinson, of Birmingham, in the county o 
Warwick, iron founder 

W. Surman aud E. Ford, late of Cheltenham, in 
the county of Gloucester, linen-drapers. 

H. Mew, of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, and 
county of Southampton, shopkeeper. 

J. Thuillier, fate of the parish of St. Leonard: in 
the county of Devon, meichant and ¢ctton ma- 
nufacturer. 

Feb, 24. J. Bingley, of Upper John-sircet, in the 
parish of St. Pancras, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Statuary and mason. 

W. G. Johuson and J. Wiltshire, of Huntingdon, 
in the county of Huntingdon, drapers. 

W. Lance, late of Abingdon, and now of Grove, 
in the county of Berks, wool-stapler. 


| W. Woods, of Liverpool, in the county of Lancas- 


ter, stone-mason. 
J. Worrall, of Maachester, in the county of Lan-, 
caster, silk-dresser and dyer. 


| Feb. 28. W. Traynor, of Jermyn street, in the 


parish of St. James, Westminster, in the coun- 
ty of Middlcsex, tailor. 

H. Binden, of Thornbury, in the county of Glou- 
cester, bacon factor. 

W. Edge, of Salford, in the county of Lancaster, 
brewer. 

T. Dally, of the city of Chichester, linen-draper. 

T. Brayshaw, of the city of York, grocer and tal- 
Jow chandler. 

J. Boge, of Hemmingby, in the county of Linco!n 
jobber. 

J. Purbrick, late of Fairford, in the county of 
Gloucester, chapman. 

I. M. Tijou, late of Mitre court, Fleet-street, in 
the city of London, vintner. : 

G. Bromley, of Chandler-street, in the parish of 
St. George, Hanover-square, in the county of © 
Midd!esex, grocer. 

H. Scott, of Hinckley, in the county of Leicester, 
hosier. 

R, Smith, of Ashbore, in the county of Derby, 
stationer. 

W. Ingledew, of Leeds, in the county of York 
starch-maker. 

J. Claughton, of Love-lane, in the parish of St, 
Mary, Rotherhithe, in the county of Surrey, 
shiprigger. 


| J. Hill,of Rotherhithe, in the county of Surrey, 


merchant. 
G. Gregory, late of Compton street, Soho, cheese- 
monger, 
CERTIFICATES. 

Jan. 20, T, Hall, late of Dudley, in the county of Worces- 
ter, tailor, dealer gud chapman. W. Rouse, of the city 
of Worcester, siiversmith and jeweller, dealer and chap- 
man. © Holden, of Clithero, in the connty of Laucass 
ter, 2alico-manvfactnrer, dealer and chapman. 8. Metz 
late of Saint Marv Axe, in the city of London, merchant, 

Jan. 24, J. Wright, of Leadcunali-market, an the city Oy 
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tondon, butcher. G. Field, of the city of Bath, in the 
county of Somerset, hatter, hosier, dealer and chapman, 
R. Lewis, now or late of Manchester, in the county of 
I ancaster, corn and flour dealer and chapman. J. Leca- 
ham of Matlock, in the county of Derby, ipakec per, 
de aler and chapman, RK. Richards, of Mill-lane. Tooley 
street, Southwark, in the county of Surrey, cyder-mer- 
chant, desler and chapman. J. Wright, of Matlock, in 
the county of Derby, butcher, dealer anud.chapman. 
Browne; of Newman-stfeet, Oxford-streety mn the county 
uf Middlesex, tailor, ¢valer and chapman, 

Jan. 27. W. Wicks, late of Middie-row, Holborn, in the 
“county Of Middlesex, haberdasher, dealer and chapman, 
C Williams, the elder, of Turnham Green, in the pa- 
rish of Chiswick, in the county of Middlesex, butcher, 

razier, dealer and chapman. J. Shoolbred, of Mark- 
lane London, merchant, dealer and chapman. W. 
Wilhams, of Mark-lane, London, mere‘ianr, dealer ana 
chapman. J, Prekiing and W. Walker, late of Nichoias 
Jane London, ship and insurance brokers, dealers and 
ypmien. J. Dibbie, late of Great M ry-la-benve street 
in the parish of St. Mary-la-bonne, in the counly of 
Middiesex, cheesemonger, and chapman. J. Ab- 
salom, late of Maiden-lane, Covent Garden, but now of 
Lisic-street, Leicester-square, in the county of Middlesex 
straw-hat-manufacturer. 

J. Camp, of New Store-street, in the parish of St. 

Giles in-the-Fie ds, in the county of Middlesex 
arpenter, dealer and chapman. J. Edwards, 
of Liverpool, in the county of Lancaster, mer- 
chant, dealer and chapman. J. Smethurst and 
J. Mangnall, of Bolon, in the county of Lan- 
caster, dimity and quilting manufacturers, deal- 
ers and chapmen. J. Dyson, ot ‘Tottenham, 
in the county of Middlesex, gardener, dealer and 
chapman. 

Jan.31. Hodgson Braithwaite, of Askew, in the 
parish of Bedale, in the county of York, maist- 
erand common brewer. W. Cory, of Leaden- 
hall-street. in the city of London, cheesemon- 
ger. R. Waiton, late of the Island ot Guern- 
sey, merchant. J. Faulkener, of Maccleseld, 
in the county of Chester, drugzist and grocer, 

dealer and chapman. A. Wallace and J, Pugh 
of Lower Thames-street, in the city of London, 

slopsellers, dealers and chapmen. G_ Black- 
burne, of the city of London, insurance broker, 
dealer and chapman, C. Moody, of Longtown 
in the county of Cumberland, dealer and chap- 
man. J O'Hara, late of Great Newport street, 
Westminster, linen d.aper, dealer and chap 
man. 

Feb. 3, P. Statham the younger, late of Manches- 

H "hare 
ter, in the county of Lancaster, dealer and chap 
man. R. Worledge, of Great St. Helen's, in 
the citv of London, corn factor, dealer and 
chapman, TT. Simpson, now or late ot Stokes- 
ley, in the county of York, banker. 

Feb. 7. J. Gregory, of Wolveyhampton, in the 
county of Stafford, soap-maker, grocer, dealer 
and chapman. W. Ord, of Fenchurch-street, 
London, wine and brandy-merchant. W.. -Mer- 
cer, of Mile-end, in the parish o° St. Dunstan 
Stebonheath, otherwise Stepney, in the county 
Middlesex, horse dealer and chapman. A. Sin- 
clair, of Castle-court, Birchin-lane, in the city 
of London, merchant and insurance-broker, 
dealer and chapman, C. Bateman, of Derby, 

aler Pp 
in the county of Derby, moncy-scrivener. 7. 
Baker, late of Bridgewater, in the county of So- 
merset, jodber of cattle, dealer ond chapman. 
W. Webb, late of Westminster bridge road, in 
the county of Surrey, coal merchaut, dealer and 
chapman. 

Feb, 10. C. Clements, of Dagenham, Essex, po- 
tatoe merchant, dealer and chapman. 


G. Ainsworth, of Warrircton, in the county R 
Lancaster, wire drawer. J, Underhill, of Bar- 
bican, in the city of London, straw-hat miane- 
facturer, dealer and chapman. 


Feb, 14. W. FEludson, late of Whaley, in the 


county of Chester. innk eper, dealer and chap- 
man. H. Thurpp, late of Highgate, in the 
county of Middtesex, and of the New Corn 
Exchange,, London, corn and seed factor, dealer 
and chapman. J. Millar, of Liverpool, in the 
county of Lancaster, merehant, dealer and 
chapman, W. Crane, of Brydges-street, Covent 
garden, mm the county of Middlesex, clreesc- 
monger. J. Smith, ot the Hill in Upperthone, 
in the parish of Almonebury, in the county of 
York, clothier, dealer and chapman, ‘T. 1, 
Holt, ot No. 194, Strand in the conaty of Mid- 
diesex, printer aed publisher, dealer and chap- 
man, G. A, Child, late of the city of Bristol, 
scrivener, dealer and chapman. T. B. Nott, 
late of Corse, in the county of Glouvester, mo- 
nev scrivener. R. Lewis and J. Darvell late of 
}folborn, in the courity of Middlesex, mercers, 
dealers and chapmen. A. Ross and J. Osilvi 
late of Argyll-street, in the county of Middle- 
Sex, arnty agents, bankers, dealers and chap- 
men, 


Feb. 17. R. Jones, of Sheffielc. in the county of 


York, linen-draper, dealer and chapman. “W. 
Warcup, of Camden-pkace, Islington green, m 
the parish of St. Mary, Islington, in the county 
of Middlesex, breker, F. Burlton, of Sheer- 
ness, in the county of Kent, slop-seller, navy 
agent, dealer and chapman. R. Farr, of Woon- 
ton, in the county of Hereford, timber mer- 
chant. K. f. Sanders, of Enfield Chace, in 
the county of Middlesex, grazier, dealer and 
chapman, 


Feb. 21. J. Percy, of Liverpool, in the county of 


Lancaster, back-maker, dea'er and chapman, 

J. Gardiner, late of Clement’s-lane, Lombard- 

street, in the city of London, and of Saville- 

place, Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, hop- 

tnerchant, brewer, and secedsman. J. Smich, 

now of late of Ridings in Wooldale, inthe pas- 
tish of Kirkburton, in the county of York, clo- 

thier, dealer and chapman. J. Rowland, of 
Greystoke-place, Fetter-lane, in the city of 
London, carpenter. 


Feb. 21. ‘TV. Bramhail, of Moselev, in th parish 


of Ashton under Lime, in the county of bancas 
ter, cocton-spinner, dealer and chapman. 


Feb. as. L. Lucy, ot Liverpool, in the county 


of Lancaster, merchant, porter, dealer and 
chapman. W. Ba dwin, late of Wigan, in the 
county ot Lancaster, serivener. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDE 


Jan.24. J. Smith and Es Meredith, of Black- 


moor street, near Drury lane, in the county of 
Middlesex, linen-d = dealers and chapmen 


J. Steel, lace of Stockport, in the county of Ches. 


tes, but now of kast Retford, in the county of 
Nottingham, check manufacturer, dealer and 
chapman. 


Feb. tu. F, Searle the elder, and F Searle the 


younger, of Newman suet, Oxtord-street, in 
the county of Middiesex, wholesale grocers, 
dea ers and chapmen, 


Feb. 14. T. Clatke, late of Lambourn, in the 


county vi Ess. x, cowkeeper, deale 
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PRICE OF 

Smithfield, per stone of 8:b. to sink the offal. 
Beet. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. 
Feb. 27 5s. 4d. 5s. 6d. 7s. 4d. 6s. Od. Os. Od. 
Ma. 6 56 58 6060 00 
35454 62 6 
2 54 56 60 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the c 

6 


0 0 
0 0 
case. 


0 
8 
car 
0 
0 
0 
8 


5 
th 
6 
6 
5 
Whitechape}. 
Hay. Straw. 
Feb. 27 £5 3 ‘0 £3 

Mar. 6 5 00 
3 

@ §loo 3180 

PRICE OF HOPS. 

Bags Pockets. 

Kent £4 10 to £5 16} Kent #5 0 £610 

Sussex 4 10 5 6] Sussex 4 15 6 0 

Essex 410 5 6] Farn. 8 9 

PRICE OF LEATHE 

Butts, 50 to 56ib. each 234d 

Dressing Hides 184 

Crop Hides for cutting 234 

Fiat Ordinary 20 

Calf Skins, 30 to 4olb. per nee ag perlb. 42 
Ditto 50to7o — 40 

Tatrow,* London average per stone 
of Sib. 3s. 6d. 
Soap, yellow, 78s.; mottied, 88s.; curd, 92s. 

Candles, per dozen, 10s. 6d.; mou!ds, 31s. Gd, 

COALS IN TUE RIVER. 
Sunderland. Newcastle, 
Feb. 23 36s. Od. to 42s. Od. 36s. G7. to 48s. 3 
Mar. 2 419 42 9 38 0 48 3 
9 370 00 42 0 49 6 
16 463 0 0 48 0 52 6 
Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
PRICE OF BREAD. 

Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 
4s. 3d. Qs. Jad. Is. 
43 2h 1 0} 
43 1 9} 
4 2 21 1 


Those marked thus. or ase taken at the highest 
Price of the market. 


d. 


Feb. 26 
Mar. 5 
12 
19 


LONDON WEEKLY RETURNS OF WHEAT, 
Feb. 14 4496 quarters. Average 768. 04d. 
21 6075 | 

28 4058 24 
7403 9 


51,630 sa ae 
11,317 
12,282 
1,111 


Average 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Height 


Night. 
of Barom, 


Noon 
1 o'clock. 


8 o'clock 

11 o'clock 
by Leslic’s 
Hygrom. 


Morning. 


Cloudy 
Small Rain 
Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Show.of snow 
Fair 


Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 

Fair 

Snow at night 
Show.of snow 
Fair 

Stm. of snow 
Stm., of snow 
Stm. of snow 
Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Stm. of snow 
Cloudy 

Fair 
Showery 
Fair 

Fair 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 


March 6. 
36-7—2 u. 
55-10 
11-10—2 u. 
04-10-24 u. 
u. 13 
j24-10 live 
124-14 
1294 elfect. 


February 27. | 
.36-7—2 u. 
135-10 
11-l2—2u. 
(34: 10—24 
12g-11—2+ u. 
24 1D live 
24-14 
14 
139} effect. 
394 effect. 


Amsterdant 
Ditto at sight 
Rotterdam, c. f. 
Hamburgh 
Altona 
Paris 
Ditto 2 us. 
Bonleaux 
Cadiz 
Madrid 
Balboa 
keghdrn 
Naples 
Genoa 
Venice, 2. 
Liston 
Operto 

Sia 


145 liv. pic. 
2 ditto inéff. 52 ditto 
nats 


36-9—2 Us 
36 


u. 
134-20—25 u. 
u. 
(24-40 liv. 
24-14 
(24-14, 
efiect 
1394 eflect 

4v 

145 liv. pics 
52 ditte 


PRICES 
fareh 20 


OF BULLION. 
March 13. 


| 


Halland, 54p.er. | 


Portugal gold in 


coin and bars 


Doubloons 


New dollars — 0 5 
Silverin bars— 
New Louis, each 
Agioon Bank of 


| 
4 | 
j | M 
M 
| 27 — — — 7o 6 
| Mar. 6 & 
| 
| | | ha 
| 
{ Di 
Be 
Feb. 
| 21139 47} 42 |29,76| 25 Po 
22| 46 | 48 | 46 267 | br 
23 | 37 | 47] 35 985 | 24 Ya 
24 | 30 46 390 | 27 
25 | 53; 55 | 26 954 | 16 Af 
26 | 37 | 40 | 32 385 | 28 
27 | 28 30 | 30,00} B, 
28 | 32, 38} 32 42) 9 
Mar.| | 
1 | 32 | 39 | 33 294) 7 
2 | 33 | 42! 39 5 = 
| 41 | 39 8 
4 | 37) 42 | 25 | 29,86, 7 
5 | 25 33 | 25 982) 19 
| 6 | 25 | 37 | $2 | 16 Bas 
} 7 | 32 32 995 | 10 Bra 
6 | 38 | 46 | 35 79) 9 
i 10 | 32 | 36 | 33 30,00 | 0 I 
11 | 33 | 38 | 34 210) 0 Cox 
12 | 33 | g9 | 35 924 16 I 
4 13 | 86 | 44 91d | 21 Cof 
14 34 38 | 32 901; 5 
| 33 | 40 | 28 29,95 7 Cott 
16 | 28 | 37 | 35 10 
18 | 40) 50 | 34 330 19 
19 | 33 | 48|35| 22 Car 
20 | 38 | 50 | 40 |30,00| 41 Dea 
D 
| 
| 
| 30 co 
34 10—24u. > 
24-14 wa D 
2414 
394 effect. oo_ 
394 etiect. 394 eficet. ivo Sa Herr 
384 384 | Di 
9} 494 195 
t) 40 | D, 
i 45 liv. pic. | ken, 
52 ditto Di 
103 63 Di 
63 63 
wad 
i D; 


snow 


night 
snow 


snow 
snow 
snow 


IN. 


Agioon Bank of 


Halland, 54p.c¢ 


Lonpown Premiums or Insurance, 20t 


Madras ‘and China, out and home ......12 gs. 
Bengal or Chin: ig 
Senegambia 


Windward and Leeward I: lands ret. 
Whale-fishery and back ........ 20 es. 

Uuired States ot America 3 es. 


? 


Smyrna, Constantin. 


‘e, Genoa, Li “horn, N uples 


Lisbon and Oporto 7 gs. tet. 3 
Bremen and Hambro’.............. 

Ralue, Lebaw, and Pete ‘sburgh 

Carron, Leith, Perth, and Aberdeen aoe 2 gs. 
Dublin, Cork, aterf ord,and Newry \ 
Belfast and Londonderry ....... fe 
Poole, Exeter, Dartax Plym. Falm. ... 2 gs. 


Bristol, Chester, and Liverpool. .... ..... 2 gs. 
¥ Lynn, Tull and Neweastle 1 y. 
London, Bristol, and Liverpool. 
Africa, and thence to Place Sale in ? 
West-India or America ........ .. 
Bristol fo Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, 
Bristol, L»verpool, Dublin, and Cork. 


20 as. 


h Marcn, 1807, 


Windw. and Leeward Isl...... jweree 6 gs. ret. 4 
8 gs. tet. 4 
United States of America 
Mediterranean 18 gs. ret. 
Lisbon and Oporto ....... 7 gs. ret. 3 
Poole & xeter Plymouth, 
Newfoundland . ret + 
Dublin to Liverpool and Chester ........ 20s. 


Boston, New-York, and Philadelphia .. 5 gs. 
Newyoundland to Jamaica, W. & L.. gs. 
ates 15 5 gs. ret. 5 


Bay of Honduras ‘harles-Town, ? 


Philadelphia, and New-York 10 gx 
Englund or Ireland ............. 
Aoncicato Lond. Brist. Dubl.... We 


Windward and Leeward INands. 
London, Bristol, Dublin, and ? 
Tslands to New-York or Philadel: phia, 1@ gs. 
Africa lo Windward and Leeward 1 


10 gs. ret. 


Islands or America 
Eost-Indies to London. ......... 15 gs. 
St. Helena to London .............. & gs. ret. 
Canada to Jondon. 42 gs. ret. 6 


Baltic to Liverp. Cork, and D wblin, ..... .12¢s. 


Gags. ret. 3 | Rigaand Prussian Ports to London ...8 gs. 
Current Prrees or Mercnanprze, 2¢ oth Manca, “1807, 
Araerican pot-ash,percwt.£3 3 Oto£3 12 Logwood chips 14,190 0 1600 
0 4 ® | Madder, Dutch crop, cwt. 410 0 5 8 O 
2 0 215 | Mahogany -————ft. 0 1 0 2 5 
Cofiac ....gal. O18 O 1 Oak plank, Dantz. —last 1k 12 0 @ 
itto Spanish .. ... @17 01 Ditto American — mone. 
Camphire, refined... 5 I 0 5 3, Oil, Lucea,—d5 gal. jar 12 313 
Ditto unrefinedcwt. 14 10 0 21 0 0 | Dittospermaceti—ton 65 9 0 70 0 @ 
Ditto mast-India’ .. O 5 3 0 6 6; Ditto Florence, chest 2 7 29 
itto ordinary .... 1 »> 9 O wicksilver 8 3 ou & 
Cotton-wool, Surinam, tb. 8 Raisins, bloom ——ewt. 5 0 6 6 
Smyrna... itto East-ladia————_ none. 
Ditto East-India.. O 0 11 0 2 6} Rum, Jamaica ——eal. O 3. 6 04 & 
Currants, ....cwt. 310 0 43.0] Ditto Le 2 og 
Deals, Dantz... .. 115 90 1 1% Saltpeu ndia,cwr. 2 16 O 217 @ 
Ditto Petersburch . @ 3 0 O 3 10-0 9.10.8 
Ste tockholm 39 © 0 AL GO O | ‘Thrown-silk, Italian, Ib. 1:12 0 0 
ivell | itto 116 O 119 
Flax,  Riga.. «ton 72 © | Ditto .novi Li6 0 20 6 
Ditto Pete rsburgh cCrganzine 1 9 O 118 
Gulls, 7 urkey. 5 2 @ 6 | Tar, Stockhel: 1 7 6 
Geneva, Hollands 1 ‘Tin in blocks ——ewr. 6.3 0 
Ditto English...... 3 0 12 0'| Tobacco, Maryl. ——Ib. 0 0 4 tes 
Gam Arabic, Turk ey, Cwt. O © 0 0| Ditto 0 0 4 0 le 
Ditto Sandrach ...... fi Whale-fins -—ton 14 0 @ @ 
Ditto Tragacanth .... 20 0 0 22 0 0 | Red port——————pipe 900 100 
bum Seneca...... cwt. 6 5 O 6 10-6 | 87 ® c 
Hemp, Riga........ton 68 10 0O 0-00! Ma tira O 120 @ 
Dit Petersburgh .... 60 0 O 0 O & Sherry 92 0 0 0 @ 
ndigo, Carrace. 1b. 0 5 0 13 | Mountain 78 ‘ 
5 ) | Vidonia hogs. 75 0 0 78 0 @ 
Wn, British, bars, ton 18 0 O 19 0 O | Cale avella ————-pine 84 6 0 95 0 O 
Ditto Swedish ...... 28 0 0 0 0 O | Clarct——————hogs. 70 0 © 90 0 0 
Archi angel——— 29 00 2600} Ditto Ttussia, whites —~ 24) 
pigs 359 0 0 0 6} Dito —- - yellow— 2 O 
on 37 Vax, 19 G15 @ 
Ditto 9 0 55 0 O 
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Bank Stock. 


Cent. 
Reduced. 

3 p. Cent. 
Consols. 


4p. Cents 
} 


< 


$30 
| 9 


1g NYS 


ons. 1780. 


— #18 #29 | Z 


96 
| 96 
96 | — 


dt 


Annuities. 


5 p. Cent. 
1797. 


Omnium. 


Imperial 


Annuities. 


OL Tudia 
Bonds. 
South Se 
Oid 


~ New 


‘£081 “HOWV]Y 0} SIZ ‘SHOOLS Jo sooug 


a View Bills | 
34d. 
Ditto. 


Lottery 
Tickets. 


— 4#£9 0 91 


Consols 

for Acct. 
“Trish 

Omnium. 
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